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I. INTRODUCTION 


This is a study in Hindu apologetics. In the history of this subject, there 
are a number of lacunae, many of which concern Christianity. The objective 
here is to fill in one of those gaps by drawing attention to apologetical efforts 
undertaken by pandits writing in Sanskrit against Christianity during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, a time of religious, philosophical, and 
social ferment in India. 

One may ask why such a study as this is attempted, especially when 
apologetics is a term generally associated with that branch of systematic 
theology responsible for defending Christianity vis-a-vis its adversaries by 
scriptural argumentation or otherwise. Although seldom called by this name, 
there is in Hinduism a similar type of intellectual activity definitely falling 
into this category. Hindu apologists did not defend Hinduism as such, but 
proponents of the great darsanas , philosophical views or systems, endea¬ 
vored to brace their own ideas or doctrines by exposing the fallacies in 
others. To cite only one instance, Sankara’s commentary on the Brahmasu- 
tras refuted, in turn, each of the major theories, cosmological, metaphysical, 
soteriological, etc., to which other Hindu thinkers, Buddhists, Jains, and 
materialists subscribed. Apologetics was so much a part of classical works on 
religion and philosophy that a text without at least an adumbration of the 
standard criticisms of its rivals would surely seem incomplete. Hindus may 
have neglected interreligious apologetics, but they had ample practice in the 
field of intrareligious argumentation to prepare for readjusting their perspec¬ 
tive to include religions of non-Indian origin. 

Scholars have made many theoretical and comparative studies of the 
relationship between Christianity and Hinduism, but have given scant 
attention to the history of interreligious dialogue in India. Partly this is due 
to the paucity and obscurity of sources available in the pandits’ own words; 
partly to a suspicion that the Christian records are slanted in their own 
favor; and partly to an unfounded assumption that Christianity did not 
excite in pandits much interest that could properly be called religious or 
philosophic. Whereas the factor mentioned first requires no explanation, the 
third, even more than the second, needs reconsideration, particularly in view 
of the important role played by apologetics in classical Sanskrit literature. 
One would hardly expect traditionally educated Hindus, imbued with the 
perspective of classical apologists, to have ignored Christianity’s 
understanding of God, man, the world, and salvation, while evincing a 
sudden preoccupation with its social dimensions. It is true that, in compari¬ 
son with the volume of material referring to their own schools of thought and 
other religions of Indian origin, Hindu pandits wrote extremely little about 
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Christianity. However, this contrast has led some writers to unduly empha¬ 
size social rather than explicitly religious and philosophic interaction bet¬ 
ween India and the West. To correct this misperception, literature in Indian 
languages bearing on the Hindu-Christian encounter must be brought to 
light. 

The lack of documentation relating to interreligious encounter is more 
than merely a problem of the unlikely survival into the modern period of 
relatively obscure treatises. It is also a reflection of the insularity into which 
many Hindu thinkers had withdrawn, perhaps starting with the disappear¬ 
ance of the great philosophers and the rise of scholasticism. One finds that 
pandits wrote virtually nothing about foreign religious influences in India, 
restricting themselves to repetition of standard arguments against ancient 
rivals. Why this devitalization of a once vigorous apologetical tradition 
occurred, especially in view of the advent of Islam and aggressively propa¬ 
gandists Christianity, is a question of central importance. One can see that, 
with so little written material referring to these religions in existence, there 
is some justification for the idea that pandits simply were not impressed with 
their doctrinal content. The late V. Raghavan attributed this absence of 
anti-Islamic and anti-Christian apologetical texts to another factor as well: 
dissipation in scholarly circles, bred by intrareligious jealousies. 

“When Hinduism had to be safeguarded against the Buddhist and Jain 
faiths, Sanskrit philosophers studied thoroughly the metaphysics of the rival 
schools and kept up a continuous philosophical contest in the works they 
produced. Later, unfortunately, the Pandit dissipated himself with his 
internecine disputes, the pluralists and the monists, the realists and the 
idealists, the theists and the absolutists, and the different theistic sects 
fighting with one another. While the earlier Sanskritist forced the opponent 
to read his language, his literature and school and met him in debate in the 
pages of his works, the later Pandit failed to play this role when Hinduism 
was faced with Islam first and Christianity later; ... and to that extent 
Indian philosophical literature failed to keep itself abreast of the need of the 
times” (Raghavan, 1957: 215). 

But this diagnosis involves a moral judgment; it shows traces of 
disappointment, stemming perhaps from nationalistic feelings. A more accu¬ 
rate understanding of this shortage of documents commenting on Christian¬ 
ity must take into account the theoretical background governing Hindu 
perceptions of themselves, their land, and religion. Therefore, an explanation 
of those factors inhibiting their encounter with non-Indian religions is as 
pertinent to this study as their apologetics itself. 

In point of fact, the kind of apologetical material that Raghavan thinks 
the dissipation of nineteenth-century pandits precluded does exist. The first 
materials of this sort in Sanskrit appeared in response to an acerbic but 
sophisticated Christian treatise, also in Sanskrit, by John Muir, a Scottish 
civil servant and Orientalist. His Matapariksa (An Examination of Reli¬ 
gions), written in 1839 and revised twice, aroused the interest and indigna¬ 
tion of three pandits, who were conservative in varying degrees. What 
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resulted was nothing less than a full-scale controversy. The treatises written 
in criticism of Muir were the following: in 1839 the Mataparlksa siksa (A 
Lesson for the [Author of the] Mataparlksa), written by Somanatha, an 
apparent pseudonym for a pandit by the name of Subaji Bapu living in 
Central India; in 1840 the Mataparlksottara (An Answer to the 
Mataparlksa), written by Haracandra Tarkapancanana, a Calcutta pandit; 
during 1844 and 1845 the Sastratattvavinirnaya (A Verdict on the Truth of 
the Sastra), composed by a Benares pandit, Nllakantha Goreh (or Gore). 
Belated though they may have been, these texts are definite proof that 
Christianity did evoke from Hindu pandits an intelligent response to its 
philosophic and theological content, and that they had emerged demonstra¬ 
bly from the isolation to which it seems they had become accustomed. 

However, what is referred to in this study as the Mataparlksa (hereafter 
MP) Controversy was not the first occurrence of its kind in India. More 
precisely, it was the earliest conflict to which there is access through an 
Indian language. An earlier debate and tract-battle was waged in the 
previous decade, the 1830s, in the Bombay area. Eighteenth-century corre¬ 
spondence between a missionary in South India and his brahmin partners-in- 
dialogue provides more information on the Hindu-Christian encounter, which 
can be reconstructed only sketchily during this period. But with these 
available points of reference, chapter two places the MP Controversy in its 
historical relationship with previously recorded dialogues. It provides ex¬ 
cerpts from these documents, no longer available except in English or 
German, in order also to trace the lineaments of Hindu apologetics from as 
early a period as possible into the first half of the nineteenth century. 

At about the same time that Hindu pandits were recovering from their 
reluctance to counteract the threat posed by an alien and increasingly 
powerful religion in their midst, scholarly Christian evangelists were engaged 
in developing specialized terminology in Sanskrit for propagating their 
message more effectively than had theretofore been possible. It was not 
fortuitous that the MP Controversy occurred when it did. Discovering that 
Christianity could be expressed in their own words and sacred cadences 
helped pandits to face that religion more openly. With reference to the 
present subject, real dialogue was possible because of the clarity and 
precision of Muir’s MP, which was due, in turn, to the contribution of 
European predecessors. They had supplied him with a largely ready-made 
theological vocabulary, the result of diligent hermeneutical experimentation. 
Moreover, they had composed treatises of their own, which served as models 
for the MP. A thorough understanding of that text, therefore, is enhanced by 
an appreciation of the efforts of colleagues upon whom Muir relied. This 
subject is discussed in the third chapter. 

It may be wondered at that chapter four probes deeply into what can be 
known of the participants in the MP Controversy. This information has been 
included because this event was more an encounter between a single 
Christian and three individual Hindus than between Christianity and Hin¬ 
duism in the sense of abstract bodies of doctrine to which believers invariably 
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adhere. Each disputant brought to the fray his own specific viewpoint; even 
the pandits were incapable of unanimity. Present-day Hindu or Christian 
readers are not likely, therefore, to recognize in either the Mataparlksasiksa 
(hereafter cited as MPS), the Mataparlksottara (MPO), Sastratattvavinir- 
naya (STV), or MP those tenets or perspectives now prevailing. The latter 
text, for example, is completely comprehensible only to readers informed 
about a variety of Christian apologetics (basically Paleyan) that was fashion¬ 
able in Europe before the mid-nineteenth century. Muir and the Hindu 
apologists must, therefore, be viewed in the light of their personal back¬ 
grounds. 

The subject of chapter five is strictly apologetics. Extracts from the 
MPS of Somanatha (hereafter cited as Soma.), the MPO of Haracandra 
(Hara.) and the STV of Nllakanta (Nila.) are translated selectively in order 
to avoid repetition, a fault to which each pandit was susceptible. The chief 
concern is to demonstrate, insofar as possible, the linkages between their 
apologetics and the classical tradition. It is probable that the three treatises 
largely followed defensive strategies previously mapped out within Hinduism 
itself in answer to the dissident viewpoints that have been expressed in each 
phase of its development. Due to the long-standing apologetical interest of 
classical Hindu authorities, to which allusion has already been made, it 
would hardly be likely that the arguments in the MP Controversy emerged 
from a void. 

In addition to concern for historical connections, there is the need to 
assess to what extent the pandits resisted or accommodated Christianity. 
Any encounter between religions may involve a continuum of postures, 
ranging from extreme hostility to liberal attempts at coming to terms with 
mutual co-existence by means of syncretism, inclusivism, some form of the 
idea of the equality of religions, etc. These stances emerge as religions are 
processed through apologetical frameworks. “Resistance/' then, means in¬ 
tellectual opposition to presuppositions at variance with one’s own, whether 
religious, philosophical, or cultic. “Accommodation” means an attempt to 
adapt to or reconcile the content of Hinduism with Christianity, whether or 
not this is done in such a way as to preserve continuity with tradition. 
Naturally, accommodation of the opposite variety, bending Christianity to fit 
Hinduism, is also pertinent. These matters, too, are dealt with in the fifth 
chapter. 

The sixth and final chapter concentrates on the matter of religious 
plurality. The pandits had not only to combat Christianity but also to 
explain why it exists and what function it has in an overall scheme of 
religion. While not theologians of religion per se, they nonetheless construc¬ 
ted schemes for assessing Christianity’s purpose and salvific potential vis-a- 
vis a fixed point of reference, which was, of course, their respective forms of 
Hinduism. With regard to this, too, the pandits were not without precedents 
afforded by their own religion, which had, at times past, to deal with 
pluralism in itself. Hindus have not conformed to only one way of explaining 
why other religions exist, and the pandits involved in the MP Controversy 
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were not an exception to this rule. Yet, as diverse as their schemes of religion 
undoubtedly are, this chapter provides a basis for extrapolating some general 
principles about the attitudes of Hindus toward other religions. A matter 
also taken up in this context is whether these schemes of religion generated 
tolerance or intolerance. 

In keeping with the emphasis upon individuals involved in the MP 
Controversy, the epilogue traces, where information allows, the aftereffects 
of the confrontation in the lives of each disputant. 



II. RESISTANT HINDUISM: AN OVERVIEW 


Christianity’s progress in India has always been gradual, and the factors 
inhibiting its increase have been manifold and notoriously difficult to 
pinpoint. It spread slowly, partly because the country’s size and enormous 
population strained missionary resources. No doubt most people living 
outside of European centers of influence had never even heard about 
Christianity. With contact between the populace and itinerant evangelists 
intermittent at best, it is not surprising that this religion never elicited a 
widespread reaction from nineteenth-century Hindus. Aside from natural 
causes inhibiting its propagation, one must take note of intellectual resistance 
to Christianity, for on occasion it reached audiences that opposed the 
theological and philosophical content of its message. 

The present chapter attempts to throw light onto anti-Christian argu¬ 
mentation conducted by pandits prior to the MP Controversy, but only 
insofar as Christianity’s doctrinal content is concerned. This restriction is 
necessary because the subject at hand is Hindu apologetics, not the Hindu 
response to Christianity’s social structure. Before moving into this subject, 
some preliminary remarks regarding attitudes that have inhibited recogni¬ 
tion of resistant Hinduism are in order. 

First of all, one must contend with the faulty but prevalent assumption 
that Hindus have reacted to Christianity in a uniformly positive manner. 
Perhaps this impression has become current because of the great quantity of 
paper and ink expended in writing about renascent, instead of resistant, 
Hinduism. A steady stream of monographs has brought to prominence 
Rammohun Roy and a host of successors, who, as P. Hacker pointed out, 
“received their ideas of religious, ethical, social and political values not from 
their native religion but from the outside, from Western philosophies or from 
Christianity” (1978: 607). Less well-known than these forerunners of Neo- 
Hinduism were guardedly conservative pandits, 1 suspicious of everything 
espoused by Christianity. For them the sole standard of reference in all 
matters pertaining to truth and value was Hinduism as expressed in the 
Vedas, the Puranas, the Dharmasastras and other texts believed to be 
divinely revealed or authoritative. These were individuals to whom even 
Christianity’s ethical spirit was unattractive, if not decidedly repellent, in 
| contrast to Roy and others who admired Jesus Christ as a moral teacher, 
even if not as the third person of the Trinity. 


1 Because Roy did not share the commitment of his successors to nationalism, 
HACKER regarded him as a “forerunner” rather than a fully accredited representative 
of Neo-Hinduism (1978: 581—82). 
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One can hardly say, therefore, that early nineteenth-century pandits 
held to a single view of Christianity. Broadly speaking, there were two sets 
of mind: one accommodative, the other resistant. As influential as the former 
may be in the minds of a certain class of Hindus in present-day India, there 
can be no warrant in this for obscuring or overlooking the existence of the 
latter. Resisting Christianity’s doctrinal content was an option open to 
educated pandits, and the numbers of those who elected to take it were 
probably not so few as the monographs on Neo-Hinduism might lead one to 
expect. 

Another factor interfering with recognition of the multifariousness of 
the Hindu intellectual response to Christianity is a reluctance to admit that 
there was interaction of any sort — positive or negative — with Christian 
ideas. S. K. Das, for example, is not only reluctant to concede this but 
adamant that Bengalis “never” listened seriously to William Carey, the 
Baptist missionary at Serampore (1973:12). Even writers who recognize that 
Hindus were not always favorably disposed to Christianity overestimate the 
degree to which Neo-Hindus were responsible for curtailing the success of the 
missionaries, as if the only way to overpower their religion was to absorb it. 
E. Potts, for instance, argues that without Roy “Christianity very probably 
would have made much more formal progress than it did” (1967: 227). The 
same author says, without mentioning the efforts undertaken by others, that 
Roy was “foremost in presenting an adequate Hindu answer to the Christian 
attacks on India’s major religion” (Potts, 1967: 230). These assessments not 
only gloss over the tenuous links between Neo-Hinduism and “India’s major 
religion” but also ignore the contributions to anti-Christian apologetics made 
by pandits who did not share Roy’s belief that, among other deplorable 
religious practices, image worship was the worst, a corruption of an originally 
pristine Hinduism. One might find only a stray conservative (e. g., Radha- 
kant Deb) in the intellectual circles associated with Calcutta’s Hindu 
College, or College of Fort William, or the Brahmo Samaj, but they were 
active even in that pace-setting metropolis, where, it might seem, reformed 
ideas had eclipsed all others. Widely read in their own religious literature 
and in that of their adversaries, traditionally minded pandits made their 
presence known by composing popular anti-Christian chapbooks and sophi¬ 
sticated treatises for public consumption. 2 

Clearly, one’s personal orientation will determine whether or not one 
regards Roy’s approach to Christianity as more “adequate,” to use Potts’s 
term, than that of conservative pandits, but an informed understanding of 
the early nineteenth-century Hindu-Christian encounter cannot afford to 
overlook resistant Hinduism just because, in comparison with Neo-Hin¬ 
duism, it was incorrigably obdurate. 


2 Even a casual perusal of the British Library’s catalogues of printed books in 
regional Indian languages will lead to numerous anti-Christian publications. Most of 
these date from 1850, and many were not disseminated by Hindu organizations 
concerned with religious and social reform. 
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Just as some writers have a marked preference for the urbane discus¬ 
sions of Christianity found in books and lectures by Roy, Keshub Chandra 
Sen, Vivekananda, Aurobindo Ghose, M. K. Gandhi, and others, so do some 
authors underrate the Christian missionaries’ sophistication in the art of 
interreligious dialogue in the period under review. No doubt a great many 
blustering Europeans and North Americans, insensitive to India’s religious 
heritage, who acquired only enough of the local dialect to suffice in castigat¬ 
ing “idols,” were numbered among these evangelists. But this stereotype is 
so widespread that sophisticated dialogue between Hindus and Christians 
would now be said by some to have first taken place between C. F. Andrews 
and M. K. Gandhi in the present century. 3 E. Sharpe has sensibly written 
that, “It is simply useless to criticize the early Evangelical missionaries for 
not seeing what they could not have seen, and for not reading what few 
Hindus, and only a handful of Western scholars, even knew existed — the 
scriptures of the 'Higher Hinduism.’ Nor is it very helpful to look upon men 
and women of the early nineteenth century and to pour scorn on them for not 
having the moral standards of a century and a half later (1977: 9).” Such 
negative sentiment as this would seem even more out of place had Sharpe 
added that, even at that early time, some of the most professional Indolo¬ 
gists were missionaries, about which more will be said later in this and other 
chapters. 

The pandits and evangelists involved in early Hindu-Christian dialogues 
may not have foreknown the methodology of S. Radhakrishnan, or 
B. Kristensen, or G. van der Leeuw, but they were professionals who paid 
attention to the religious ideas of those whom they wished to confute. One 
must not be misled by the intensity of their conservatism. 

Resistant Hinduism grew in strength after the MP Controversy, that is, 
in the post-1850 period (vide note two). Before that time reference materials 
are admittedly scarce and none remain in their original languages, as far as is 
now known. Some reflection on the reasons for this scarcity will enhance 
one’s appreciation for the materials that have been preserved. 

The connection between missionary bodies and temporal powers has 
sometimes been close. The policy of the latter toward freedom of religion 
governs the operations of the former. Portuguese policy toward Hinduism, 
for instance, was to uproot it rather than have dialogue with it. King John 
III issued a directive in 1545 to the effect that brahmins and every vestige of - 
their religion were to be banished from his territories in Goa, Daman, and 
Diu (Lach, 1965: 238—40), a move hardly designed to foster harmonious 
relations between the pandits and Roman Catholic religious orders. Because 
of this and many other severe disabilities imposed upon their subjects by 
crown authorities, the Portuguese were probably unmatched for the amount 
of enmity they provoked. D. Lach records only one instance of public debate 


3 One can see this inclination throughout K. L. S. RAO’s Mahatma Gandhi and 
C. F. ANDREWS: A Study in Hindu-Christian Dialogue (1969). 
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in sixteenth-century Goa, when Jesuits, aided by a convert, disputed with 
pandits, forty of whom, proving obstinate, were banished (1965: 253). 

Not only was the Portuguese government ill-disposed to tolerating 
Hinduism; the religious orders themselves, particularly the Society of Jesus, 
had a low opinion of Indians, and, being more impressed with the Chinese 
and Japanese, concentrated their efforts in East Asia (Lach, 1965: 262—64; 
Boxer, 1951: 78—91,94, 167—68). Exceptional instances, of course, are not 
unknown. Chief of these would be Roberto de Nobili, a sixteenth-century 
Italian Jesuit noted for his emulation of brahmins and recognized as a 
sophisticated writer in Tamil, Telegu, and Sanskrit. His literary work and 
public disputations presumably attracted widespread notice; but none of the 
pandits’ written retorts — if there were any — have yet surfaced. De Nobili 
himself faced opposition from his superiors, and Portuguese territory was 
not, generally speaking, an hospitable setting for dialogue. 

Tranquebar, the Danish enclave on the South Indian coast, was perhaps 
the earliest ambience conducive to interreligious encounter. The authorities 
there seem only to have been concerned with trade. They were even annoyed 
with and unhelpful to the first Lutheran missionary to arrive in the early 
eighteenth century, Bartolomaeus Ziegenbalg (1682—1719). Without official 
interference in matters of religion, he was able to mingle freely with pandits, 
preach to them, and, more importantly for the subject at hand, gather their 
impressions, recorded in their own words, of Christianity. 4 “I was visited by 
a grave and learned Brahman,” an entry in his diary begins, “and asking him 
what he proposed by his friendly visit, he replied that he desired to confer 
with me amicably about the great things and matters of religion” (Ziegen¬ 
balg, 1719: 214). The ensuing conversation, supplemented by many others, 
was a generally sedate but firm expression of resistance. Taken together, 
they constitute the earliest point of reference for placing the MP Controversy 
into relation with earlier efforts in anti-Christian apologetics. 

The second point of reference, the 1830s, occurs after a gap of more than 
a century, during which time relations between the two religions became 
radicalized. The ambience this time was Bombay, the scene of bitter con¬ 
frontation instead of amicable dialogue. The participants, a Scottish mis¬ 
sionary-educator, John Wilson, and several Maharashtrian pandits, clashed 
head-on over the “great things and matters of religion,” leaving several 
notable apologetical tracts in their wake. 

Between these two points of reference, one can find in various Indian 
languages additional Christian treatises intended to provoke comment from 
pandits, but evidently without much success. Reaction, which surely occur¬ 
red, must have been largely restricted to oral retorts. Bengal, for instance, 
produced several works of this type, the outstanding example of which is 
Dom Antonio’s Dialogo, written in 1743. This author, a convert whose 


4 Not only an expert dialogist but a masterful polemicist as well, Ziegenbalg 
wrote an acerbic tract in Tamil bearing the German title Verdammliches Heidentum, 
which, until recently, was believed lost (see GENSICHEN, 1967: 29f£). 
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Hindu name is unknown, composed his treatise in polished Bengali, aside 
from the title. Dom Antonio became known for his aggressive evangelistic 
tactics, including a probably legendary event in which, rather like Elijah and 
the priests of Baal, he and some pandits threw the Bible into a fire along with 
several Hindu scriptures. The results, with a predictable slant, were recorded 
by contemporary Jesuit sources (Khondkar, 1976: 48). Provocative though 
he was, it appears that this native missionary of the Mission of St. Nicholas 
of Tolentino (located near Dacca) never managed to elicit a literary chal¬ 
lenge from the pandits in that region. This same pattern appears elsewhere: 
incitement was not often restrained, whereas the response — whether from a 
sense of civility or another motive — was. 

One can see that the Tranquebar and Bombay documents are indis¬ 
pensable reference points for tracing connections between the MP Controver¬ 
sy and earlier Hindu apologetics. 5 In the following sections, the quotations 
from them are allowed to speak for themselves, largely without the benefit of 
analysis, which is withheld until chapter five. At that juncture it will be 
determined whether or not these passages tally well with arguments ad¬ 
vanced in the MP Controversy. The present objective is simply to observe 
how pandits, prior to the 1840s, expressed themselves regarding Christianity. 

The Ziegenbalg Papers 

The following quotations come from B. Ziegenbalg’s papers, written and 
collected during his tenure as a missionary to Tamil-speaking “Malabarian 
priests” during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. These extracts are 


5 Although organized resistance to Christianity took place in the period under 
review, so little is yet known about it that mention of it here must necessarily be 
brief. Conservative Calcutta Hindus organized the Dharma Sabha in order to oppose 
government reforms impinging upon the social order during the 1830s (KOPF, 1969: 
270—72). Less political were groups seeking to readmit converts into the Hindu fold, 
such as the Patitoddhar Sabha, 1851, and Dacca’s HitaisinI Sabha, 1865 (S. K. DAS, 
1974: 128). As early as 1842, Arumuka Navalar founded the Saivaprakasa Sabha in 
the Jaffna District of North Ceylon. Having served as consultant and amanuensis to 
Peter Percival, a Wesleyan Methodist who translated the Bible into Tamil, 
Arumukam’s inside knowledge of Christianity was formidable (KULANDRAN, 1958: 
229ff.). Not less than twenty-five scathing apologetical tracts bear his name (MUTTU- 
CUMARASWAMY, 1965: 22—23). Arumukam’s successors, chief of whom was Sankara- 
pandithar, added numerous anti-Christian chapbooks to the list. Coincident with the 
Jaffna society were two groups organized for the purpose of obstructing missionary 
activities in Tinnevelly District on the subcontinent: the Vibhuti Sangam (“Sacred 
Ashes Society”) and the Sadur Veda Siddhanta Sabha (FRYKENBERG, 1976: 207— 
08). Although interaction between Arumukam and his continental counterparts is 
probable, it remains unclear when and from precisely which direction the influence 
mainly flowed. A partial bibliography of tracts published by the Sacred Ashes Society 
is found in MURDOCH, 1968: 134—35. Of these diverse groups, only Arumukam’s 
survives. Under its twentieth-century appellation, the Saiva Paripalana Sabhai, it 
recently engaged Jaffna Christianity in a prolonged and bitter dispute. For details 
see the thorough study of N. M. SAVERIMUTTU, 1978. 
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from two sources. The primary source, a 1719 English version of reports 
originally submitted in German to the Lutheran headquarters in Halle, 
provides detailed summaries of conferences with thirty-four partners-in- 
dialogue. Ziegenbalg himself was a keen student of Hindu apologetics, and it 
appears that neither he nor his editor censored the more serious allegations 
brought against Christianity. Although these reports were not verbatim 
accounts and were transformed into a somewhat Christian mode of expres¬ 
sion, they nonetheless bear evidence of reliability. The secondary source is a 
collection of ninety-nine letters on Christianity, which were written by 
“Malabarian priests” at Ziegenbalg’s behest and translated into German. 6 
Undisturbed by the exigencies of dialogue, these letters clearly indicate how 
Tamilian brahmins actually perceived Ziegenbalg’s religion. Recently stud¬ 
ied by H.Grafe, a portion of this correspondence is now available in his 
English translation. His impression was this: “We are able to sense behind 
[these letters] the vitality of a truly religious mind open for dialogue with 
other beliefs and at the same time prepared to defend its own faith and to 
point to the oddities and irrationalities in other religions” (Grafe, 1972: 57). 

Extracts from the conference reports and correspondence are given 
below, under general headings. 

Religious plurality: 

“For as Christ in Europe was made Man, so here our God Wischtnu was 
born among us Malabarians; and as you hope for Salvation through Christ; 
so we hope for Salvation through Wischtnu; arid to save you one way, and us 
another, is one of the Pastimes and Diversions of Almighty God” (Ziegen¬ 
balg, 1719: 14). 

“We live in the Kaliujur... when all things are very confus’d and full of 
Irregularities; and there are so many different Opinions about the Names 
and Nature of God, that a man does not know what religion he had best 
chuse and profess; but when this duration is at an end, all things will be put 
to rights again, and all the Nations of the World shall be in the same Opinion 
in these Matters” (1719: 182). 


Hinduism and the prestige of antiquity: 

“We have venerable Antiquity on our side; our Fathers professed this 
Religion and so do we” (1719: 90). 

“For tho’ the Christians call us Heathens, we are not so in Reality; but 
we are a very Ancient Nation, whose Religion is as Old as the World itself” 
(1719: 103). 


6 Under the heading “Malabarische Korrespondenz,” these letters were pub¬ 
lished serially, starting in 1718, in Der Konigl. Danischen Missionarien aus Ost- 
Indien eingesandter ausfuhrlichen Berichten, a periodical of the Halle Lutheran 
Seminary. 
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Christianity’s lax morality : 

“I never have seen hitherto any of all you Christians taking any care for 
the saving of his own Soul, by doing Penance for his Sins: Whereas we 
Malabarians undergo many tedious and long Penances, denying ourselves all 
the Pleasures of this Life... But I see no such thing Practis’d among you 
Christians” (1719: 108). 


Hindu polytheism: , 

“We teach the People to worship One only, and not many Cods; and the 
Notion of a plurality of Gods comes hence, viz. because God is variously 
represented under different Attributes and forms; yet he is still but One God, 
as Gold is but one, as to its kind, tho’ wrought into a Thousand different 
Figures” (1719: 192). 

Immoral Hindu deities: 

“Such and such Actions are related of the Gods which would be criminal 
and sinful in any Man to do the like... Yet the Gods are subject to no Law 
and Precepts, whether Negative or Affirmative, and we are no more allow’d 
to withdraw from them the useful Religious Worship paid to them for so 
many Ages by our Forefathers, than we are to deny our Allegiance to our 
Lawful King” (1719: 292). 

Salvific opportunities for nonhuman life: 

“[It is] firmly believed among us, that not only all mankind but all 
Birds, and Beasts of the Fields, shall be Eternally Happy after many 
repeated Nativities or Regenerations, qualifying them for the Enjoyment of 
God” (1719: 214). 


Remedial versus retributive justice: 

“Seeing that we live in this World but a few Years, and our sinful 
Actions are, as to their Duration, transitory; why then should the Punish¬ 
ment be Eternal ? The necessary proportion attending distributive Justice, is 
not observ’d here” (1719: 98). 

Jesus Christ: 

“Does it not seem the height of Unreasonableness to suppose him to be 
the Saviour of the World, who was of mean Parentage, had but as mean an 
Education, persecuted by his Country-men, and at last was hang’d by public 
Authority upon an infamous Cross” (1719: 251). 

“To our reason it does not appear very sensible that they believe in a 
God who was tortured and killed by his own people” (Grafe, 1972 : 56). 

“Why did he not travel throughout the World in order to enable all men 
to listen to his teachings?” (Grafe, 1972: 57). 
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Christian sacraments and worship: 

“Both men and women sit promiscuously in your Churches” (Ziegen- 
balg, 1719: 286; vide Grafe, 1972: 53). 

“We assure you, the whole Nation would have nothing to say against 
your Discipline, except your giving out that you eat the Body of Christ, and 
drink his Blood in the Sacrament; which I humbly conceive, none of us will 
ever be able to comprehend” (1719: 324; vide Grafe, 1972: 55). 

Social impediments to Christianity’s increase: 

“Because you Europeans drink strong liquors, and kill and eat your 
Fellow-creatures, endued with Five Senses as well as yourselves, I confess, 
we have an inbred Aversion for you, and all that belongs to you” (1719: 276). 

“The Law of the Christians is true and holy... But this we mightily 
dislike in your Religion, as abominable, that you spit... in your own and 
other Men’s Presence ; that you converse with your Wives in the time of their 
Uncleanness; and that you make no distinction between families” (1719: 
312). 

“I’ll tell you what hinders the Progress of your Doctrine, and renders it 
unacceptable to us Malabarians; ‘tis because you are none of us, but a White 
European. If you were a Native, we would hear you cheerfully’” (1719: 
239—40). 

The Bombay Debates 

The 1830s in Bombay, the second point of reference for the MP 
Controversy, was a time when tension between Hindu pandits and Christian 
evangelists was palpable. Largely responsible for this tense situation was 
John Wilson (1804—1875), a leading Scottish Presbyterian missionary, an 
Indologist noted for contributions to epigraphy, and an able educator 
(Wilson College in Bombay was named after him). Wilson’s knowledge of 
Hindu literature was first-rate, but he did not hesitate to subject what he had 
read to withering ridicule from his perspective as a Christian. Inconsistencies 
in Puranas were among his favorite targets. During his lifetime Wilson 
managed to debate not only with Hindus but with Zoroastrians and Muslims 
as well, but the former proved to be his most dogged opponents. 

The first public encounter between Wilson and irate pandits was to take 
place on May 21, 1830. The debate occurred as scheduled, but with a 
surrogate, a convert named Ram Candra, standing in for the Scotsman. An 
extract gives an adequate glimpse into the oratory’s unsystematic progres¬ 
sion. 

“Second Brahmin: Of what God is Jesus Christ the son? 

Christian [Ram Candra]: I mentioned before that there is only one God... In 
that Divine Spirit there are three subsistencies... The second of these, 
namely the Son, took a human birth to save men, and died for the world. 
First Brahmin: Died! don’t use that expression; God does not die. 
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Christian: Did not your Ram, Krishnu etc. die ? 

Brahmin: No: they only laid aside their bodies. 

First Brahmin: Jesus Christ was some Philosopher (Sadhoo) among you, I 
perceive: we have a thousand Philosophers and Saints like Jesus Christ 
(Dyanoba and Tookaba, etc.). 

Christian: Pray did any one of these give his life for you ? 

First Brahmin: Why should they give their lives when they could save us 
many other ways ? 

Christian: No, none of them had so much compassion on you as to give his 
life for you... Without the shedding of blood there is no remission [of sin]. 
First Brahmin: We are not allowed to take the life of any animal. 

Brahmin: But Ram suffered a great deal for us. 

Christian: All that Ram suffered he suffered for his wife, not for you. 

First Brahmin: By no means: Ram pretended grief for his wife, only as a 
cover before the people; but in reality, he went to Lunka to free the gods. 
Christian: Before Ram’s wife was ravished from him, the gods had been in 
bondage many years in Lunka. Why then did he not go previously to then- 
deliverance ? 

First Brahmin: As long as Rawun had the least particle of merit left, so long 
Ram had no power to slay him. As soon as his merit was exhausted Ram 
went to Lunka. 

Christian: Where did Rawun procure merit ? 

First Brahmin: In a former birth, when for the sake of sovereignty he 
performed austerities. 

Christian: Then he performed austerities with the lust (lobh) of procuring a 
kingdom. Well, according to the Hindoo Shastras austerities performed with 
such a covetous desire are inconsistent with true piety; and, of course, all 
Rawun’s merit falls to the ground, together with all the defense of Ram you 
attempted to build on it” (J. Wilson, 1830: 359—64). 

This raucous encounter was only the beginning; less than a year later, in 
February of 1831, Wilson himself debated for six successive evenings with a 
pandit named Morabhatta Dandekara, about whom nothing is known. This 
Hindu stalwart’s objections to Christianity were afterwards summarized in a 
missing Marathi tract, Srlhindudharmasthapana (Establishment of the 
Venerable Hindu Religion). An English translation, from which the following 
has been extracted, was prefixed to Wilson’s portentous — or pretentious — 
rejoinder, An Exposure of the Hindu Religion. 

Immoral Hindu deities: 

“All these deeds are so many virtuous actions in the gods that 
performed them. We maintain further that by hearing and speaking of them 
the ignorance of the imprisoned spirit, and its consequent subjection to 
passion are removed, and that thus they have as much power as image 
worship itself to create in the soul pure and holy dispositions. These deeds, 
when narrowly considered, are even far better than those virtuous actions of 
Christ’s that you mention” (Wilson, 1832: 19). 
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“Now should you ask why [Krishna] committed theft, we answer that 
doing so is the glory of the Godhead, not its shame. He was the Lord of the 
universe; and therefore whatever He wanted he took without scruple. The 
inhabitants of Gokula too were so delighted with him that, on whatever 
pretense whatever, they would have him to come to their houses; and, in 
order to gratify them, he used to go and steal” (1832: 26). 

The Trinity: 

“Among those who hold the doctrine of Christ, one God is first set forth. 
Afterwards, the same God, with a view to the salvation of the creature, that 
is, its deliverance from all attachment to the visible world and its attainment 
of a state of fixed contemplation of the spiritual God, is represented under 
three forms ... As for example the Holy Spirit purifies the hearts of men, ... 
He is indeed said to be without form or figure like the Father; but in reality 
his forms are many and various. Sometimes he becomes like a pigeon. At 
other times he becomes like fire. When we look to the Son, we find that he is 
sometimes in the form of word, and sometimes again, he assumes a mortal 
body, . .. and the reason for this is stated to be that in his spiritual form he 
cannot accomplish the salvation of spirits encompassed in material bodies. 
Having thus assumed a body he is brought into a state inconsistent with the 
greatness and glory of God — a state open to reproach, and altogether 
incongruous. He is born in the womb of a mother; he becomes a youngling 
like any other creature; he experiences the good and ill of mortal existence; 
he suffers.. . the punishment of a malefactor, and dies a reproachful death: 
by these and other means he procures the favour of God, and thus accom¬ 
plishes the salvation of men. Those who hold these doctrines maintain 
that... the unity of God is undestroyed... If, then, these three divinities 
occasion no bewilderment of mind, .. . how can the worship of Rama, 
Krishna, and other gods, occasion an ever-growing bewilderment to us?” 
(1832: 15—16). 

Christian soteriology: 

“Your doctrine is that when men could not obtain salvation by their 
own merit, God commanded his Son to come into the world for the salvation 
of men. He came accordingly, performed works of righteousness, at last gave 
his own life, and thus opened the door of heaven to men... Now our doctrine 
is this — that Rama, Krishna, and other incarnations, have for their 
appropriate object the salvation of the world; but without suffering pain at 
all to be compared with that of Christ, and without submitting to a 
reproachful death like him, they sported themselves at pleasure, and by these 
very sports accomplished the salvation of those who took refuge in their 
mercy... We ask you. .. whether these actions of Rama, Krishna, and the 
rest, or those of your Jesus Christ are the better” (1832: 22). 

“If you ask why Rama, Krishna, and other incarnations, accomplished 
the salvation of men in this or that particular manner, we ask you in return 
why God sent his Son into the world, and why, for the salvation of men, he 
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brought him into a state so reproachful and so appalling. What! Had he no 
other way of saving the world ? ... After bringing into existence principles 
and objects productive of sin, ... he must become a man, a pigeon, or fire — 
he must submit to unheard of suffering! Why, pray, should he put himself to 
so much ado?” (1832: 23—24). 

Christian sacraments: 

“Why should he tell you to meet together from time to time, to take a 
piece of bread, and muttering a few words to eat it up ? and why should he 
order you to drink spirits ? and why should he enjoin you to pour water on 
the head? Alas! the bread, the spirits, and the water, are all material things, 
... and how then from these things can merit and holiness result to the 
creature, and how by means of them obtain those qualifications that will 
entitle him to a state of Nearness to God and Emancipation from matter ? ... 
If from... things of that nature, holiness is derived, ... how can an increase 
of ignorance arise from the use of the pure water of the Ganges, and of water 
sanctified by the touch of Krishna’s feet or from the contemplation of his 
image?” (1832: 16—17). 

Conversion motives: 

“The man who could idly suspect his mother of adultery, when he 
himself was conceived in her womb, is the only man fitted to suspect and 
object to his own religion... This being the case, the person, that still sees 
something objectionable in the religion advocated i. e., Hinduism must 
attribute this unhappy circumstance to the sin of this or of a former birth” 
(1832:28). 

Next to enter into the fray with Wilson was Narayana Rao, an 
instructor in English at a college founded by the ruler of Satara. Rao’s 
apologetics differed from the methods of his predecessors, who criticized 
Christianity largely because they failed to find corollaries between it and 
their own religion. Although Rao did not neglect this strategy, his tactic was 
the reverse of Wilson’s; he tried to demonstrate that the Bible, even on its 
own terms, is logically inconsistent. Accordingly, he applied a literalistic 
exegesis to that text, which invariably turned out — by his reading of it — 
nonsensical. Rao’s views, combining rationalism and traditional Hindu 
thinking in an uneasy alliance, were summed up in a Marathi tract, 
Svadesadharmabhimanl (One Who Takes Pride in His Country’s Religion), 
and translated — this time in piecemeal fashion — in Wilson’s next 
broadside, A Second Exposure of the Hindu Religion. The following extracts 
are representative of Rao’s tract, which circulated sometime between 1832 
and 1834. 

The Old Testament : 

“It is written in the Old Testament, that God was employed six days in 
the creation of heaven and earth etc.; and that having completed his work on 
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Sunday he took rest. And since the universe was not created at once, but by 
degrees, it may have happened that the infinite being may have rested times 
without number. The conclusion is manifest, that God must be lazy” 
(Wilson, 1834: 86). 

“God created the first man after his own likeness, by forming an image 
of clay, and breathing life into it. It appears from this circumstance, that God 
has a figure like man” (1834: 89). 

“God, after some delay and inquiry, having involved Adam in deep 
sleep, broke, and took out, one of his bones, and made a wife for him — a 
circumstance which is inconsistent with the divine omniscience, inasmuch as 
when Adam’s image was formed, it did not occur to God that a wife ought to 
be given to him, and that part of the clay should be allotted to this purpose. 
Overlooking all this, God, after making Adam’s image complete, breaks one 
of his bones, and deceives him, and steals his bone. He ought to have asked 
permission, and to have proceeded honestly. He was, however, blameable in 
his conduct, and was guilty of theft” (1834: 89—90). 

“Though God interdicted Adam from eating of the tree of Knowledge of 
good and evil, a serpent endowed with the ability of breaking the command¬ 
ment, intimated to Adam and Eve, that they should not die, all of which is 
inconsistent with the omnipotence and omniscience of God. Had God fore- 
declared . .. this, it might have been reconcilable with his word. It appears 
that the devil is the rival of God; and, moreover, that his declaration has 
more truth in it than that of God, and that the divine curse is of no avail. ... 
And yet God cursed both them and the serpent... As far as this is concerned 
he must be considered unjust, and vainly troublesome” (1834: 93—95). 

The New Testament: 

“Joseph, who was an upright man, found his wife, before their union, 
with child; and being desirous that the matter should not be publically 
known, he thought of dismissing her privately. When he was exercising his 
thoughts on this subject, an angel of the Lord, appearing to him in a dream, 
said, Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived in 
her is of God, and then departed. Here is the fault. It is very incongruous 
that God should take a righteous man’s wife, for there is no sin equal to 
this... If God really required the woman, he ought... to have got her 
liberated from Joseph, and then have devoted her to himself. As he did not 
act in this manner, he acted by stealth... The Christian religion, instead of 
exalting him has dishonoured him. It appears probable, that the Christian 
scripture irritates God” (1834: 99—100). 

“Seeing that an Incarnation of God makes his appearance to promote 
the happiness of all, there ought to happen in connexion with him no 
calamity whatever, and he ought to be distinguished from all other men in 
that, with him, nothing is impracticable. Notwithstanding all this, he is no 
sooner born than a great number of infants... are, in connexion with him, 
unreasonably put to death... The cause of all this... was nothing else than 
the flight of Jesus. If he was a real Incarnation, he ought to have feared no 
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one, and his appearance as an Incarnation ought to have turned the hearts of 
all men to God. Not only was this not realized; but what might at least have 
been expected, that no one should have an inclination to kill him, [is 
expected in vain]. And, as long as Herod lived Jesus did nothing whatever 
toward the establishment of religion, but ran away and lived in Nazareth 
[sic]. It hence appears that Herod was more powerful than Jesus. It is 
impossible, therefore, that he, who by his flight, became a murderer of 
children, and was so despicable in power, can be either the Son of God, or 
bear any relation to God whatever” (1834: 104—105). 

“A star pointed out the road to the Magi seeking to find Jesus. This is a 
wonderful concern. According to the description of the universe given by 
Christians, the stars are the suns of other worlds. If a star... move in the 
slightest degree from its place, it will be the occasion of a great calamity; and 
if the star... really came near the earth, it is impossible to see how the earth 
could remain unconsumed. Is it not unreasonable, that religion and astrono¬ 
my should be thus opposed to one another?” (1834: 114). 

“The Padre informs us, that Jesus ascended with his body to heaven. 
But ascension into the sky with a body, is impossible on account of the 
attraction of the earth. What are we really to make of this astronomical and 
Biblical opposition?” (1834: 117). 

“If the Christian Shastra be true, ...it was necessary that Christian 
Teachers... should have bee'n sent forth into all the world at the time of 
Christ. They are sent into Hindusthan eighteen hundred years after Christ. 
In consequence of this circumstance, innumerable millions of people have 
gone, and will continue to go, into hell... The unavoidable conclusion, 
consequently, is that the Christian religion is false, and that the Padres, 
taking advantage of the sovereignty of the people of their caste, have come 
to this country for the express purpose of practicing deceit, and leading the 
people to apostacy” (1834: 137). 7 

Space does not permit quotation from contemporary Christian tractliter- 
ature, either Ziegenbalg’s or Wilson’s, to which the “Malabarian priests,” 
Morabhatta Dandekara, and Narayana Rao addressed themselves. If this 
had been done, one would have seen that these missionaries stressed so- 
called miraculous evidences. They seem to have thought that Hindus, just as 
European skeptics and empiricists, needed to be convinced that preternatu¬ 
ral events actually can occur. Persuading an audience that Jesus’ deeds were 
unaccountable in terms of cause and effect, so their argument went, would be 
a step toward recognizing him as divine. But there is no indication whatso¬ 
ever that the above-quoted apologists viewed these claims with anything 


7 Christianity’s Indian and Western critics sometimes share the same point of 
view. The argument that Jesus Christ’s ministry should not have been limited to the 
Jewish people was first advanced by Porphyry, the third-century Greek philosopher 
(GRAFE, 1972: 57). 
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other than complete credulity. 8 Nevertheless, Christian writers in India 
continued to harp on this argument, and it shall reappear in connection with 
Muir’s MP. 

This Hindu predisposition to believe in miraculous acts, often associated 
with avatdras, must have made missionary declamations on this subject 
tedious for Indian listeners. This may have been P. C. Mazoomdar’s reason 
for putting recitation of Jesus’ miracles at the head of a lengthy list of 
grievances against Christianity’s emissaries. Although this quotation post¬ 
dates the MP Controversy, it accurately summarizes the mood of resistant 
Hinduism in the early nineteenth century. 

“The missionary... continually descants on miracles, imports institu¬ 
tions foreign to the genius of the continent, and in the case of non- 
compliance with whatever he lays down condemns men to eternal darkness 
and death. He continually talks of blood and fire and hell. He considers 
innocent babes as the progeny of deadly sin: he hurls invectives at other 
men’s faith, however truly and conscientiously held. No sacred notions are 
sacred to him, unless he has taught them. All self-sacrifice, which he does not 
understand, is delusion to him. All scriptures are false which have grown up 
outside his dispensation, climate and nationality. He will revolutionize, 
denationalize, and alienate men from their kith and kin. Wherever he goes, 
men learn to beware of him. He is a Mlecha to Hindus, a Kaffir to 
Mohammedans, a rock of offence to everybody. He is tolerated only because 
he carries with him the imperial prestige of a conquering race” (Mazoomdar, 
1883:42—43). 


8 A contemporary observer, W. H. Sleeman, noted that, “Hindoos never doubt 
any part of the miracles and prophecies of our scripture — they believe every word of 
them; and the only thing that surprises them is that they should be so much less 
wonderful than those of their own scriptures” (1844: 51—52). Rammohun Roy was 
also fond of reiterating this idea (GHOSE, 1978: 484). 



III. THE NEW HERMENEUTICS 


From the time that Christianity first gained a foothold in India (during 
the third century at the latest), Western and native evangelists experi¬ 
mented with Hindu terminology and thought-forms. Their intention was to 
find, in the diverse linguistic and religious matrix that India is, suitable 
precedents or starting points for communicating their new faith. Unfortu¬ 
nately hardly anything is known about these early attempts in cross-cultural 
hermeneutics. Only the sixteenth and subsequent centuries yield specimens 
of Christian compositions in regional Indian languages. For the most part, 
these treatises were written by European Roman Catholics, especially 
Jesuits, residing either in South India or in the vicinity of Goa. 

To read these treatises is to become aware at once that the missionary 
approach to Indian languages was cautious, even hide-bound, due to the 
hegemony of Latin over ecclesiastical communication in the European 
Church. At their best, Roman Catholics chose words in Indian languages to 
convey most of the high doctrines expressed by Latin terminology, such as 
"incarnation,” "justification,” and "sanctification/ 7 But even Roberto de 
Nobili, the Jesuit who took such great pains to accommodate himself to the 
Hindu mind, believed that Spiritus sanctus was too precious a name to 
render into Tamil, and was satisfied with Ispirittu sandu instead, simply a 
phonetic adaptation (Tiliander, 1974; 143). 9 At worst, Latinisms or Portu¬ 
guese derivatives were introduced whenever important doctrinal, ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, or cultic ideas needed to be expressed. This was the case with the Jesuit 
Thomas Stephen’s Christian Purana, an otherwise fine example of devotional 
literature written in an archaic mixture of Marathi and Konkani. "Instead of 
dignified Sanskrit formations to express theological and ecclesiastical techni¬ 
cal terms he chose those more familiar to his expected readers [viz., fellow 
Jesuits and Hindu converts] ; for example he used bautismu for dhyanasan , 
trinidad for tritva , sacrament for devadravya , nava testament for nava granth , 
padre guru for shri guru , tempal for deval, saderdot for guru, medita$ao for 
dhydnajapa , altar a for devara , sacrificiu for devapujd , prophet for duradrishti , 
etc.” (Abbott, 1921—23: 680). 

Only when Christian writers turned to Sanskrit did their bondage to 
Latin loosen; they were forced away from it because good compositions in 


9 However, no less a Sanskritist than the late P. Hacker argued (1980; 85) that 
“probably the early missionaries in India were right in retaining espiritu santu for 
‘Holy Spirit’ instead of attempting misleading translations as used today (for 
instance pavitra dtma in Hindi, which literally means ‘the pure soul’, ‘pure’ under¬ 
stood in a religious sense).” 
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Sanskrit must be free from intrusive words of foreign origin. Although 
European Christians in the South recognized the utility of India’s sacred 
language in their encounter with Hindus, and were aware of the criteria for 
achieving a polished style in it, their treatises appeared only sporadically 
and ceased in the generation following de Nobili (Windisch, 1917—20: 6— 
10; Castets, 1931: 345ff.; Srinivasan, 1936: 127ff.). 10 Despite the novelty 
and value of these Roman Catholic efforts in South India they cannot be 
considered here, for they are not in the mainstream of Christian activity in 
Sanskrit, which began again, in North Indian Protestant circles, after three 
centuries in abeyance. 

John Muir’s MP applied to apologetics the results of experiments in 
hermeneutics carried out by several predecessors during a long period of trial 
and error. As their contributions are reconstructed and analyzed here, their 
attraction to Sanskrit as a medium for missionary communication will be 
explained; the principles governing their rejection and selection of terms 
considered; and the overall significance of their utilization of Sanskrit for 
encounter with Hindus assessed. 

William Carey (1767—1837) 

The activities of William Carey, the energetic English Baptist mission¬ 
ary, have been documented in two reliable monographs by E. Potts and 
M. Laird. 11 But even these comprehensive studies must be supplemented 
with an account of Carey’s design for a corpus of Christian literature in 
Sanskrit, including evangelistic tracts, didactic materials for converts, and, 
of course, a Bible translation. In order to understand what he wanted to do 
with India’s sacred language, one must note that Carey had two reasons for 
being interested in its utilization for evangelism. First, he saw that Sanskrit 
acted as a stabilizing force upon the unsettled dialects amidst which he 
worked. Second, he was intransigent^ opposed to brahminical privileges, one 
of which was hegemony over Sanskrit. 

The confusion in dialects spoken in Bengal at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is well documented and requires no proof here; nor does 
Carey’s role in the establishment of modern Bengali prose (S. K. De, 1962: 
85—143). During his time pandits still regarded discourse in the vernaculars 
as less than dignified. This attitude reinforced boundaries between language 


10 It appears that de Nobili did not write anything in Sanskrit that did not have 
a counterpart in Tamil. Gradually, the Tamil works superseded those in Sanskrit, and 
the latter have mostly been lost. Some may be preserved in Paris. For details see 
J. FlLLlOZAT, 1941: v—xii; also Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae 
regiae, 1739: 434—48. Among the surviving Christian texts in Sanskrit is a catechism 
attributed to the Jesuit Jean Calmette (d. 1740): Satyaweedasaarasangraham [stc], 
edited by J. Aelen (1931). Analysis of this text would greatly improve our knowled¬ 
ge of missionary hermeneutics in the period prior to the one under discussion. 

11 British Baptist Missionaries in India 1793—1837 (1967), and Missionaries and 
Education in Bengal 1793—1837 (1972). 
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regions and frustrated attempts to evangelize on a large scale. As manager of 
an indigo factory near Mudnabati (in present Malda District), he faced the 
daily problem of communicating with laborers drawn from various vicinities 
in Bengal. The following complaint is taken from that context: “If I say 
shaiton , i. e., the devil, they cannot understand who I mean unless I should 
add, he is a hurra hurram laddi, which tho used to signify a Rascal, etc., yet 
in plain English is a ‘Son of a Whore.’ If I say, ‘the Son of God,’ they can 
scarcely one in an hundred understand the word for Son: but if I say God’s 
Boy, this is exactly conformable to their idiom” (W. Carey, 1795 : 2 Oct.). 
Through an exchange of ideas with Sanskritists H. T. Colebrooke and 
Francis Wilford, Carey realized that he could surmount these and other more 
serious terminological obstacles by turning to Sanskrit, which learned 
Hindus everywhere understood to some extent (W. Carey, 1798). 

Carey’s letters and diaries are replete with references to acrimonious 
encounters with brahmins, whom he compared to “Romish” priests hiding 
their sacred books behind the veil of an ecclesiastical language. As a 
Dissenter, he encountered discrimination from clergymen of the established 
church, and was therefore wary of what seemed to be high-handed exclusive¬ 
ness among brahmins. Potts has aptly observed that the tradition that 
nurtured Carey was “particularly obsessed with the importance of the 
individual; his rights; his freedom to read his own scriptures and to decide 
for himself the path his life should take” (Potts, 1967: 244). Influenced by 
these values, he compared sudras to medieval European peasants, for whom 
the Latin Bible was inaccessible. He referred to brahminical hegemony over 
Sanskrit as “a masterpiece of policy unequalled in the annals of ecclesiastical 
domination” (W. Carey, 1822 : 131—32). Distressed by the apparent creduli¬ 
ty of sudras , he became convinced that “India almost mocks inquiry into her 
mysteries and doctrines” (W. Carey, et. al., 1818: 5). Carey decided to 
publish his Sanskrit grammar, Ramayana edition, and selected translations 
of Hindu writings in order to bring to public attention “these mysterious 
sacred nothings, ... which have maintained their celebrity so long merely by 
being kept from the inspection of all but interested Brahmans” (W. Carey, 
1802). But he was not only anxious to deflate the sanctity of venerated 
Sanskrit texts; he also wanted to utilize the psychological advantage 
inherent in discourse in that language. Brahmins interfering with his preach¬ 
ing had demonstrated the power of the language they guarded so closely: “In 
many of the discussions which the dissemination of new ideas has elicited, a 
learned Brahmun has found little difficulty in weakening in the eyes of the 
people the force of the clearest truths, by placing them at issue with his own 
dogmas pronounced in this venerated tongue” (W. Carey, 1819: 376). Weary 
of being put on the defensive by Sanskrit in situations such as these, Carey 
took the first concrete step toward its utilization by founding Serampore 
College in 1818. 

According to the original prospectus, the scheme of instruction in 
Serampore College was designed for two interrelated purposes: formation of 
a body of competent “Christian Pandits,” who would improve upon Carey’s 
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translations; and training of apologists capable of contrasting the improved 
Bible translation with the prevailing systems of Hindu belief (W. Carey, et. 
ah, 1818: 3—5). Carey was keenly aware of imperfections in his Bible 
translations and realized that his chief contribution would be to prepare for 
future revisions: “From... Christian Natives trained up in the knowledge of 
the Scriptures from their earliest youth, we may eventually hope for a 
translation, which shall combine fidelity to the original with all the beauty, 
force, and ease of language which are so desirable” (1818: 30). His intentions 
were also avowedly aggressive, a direct result of conflicts with brahmins. 
According to his plan, Hindu literature would be placed in disadvantageous 
juxtaposition with the Gospel, a task which could be done effectively only by 
evangelists acquainted with the original sources of both religions. “To gain 
the ear of those who are thus deceived it is necessary for them to believe that 
the speaker has a superior knowledge of the subject. In these circumstances a 
knowledge of Sungskrit is valuable. As the person thus misled, perhaps a 
Brahmun, deems this a most important part of knowledge, if the advocate of 
truth be deficient therein, he labours against the hill: presumption is 
altogether against him” (W. Carey, 1822: 138). For reasons such as these, 
the curriculum at Serampore was designed to impart a thorough knowledge of 
Sanskrit; pandits would thereby be prepared for critical study of the 
“principles and doctrines on which the Pouranic and Boudhist systems are 
founded” (W. Carey, et. al., 1818: 6). Carey was thoroughly optimistic about 
his plans: “If this College be conducted with due vigour, it may be made the 
Christian Benares, and the tide of Sungskritu literature be turned com¬ 
pletely on the side of Christianity” (1818: 20). Within a decade, however, the 
scheme had to be revised because the number of Christian students dwindled 
to zero (Laird, 1972: 142—50). 

Carey became embroiled in controversy over the heavily Sanskritic 
curriculum at Serampore, which he had to defend against the allegation of 
perpetuating idolatry. The accusation was baseless: as a language, Carey 
admired Sanskrit as much as any pandit did, but his aversion for Hindu 
literature was intense. Two passages from the Friend of India map out the 
main points of his defense. In these lines Carey’s rhetorical skill was superb; 
one finds in them a manifesto for a new Indian hermeneutics. 

“The people do not venerate the language for the idolatrous ideas it 
contains, but the ideas for the dress they wear. What can be a more effectual 
mode of counteracting this influence, than that of depositing ideas of genuine 
science in this very language, and by dividing the attachment of the people, 
finally transferring all their regard to those just ideas which it is proposed to 
inculcate. Instead of pulling down the temple around which the worshippers 
are assembled, let us displace the idol, and present for the veneration of the 
people, a new and legitimate object of regard, arrayed in new vestments” 
(W. Carey, 1819: 437). 

“If permitted thus to take a large and more accurate view of knowledge, 
the Sungskrit student should happen to find that his favorite language is a 
golden casket exquisitely wrought, but in reality filled with nothing but 
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pebbles and trash, he may still regard it as a golden casket, and fill it now 
with riches — beyond all price” (W. Carey, 1822: 144). 12 

Carey’s only contribution to literature in Sanskrit was his Bible transla¬ 
tion, the Dharmapustaka, 13 completed with the assistance of Mrtyunjaya 
Vidyalankara, his pandit at the College of Fort William. 14 Although his 
Bengali Bible had already gone through one revision before the Sanskrit 
version appeared, the Dharmapustaka exerted considerable influence over 
.subsequent translations into other regional Indian languages. Pandits 
gathered by Carey from all parts of India, who were apparently unfamiliar 
with biblical languages, used the Sanskrit instead of the Bengali version for 
drafting translations into their respective tongues. 

Many Sanskritic terms originally adapted by Carey were perpetuated in 
later Bible translations prepared by non-Baptist missionaries. In the con¬ 
temporary but anachronistic vocabulary of North Indian Christians, such 
terms as the following were standardized at Serampore: tsvara (flecx;), 
pavitratman (7rv£0[ia ayiov), paritrana (acoTvjpia), pratyaya (m<ms), and anugra- 
ha (xapi<;). For soteriological terms he vacillated between words that were 
part of ordinary Hindu vocabulary (e. g. prayascitta) and less familiar ones 
(e. g., tustikarana for the Greek tXaaTTjpiov, “propitiation”). When he decided 
that mukti — perhaps the most natural choice — would inevitably cause 
misunderstanding, Carey was not reluctant to coin neologisms merely on the 
basis of philological connotation (e. g., utkrayana for Xtaptoai^, “redemp¬ 
tion”). 15 

One can see in Carey’s Bible translation that he was cautious about the 
utilization of Sanskrit. But letters written during his first five years in 
Bengal reveal a more bold approach to hermeneutics. For example, although 
his published translations rendered the Hebrew Tetragrammaton by Yihua, 
his initial drafts avoided this Hebraism and used bhagavan instead: “At first 
I used the term Bhogaban indiscriminately wherever the English translators 
had used the word God 16 — but when he was said to be the God of particular 

12 Laird’s book elided the latter part of this sentence, and, due to this inexact 
quotation, never clearly brought out Carey’s design for Christian literature in 
Sanskrit (cf. Laird, 1972: 56). 

13 The New Testament was published in 1808; the Pentateuch in 1811; the 
historical books in 1815; and the Hagiography in 1816. A revision of the entire text 
was attempted, but never published. The first published Bible translation in Sanskrit 
was a pericope of Matthew’s Gospel, which appeared as a reading exercise in Carey’s 
Sanskrit grammar of 1806. 

14 For information on Mrtyunjaya, see KOPF, 1969: 204—08. 

15 The Bible translation prepared chiefly by the Calcutta Baptist missionary, 
William Yates (1792—1845), and finished posthumously by the Swiss Baptist, John 
Wenger (1811—1880), did not depart significantly from Carey’s terminology. It did, 
however, vastly improve upon his style. This version, published periodically between 
1840 and 1852, is the text of the present N. T. edition published by the Bible Society 
of India. 

16 This is evidence that Carey did not translate directly into Indian languages 
from Hebrew and Greek. He appears to have been more dependent on English than 
his hagiographers admit. 
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persons or Nations... it sounded very odd, ... and several mentioned it as a 
solecism saying he was every man’s Bhogaban” (W. Carey, 1797). Even more 
surprising is that Carey thought the Tetragrammaton could be rendered by 
the mystical monosyllable om, a supposition based on a false etymology: 
“Perhaps the Shanscrit word om ... may best of all embrace the idea [of the 
Tetragrammaton]. The word is composed of three letters in one — perhaps it 
is the Hebrew word Yahooa ” (W. Carey, 1797). 

Reaction to the Dharmapustaka as a translation was largely uncompli¬ 
mentary. Among the most able critics was Sanskritist H. H. Wilson, who 
observed that its “defects were neither incorrectness nor obscurity; but 
inelegance of expression and harshness of construction, ... a rigour of fidelity 
that cannot fail to cramp and distort the style... The novelty of the subject 
also, and the necessity of employing words to designate meanings which, 
although admissable, were unusual and unknown, contributed to disfigure 
the composition; and the Sanskrit Version has accordingly never been 
popular with the learned natives of India” (E. Carey, 1836: 606—07). 
Despite these critical defects, which were indeed critical because among the 
meanings of samskrta are “polished” or “sophisticated,” Carey’s Dharmapu¬ 
staka and manifesto for the new hermeneutics inaugurated a new phase in 
Hindu-Christian encounter, for which an entirely original set of ground rules 
had to be devised. 

William Hodge Mill (1792—1853) 

Stylistic and terminological improvement of Christian literature in 
Sanskrit was undertaken not by an Indian Christian as Carey had hoped, but 
rather by another Englishman, the Reverend William Hodge Mill, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who subsequently was elected Regius Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford. Mill was appointed by Bishop Middleton of Calcutta 17 
as principal of Bishop’s College, that city’s first Anglican theological semi¬ 
nary, founded in 1820 by the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel 
(London). 

A letter written shortly after Mill’s arrival in Calcutta (1821) indicates 
that he had quickly and correctly assessed the importance of Sanskrit for 
missionaries: “My own attention has been from the beginning chiefly 
devoted to the Sanskrit, the ancient brahminical language, in which all the 
terms of Hindu religion and philosophy are contained, and by which alone we 
can hope to understand that singular system of opinions, to which the whole 
of this vast population is enslaved” (Mill, 1822a). According to Mill’s 
viewpoint, Hinduism consisted of “sublime precepts of spiritual abstraction” 
overlaid with “monstrous and demoralizing legends” (Mill, 1831—37: lvi— 
lxi, jpassim). On the basis of this judgment, shared by Rammohun Roy and 


17 Middleton is chiefly remembered for his infamous offer of an outstanding 
career to Rammohun Roy on the condition that he become a Christian (SlNGH, 1958: 
249—50). 
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other Indian critics of traditional Hinduism, it would be wrong to dismiss 
Mill as a typical iconoclastic missionary. Far from being that type, , he 
utilized Sanskrit and its thought-forms so boldly that his writings rival and 
often surpass Brahmabandhav Upadhyay’s Hymn to Saccidananda, the only 
other Christian writing in Sanskrit that is well known in India today. 18 The 
influence of two men must be examined in order to properly understand 
Mill’s contributions to the new hermeneutics: Reginald Heber, a clergyman, 
and H. H. Wilson, an Orientalist.. 

Bishop Heber’s episcopate was brief, but during that time two ideas 
foremost in his mind were impressed upon Mill. He convinced the Principal 
that the confrontation between Hinduism and Christianity was sharpest on 
the twin issues of God’s moral character and the dogma of the Trinity (Roy 
and J.Marshman of Serampore had already argued about the divinity of 
Jesus Christ for several years by this time). At Heber’s behest, Mill 
undertook two translations intended to convey these very ideas: Sanskrit 
versions of the Decalogue and three Creeds (Apostles’, Niceno-Constantino- 
politan, and Athanasian), all of which were published by Bishop’s College in 
1823. 

Translating the Decalogue was simple compared with selecting appro¬ 
priate terminology for the complex ontological and Christological formulae of 
the three Creeds, identified in Sanskrit as the Pratitivakyatraya. (Below this 
title appeared a salutation to the Trinity, modeled after invocations of 
Ganesa at the beginning of Hindu texts: snpitre putrdya ca punydtmane ca 
namah). Mill’s nomenclature must have puzzled Hindu readers: the Father 
(pitr or tdta) is a deva (only once modified by eka ; unus deus , beoc) and he is 
the srastr or nimittabhuta (creator, 7toi.y)ty)<;) ; the Son (putra , tanaya , suta ) is 
both isvara and paramesvara and an avatdra (the perfect form avatatdra is 
used for xoctsX&ovtoc xal aapxco&svTa); and the Holy Spirit is the devdtman or 
Tsvardtman , whose primary characteristic is sakti. The scope for misinterpre¬ 
tation was immense. Even granting that hierarchical relationships in the 
Hindu pantheon are fluid, the normal ontological distinction between para¬ 
mesvara and a deva is so firm that an inquisitive Hindu might have wondered 
whether the Son was Mill’s favorite deity (istadevata) or whether the 
Christian Trinity was topsy-turvy from the standpoint of logic. A basic 
purpose of the Creeds, on the other hand, was to differentiate clearly 
between the Persons of the Trinity. Consequently, the phraseology of verses 
twenty-five to twenty-six of the Athanasian Creed might offset whatever 
unnatural associations the terms deva and paramesvara might bring into a 
Christian context: na gwrur na laghus sarve kintu nityds samanakah . ld But 
Hhis helpful qualification probably did not discourage Hindu readers from 


18 This short hymn first appeared in the Calcutta journal Sophia (Oct., 1898). For 
the Sanskrit text and French translation, see Le Saux, 1965: 265—71. An excellent 
exegesis can be found in GlSPERT—SAUCH, 1972: 60—79. 

19 “Nihil maius aut minus , sed totae tres personae coaeternae sibi sunt et coaequa- 


les .” 
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identifying the Trinity with the Hindu Triad (Brahma, Visnu and Siva), 
between which an apparent analogical correspondence exists. One of Roy’s 
remarks is pertinent in this connection, for, although he crusaded against 
both the Christian Trinity and the polytheism of his brethren, many Hindus 
probably concurred with him in rejecting attempts to vaunt the Trinity over 
the Triad — though few on either side would have shared his Unitarian 
propensities: “If Christianity inculcated a doctrine which represents God as 
-consisting of three persons, ... no Hindoo, in my opinion, who searches after 
truth, can conscientiously profess it in preference to Hindooism; for that 
which renders the modern Hindoo system of religion absurd and detestable, 
is that it represents the divine nature, though one (ekam brahma), as 
consisting of many persons, capable of assuming different forms for the 
discharge of different offices” (Ghose, 1978: 675). 

Space does not allow for a thorough analysis of other problematic 
technical terms introduced by Mill (e. g., tatsvarupa for ofxoouaio^ and vastu 
for substantia). Persona, however, merits more attention than others because 
Mill’s periphrasis for it highlights how problematic the utilization of technical 
terminology could be. 20 As a theist anxious to defend the Christian under¬ 
standing of God as personal, Mill was apprehensive about the term nirguna 
(“devoid of qualities”), which he feared — probably falsely — would suggest 
that his religion inculcates an impersonal monistic principle. By choosing 
laksana and visesa (“attribute” or “accident”) instead, 21 Mill obviously 
wanted to insure that readers would understand that the Christian God is 
saguna (“possessed of qualities”), not recognizing — as some Indologists 
and theologians now do 22 — that saguna is the less suitable of this word-pair, 
indicating as it does an internally complex Being endowed with attributes 
which are distinct from its substance. 

In all probability, Mill’s nomenclature reinforced the strict Vedantin’s 
impression that Christianity has, as R. De Smet has phrased it, only 
“symbolic and pedagogical value” (1963: 22). Mill was still feeling his way 
toward an authentic Indian hermeneutics, and his failure to communicate 
clearly at this point was not because Sanskrit is unsuitable for expressing 
what only Greek or Latin can. Rather, the terminology had to be borrowed 
from sources neither completely comprehensible nor trustworthy from the 
standpoint of his faith. Keenly aware that Sanskrit’s potential for expressing 
Christian ideas was greater than his translations might lead one to think, 
Mill turned to another scholar for assistance. 

20 Verse four of the Athanasian Creed: na traydndm visistdndn Icuryydd anyonya- 
sambhramam j na cdpi bhedanan tesu hy ekarupasya vastunah //. “... neque confudentes 
personas neque substantiam separantes P 

21 Cfi, e. g., yasmdn nijo viseso ‘sti pitur bhinnan ca laksanam putrasydnyo viseso 
‘sti punydtmanas tathdparah //. “ Alia est enim persona Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus 
sancti ” (Athanasian Creed). 

22 For details refer to De Smet, 1963: 20ff. and 1965: 6ff., the second of which 
includes valuable comments by P. Hacker, including his own Sanskrit version of the 
Athanasian Creed. 
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Sanskritist H. H. Wilson, an ‘‘associate syndic in Sanskrit” at Bishop’s 
College, began to collaborate with Mill in 1828 (James, 1830:100). A 
Proposed Version of Theological Terms, with a View to Uniformity in 
Translations of the Holy Scriptures, etc., into the Various Languages of 
India, the first product of their cooperation in refining the new hermeneutics, 
was published in March of that year. 23 A thorough review of this proposal, 
which even recommended ecclesiastical and cultic terminology (e. g., jydyas 
for presbyter and pratijhd or dharmapratistha for sacrament), is impractical 
here. An examination of several primary terms is sufficient to reveal a few 
principles governing the development of the new hermeneutics. 

Struck by the existence of a cognate term in Indian languages for the 
Greek bzbc, and Latin deus, and believing uniformity in Bible translations 
into Indian languages to be essential, tMill urged all Christians to utilize the 
corresponding Sanskrit word, deva : “The word expressing this el, 

elohim ] should be such as in enunciating the proposition ‘God is One’ — Deus 
Unus — [it] should convey a marked denial of the polytheistic proposition 
DU plures sunt ... Therefore in the languages of every heathen country, the 
word for the only living and true GOD, should be the same universally that 
idolaters affix to their gods... To avoid this... is at once to divest the 
proposition ‘There is but one God,’ of all the opposition to false worship 
which the Scripture everywhere intends by it: for no follower of the Vedas, 
and no Vedantic philosopher (whatever Rammohun Roy has alleged), re¬ 
gards the proposition that ‘There is One Supreme’ or even ‘One all-pervading 
mind’ as at all incompatible with the system of popular idolatry ... It is no 
sufficient objection to devah that it is not generally applied to this the 
highest scale in their mythology: the greater rather... is the necessity of 
vindicating to this word . . . its proper meaning of Godhead in 
the highest sense” (emphasis added; Mill, 1828: 1). Wilson concurred with 
Mill, citing as evidence a supposed reference to the supreme God in this line 
from Bhartrhari: eko devah kesavo vd sivo vd. Isvara, an alternative to deva, 
“involves a notion of Supremacy which would render it a solecism to say 
isvara bahavah ” (1828: 25—26), and would not convey an opposition 
between one true God and many false ones. 

For the Hebrew Tetragrammaton Mill suggested either isvara and 
paramesvara, or sambhu and svayambhu, preferring the latter pair because 
they convey more naturally the connotation of self-existence (1828: 2). 
Wilson warned against them in view of their popular association with Siva. 
The first pair of terms was preferable to him because “the Iswara recognized 
by one division [of Sankhya] is something different from any of the 
mythological persons, and by the Vaishnavas the world is said to be triform 


23 The publication date, which does not appear on the title page, can be verified 
in “The Boden Professorship of Sanscrit at Oxford,” 1832: 246. H. H. Wilson 
appealed to his work on “the rendering of Scripture Terms into the Sanskrit 
language” when he was a candidate for the Boden Chair in 1832 (MONIER— 
Williams, 1976: ix, n.4). 
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or cidacidisvarah , ‘Spirit, matter, and a governing Power’” (1828: 26). 
Whatever the final choice of translators might be, Mill pleaded, Carey’s 
practice of transcribing Yahweh into Devanagarl characters must be abando¬ 
ned. “The Serampore translators... withhold from, instead of imparting to 
the heathen reader, the real knowledge of the name, ... at the same time 
tending to confirm him in his favourite notion of local religion and worship 
(varying for different Nations of mankind as well for the object as the mode 
of it), attributing an unintelligible Proper N ame to the foreign God of 
Israel” (1828: 2). 

Despite the risk of initial misunderstanding, Mill was willing to utilize 
terminology appropriated by Hindu philosophy and religion in the hope of 
gradually grafting new connotations onto it. For instance, he favored 
expressing xt iaiq by srsti. “It is no objection... that the Hindus do not 
attach to this word at present the idea of creation from nothing. The same 
might be said of xtR^siv and creare , in the language of Pagan Greece and 
Rome: which are nevertheless in Christian writings always employed in the 
scriptural sense. The knowledge of the Scriptures will do the same for the 
language of the converted Hindu” (1828: 5). In reference to utilizing mukti , 
his defense was as follows: “It is no objection to the use of this word, that 
the Mukti or Salvation which the Hindu devotees profess to seek, consists 
in the absorption of individual existence in the One Eternal Essence of the 
Deity and is expressly distinguished by them from what they deem the lower 
(and perishable) reward of individual happiness in the heaven of Indra. The 
circumstance of this being the proper word for salvation — and the only one 
for Eternal salvation decides us to take this: and the right idea of it will 
follow to the converted Hindu” (1828: 7). 

Wilson’s chief contribution to the new hermeneutics was selection of 
soteriological terminology. As an equivalent for SixatocnV/) (“justification”), 
which in Christian thought has come to mean a transhuman juridical act 
whereby legal rectitude is imputed to a believer (Kittel, 1964—72: 192— 
210), Mill suggested either yathdrthikarana or nydyikarana (Mill, 1828: 8). 
Wilson bypassed both terms and proposed suddhi instead, which Mill had 
suggested for ayiaafAos (“sanctification”). “If we follow the example of the 
original and apply to forensic language for an equivalent, suddhih and sucih 
are the terms there used. The latter however will be best reserved for the 
personal purification of the Jews ; the former may be applied to Justification. 
Thus after a person has undergone the ordeal of taking a ring or seal out of 
boiling oil it is said pradesinTh ca tasydtha parikseyuh pariksikah / yasya 
vispotaka na syuh suddho ‘sav anyathdsucih 11 Mitakshara [2.113]. ‘Let the 
examiners examine his finger, if no blisters appear he is innocent, otherwise 
he is guilty” (1828: 31). Suddhi in this sense later became a keyword in the 
writings of John Muir. 

Mill and Wilson had published their proposal in the hope of stimulating 
further inquiry, and the response reflected widespread interest. One reader, 
Rammohun Roy, perhaps slightly offended by Mill’s reference to him (vide. 
page 40, supra) , was disturbed by their assessment of the term deva. Because 
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of its consequences for the direction of the new hermeneutics, a hitherto 
unknown letter written by Roy about this issue is worthy of lengthy 
quotation. 24 

“I regret very much that the Revd. W. Mill and Dr. Wilson have relied 
so much on the occasional use of some terms as employed in ancient writings, 
instead of referring to the present acceptation of the word amongst the 
Natives of India. In proposing Deva as a substitute for the word God, these 
two learned gentlemen adduce two circumstances. 1st — That this Sanskrit 
term is similar in sound to the word Theos in Greek and Deus in Latin — 
Though these words might have been derived one from the other, the 
meaning commonly attached to one of them may be different from that of the 
others. Since words however closely connected by etymology often branch 
into widely different significations, being used sometimes in a vague and 
general sense as Spirit in English from the Latin Spiritus; sometimes with 
a limited and precise meaning as ‘Balakhana’ signifying the upper story of a 
house... Therefore no general reliance can be placed on derivation to justify 
the application of a derivative word in one language according to its 
signification of the original... The second circumstance to which they refer is 
that the word Deva is found in the ancient Sanscrit writings applied to the 
Supreme Being. I must observe that the word is very rarely so applied; and 
where so used is never taken substantively but adjectively and explained by 
the commentators to signify “Glorious,” “Splendid,”... the ancient writer 
or writers of the Veds being very careful to preserve a distinction between 
the signification of the word Deva and the Supreme Being... The Hindus 
whether in the Lower or Upper Provinces, in Bengal or Hindusthan, never 
use the word Deva at all singly, but on the contrary have recourse to the 
word Deota... when they wish to express separately the meaning implied 
in the word Deva... In my humble opinion the introduction of this word 
Deva to signify God... would require a change in the vernacular language of 
this country and unintentionally tend to confirm irrevocably Polytheism 
among the Hindoos” (Roy, n. d.). 

Roy’s criticisms were taken seriously; thereafter deva was restricted to 
the idea of false gods. Other articles appeared in Indian journals, debating 
whether or not Mill and Wilson were too cautious or overly experimental. 
Orientalist Vans Kennedy, to cite only one example, urged translators to use 
bhagavdn and brahman for deus (1831b: 200—07). 25 Encouraged by this 
response, Mill and Wilson jointly composed evangelistic tracts in Sanskrit 
(James, 1830:129), none of which, regrettably, still exist. 

After laboring for nearly a decade to construct a hermeneutics suitable 
for teaching arcane dogmas (e. g., the relations between the Three Persons of 


24 This letter is mentioned neither in S. D. Collet’s Life and Letters of Raja 
Rammohun Roy (1914) nor N. Matthews’ and D. WAlNWRlGHT’s Guide to Western 
Manuscripts in the British Isles Relating to South and S. E. Asia (1965). 

25 See also Kennedy, 1831a: 169ff.; J. Wilson, 1830—31: 356ff.; idem , 1831: 


318ff. 
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the Trinity), Mill abruptly abandoned this cumbrous approach to dialogue. 
Instead, he began to announce Jesus Christ as the “great saviour” (mahdr 
moktr ), emphasizing thereby that Christianity is a way of salvation, a 
moksadharma or muktimdrga , not just another theologico-philosophical sy¬ 
stem, which was probably the impression given by the Creeds. Mill had 
realized long before that Hindus were more likely confounded than enlighte¬ 
ned by an avalanche of Christian dogma, no matter how sophisticated its 
terminology. During a journey to Poona in 1822, he entered the following 
cryptic note in his diary: “Brahmans refuse [to accept copies of the] N.T.; 
[they] say they find it is not medicine [for moksa ] but theology and 
morals” (Mill, n. d.: fol. 72). 

Ramacandra Vidyabhusana, Mill’s pandit, was the catalyst that made 
him decide to jettison excess ballast from the Christian message in order to 
highlight its salvific value. The pandit presented some Sanskrit verses in 
praise of Jesus Christ to Mill in 1828, and he hoped to expand them into a 
Purana (Mill, 1831—37: ix). Commencing with the lament of a sisya 
(“student”) bewildered by wise men, whose teachings conflict with each 
other ( budhah samastah parasparam bhinnamatah) , Ramacandra’s poem then 
proceeded to the response of the guru, a follower of the true scripture 
(yatharthasastranuydyin) , who declared the path of salvation (paritranapa - 
tha). Intrigued by this approach, Mill appropriated the project when 
Ramacandra’s zeal lagged. Completed with Wilson’s assistance, the finished 
text, which retained the pandit’s introductory canto, swelled to the massive 
size of more than five thousand slokas. Mill called it the Srikhrstasamglta 
(hereafter cited as SKhS), 26 thereby suggesting a contrast between his 
subject and the Bhagavad-Gita’s Krsna. This composition, called the 
“Indian Christiad” in view of its epic proportions (Mill, 1831—37: lvi), is 
especially unique because no other Christian author, Indian or European, 
attempted anything on the same scale in Sanskrit until P. C. Devassia’s 
mahdkavya , the Kristubhagavatam, recently appeared (1977). It is practical 
to extract only a few verses from this vast text for analysis with regard to 
Mill’s newly found hermeneutical freedom. 

The most striking feature of the SKhS, in contrast to Mill’s earlier work, 
is its incorporation of compounded philosophical terms already appropriated 
by classical darsanas (e. g., cidrupa , 1.14.25, rajastamovihma , 2nd ed., 1.1.12, 

26 The first volume, Yesutpattiparva, was published by Bishop’s College Press in 
1831. Three subsequent volumes, Putrabhisekaparva, Satpalakacaritra, and the 
Moktrmahatmya, were published by the same press in 1837. A second, slightly 
revised, edition was issued in 1842 after Mill’s return to England. S. RAJAMANICKAM 
mistakenly attributed the SKhS to de Nobili for two reasons. First, there are several 
anonymous manuscripts in South Indian libraries identical to the SKhS except for the 
title, Khrstuglta. Second, de Nobili is known to have composed some literature in 
Sanskrit, but none has yet been identified with much certainty. On this basis, 
RAJAMANICKAM speculated that de Nobili was the original author and that Mill’s 
printed edition was only a copy. On the contrary, the anonymous manuscripts are 
copies of Mill’s text made in the customary way for duplicating books in India at that 
time (vide RAJAMANICKAM, 1972: 86—90). 
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and saccidvimba, 2nd ed. 1.1.24), but without any qualifications whatsoever. 
Clearly, in the SKhS Mill was at ease with his hermeneutics. The reason for 
this seems to be his belief that the context itself, drawn from the life of Christ 
in the Gospels, would guard against unnatural associations. One example 
from the last canto of the Yesutpattiparva (the “Isvaraputrastotra”) will 
suffice to illustrate this principle. This section imitates the “Namaskara” 
portion of the Devimahatmya and is replete with unqualified epithets drawn 
from other Puranic texts. In one passage, Mill ethicized may a by 
contextualizing it with Christ’s victory over Satan: yaccihndgre dvisam devo 
bhumau pete nrmatsyakahjnamas tasmai namas tasmai mayapraksepine na- 
mah II (“Glory to him! Glory to him! Glory to him, the destroyer of maya\ 
Before whose sign [the cross or crucifix ?], the god of [his] foes, half-man and 
half-fish, plunged to earth!” 1.14.53). Maya in this context, is not an 
inexplicable principle responsible for the cosmic illusion, but rather it 
suggests moral, even demonic rebellion in the universe. It is not only ajnana 
on a magnified scale; it is also ethical chaos. 

With this kind of sloka, the new hermeneutics entered yet another stage 
of development: philological exactitude was superseded by contextualiza- 
tion. That this transition had actually taken place is supported by the birth- 
narrative (Yesutpattiparva), the context for eulogizing Christ as mayapra- 
ksepin . The significance of the setting is that Mill attempted there to satisfy 
an aspect of Hindu religious psychology, to which Narayana Rao made 
allusion (vide p, 29 f., supra) : the belief that the advent of an avatar a must be 
attended by great portents of future happiness. The author realized that the 
context of Christ’s birth must be shifted from its immediate inauspicious 
consequence (the slaughter of children in Bethlehem) to the eventual 
overthrow of Satan and other eschatalogical victories. 

Another verse at the end of the “Isvaraputrastotra” (1.14.72), uttered 
by Jesus Christ, indicates that Mill overcame his previous inhibitions about 
terminology technically appropriated by Advaita Vedanta: yohanni janyaya- 
naprastutah sa mayy eva mdrgam parimrstam dpyat / hatasv aham- 
krtyagamdtavisu tatsaccidanandanivarikasu // (“When the forests and moun¬ 
tains of egotism, obscuring [my] saccidananda from them, are destroyed, may 
he, who has commenced on the path that originated with John [the Baptist], 
attain in Me alone, the thoroughly pure marga”). 27 Except for the intrusion 
of a non-Sanskritic name (Yohanni), there is no artificiality in this passage. 
From the hermeneutical point of view, however, it has both a peculiar 
weakness and strength. Unlike his treatment of mdyd, Mill did not here 
contextualize ahamkrti (“egotism”) in such a way that it was ethicized and 
connoted selfishness as an offense against God. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that Hindus took this passage as evidence that Christians share 


27 In view of the current fascination with saccidananda among Indian and 
Western theologians (e.g., BOYD, 1974: 82—84, 93—94), it is appropriate to point 
out that its first appearance in a Christian context was in the supposed seventeenth- 
century forgery, the so-called Pseudo-Veda (Ellis, 1822: 9). 
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with them the presupposition, embedded in ahamkrti , that conceptualizing 
oneself as a distinct ontological entity over against Brahman is a flaw 
resulting from intellectual — not moral — weakness. The strength of this 
verse is its identification of saccidananda with Jesus Christ. Mill’s belief in an 
interpersonal exchange with the absolute, as a possibility not doubtful but 
real, may thereby have been communicated more effectively than if such a 
bold reversal of the concept had not been attempted. 

Mill’s transition to a more mature, contextualized hermeneutics, unen¬ 
cumbered by countless pedantic qualifications, was foreshadowed by several 
statements in the Proposed Version of Theological Terms. To say that the 
“right idea of [mukti\,” for example, “will follow to the converted Hindu,” 
implies a series of assumptions. First, the established connotations of words 
cannot be subverted, except slowly. Second, from a Christian perspective, the 
concept of muhti is not entirely false; there is something true about it that 
leads into Christianity. Third, its dross will be extracted “after” conversion, 
as “Hindu Christians” (the expression for converts at that time) progress in 
their understanding of the new faith. And fourth, muhti may be safely, 
indeed persuasively, used by Christian translators and retained by converts 
as part of their spiritual heritage. Mill’s hermeneutics, then, avoided empha¬ 
sizing disjunctions between Hindu and Christian thought. Rather, by gra¬ 
dual, if not almost imperceptible, alterations of context and meaning, he 
rerouted his audience toward Christianity. The strategy was to bring Hindu 
readers to the goal by means of familiar landmarks, and to get them there 
before they realize where they are going, for then they might turn back. 

One might ask at this point whether or not the SKhS accomplished this 
desired end at least in the case of Ramacandra, whose apparent affection and 
even reverence for Jesus Christ inspired Mill in the first place. Mill learned, 
to his obvious disappointment, that not only his pandit but other Hindus as 
well were capable of something unimaginable from his exclusivistic point of 
view: multiple allegiance, whether to the Bible and the Bhagavad-Glta, or to 
Christ and Krsna. 28 Yet the SKhS performed its function well; it was a 
bridge to the learned Hindu community that would not otherwise have been 
there. “Many Brahmans have expressed a strong desire to read this work: 
and one heathen pandit now teaches it to his heathen pupils. In the temple of 
Calighat, ... I have witnessed its eager reception by a number of priestly 
devotees, ... who in those precincts would have rejected even with contumely 
the gift of any Bengali or Hindi tract, but who read and chanted this with a 
full knowledge of its anti-idolatrous tendency” (Mill, 1831—37: lix). 

Also important to note is that Mill himself realized his hermeneutical 
experiments were unprecedented, and that these tentative efforts might 
provoke a backlash in the missionary community. On the one hand, he was at 


28 “Though sufficiently enlightened to confess freely the moral superiority of the 
Gospel to the exoteric superstition to which he conforms, [Ramacandra] declares with 
equal frankness, his decided preference to the mystic theology of the Bhagavad Gita 
to anything which he has seen in Christianity” (Mill, 1831—37 : lx). 
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ease with his methodology in retelling the Gospels and undoubtedly believed 
he was on the right track. Equivocation, on the other hand, is evident in his 
concern that critics would accuse him of crypto-Hindu tendencies. Inertia in 
missionary methods, which regarded all innovation as paganizing Christiani¬ 
ty rather than Christianizing Hinduism, threatened him. That the charge of 
creating a hybrid Christo-paganism was a worrisome problem can be seen in 
the English preface, where Mill defensively claimed that he “did not concede 
anything, either in taste or expression, to the Hindus,” but took from them 
only “the material of language and measure, in which... Christian senti¬ 
ments might be expressed” (1831—37: liii). Despite his assimilation of 
Sanskrit terminology in a way that was clearly not syncretistic, the fore¬ 
going survey of his hermeneutics is proof that his remark was an understate¬ 
ment. 

Contrary to Mill’s concern that the SKhS might tarnish his reputation 
for orthodoxy, the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel’s annual report 
for 1831 informed its supporters hyperbolically that the book was “admitted 
as a standard work to be used in the most solemn offices of [brahminical] 
religion” (Mill, 1833). Lest someone might misunderstand this exaggerated 
flattery, Mill clarified his reference to the reception of the SKhS at Kalighat. 
The report’s assertion, he objected defensively, “was utterly destitute of 
foundation in fact” (Mill, 1833). His amended account, quoted at length 
below, is a poignant reminder of the uneasiness felt by this pioneering 
hermeneutist in the presence of doctrinally demanding peers. As an eyewit¬ 
ness account of tentative signs of approval given by Kalighat Hindus for this 
form of interreligious encounter, the document also shows how brahminical 
prejudices eroded slowly. “I described... what happened on a particular 
occasion when I first distributed the tract at Calighat... Many of the 
throng of devotees (not those who were then engaged in worship before the 
shrine of the goddess — but crowding the adjoining porticoes...) receiving 
the tract when offered to them, and finding it not to be a vernacular Bengali 
tract, but in their own sacred Sanscrit, — chanting its metrical sentences* 
after their usual manner of reading, with evident pleasure and delight. Surely 
there is a vast interval between this and the assertion that the work was 
‘used in’ (i. e., so as to be a part of) ‘the solemn offices of their own 
idolatrous religion’: ... Those engaged at the time in singing the praises of 
the goddess, asked for the book to be laid down on the floor beside them, — 
since it was impure for them to touch at that time, but they would read it 
afterwards by themselves! Such was the case with nearly all those; only one 
or two refusing it altogether: and I doubt not that every one who received it 
from my hands in the temple, had need of some ceremonial lustration 
before he worshipped Cali again” (Mill, 1833). 

The crucial, though seemingly insignificant, step forward at this junc¬ 
ture in interreligious relations was that almost everyone at Kalighat accep¬ 
ted a copy of the SKhS — some with unfeigned reluctance but others with 
sincere appreciation. This happened in spite of the book’s limitations: its 
mleccha (barbarian, non-Hindu) author; its odd subject matter; and even its 
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leather binding. 29 In view of these disadvantages, Mill’s comparatively 
favorable reception is puzzling. One reason for this treatment is that Mill, 
unlike Carey, admitted the existence of at least some jewels inside the 
“golden casket” as well as “pebbles and trash.” Moreover, he had actually 
interpreted, or adorned, Jesus Christ with those very jewels (e. g., saccid- 
ananda). Another underlying factor, which revolutionized Mill’s presentation 
as well as Carey’s, was Sanskrit itself. In this connection the ramifications of 
mleccha must be considered. The Visnudharmasutra (64.15) and the Vasis- 
thadharmasutra (6.41), to mention only two texts, unequivocally prohibit 
Hindus from speaking to, or learning the languages of, non-Aryans (Kane, 
1968: 290—91; idem , 1941: 383). No corresponding legal prohibition, how¬ 
ever, prevents them from listening to a mleccha who addresses them in their 
own sacred speech and cherished cadences. Of course, presumption was 
altogether against such a contingency arising. By finding a loophole in 
regulations restricting contact with mlecchas, Mill managed to defy stereo¬ 
types. It is not improbable that the Kalighat Hindus asked themselves, even 
if only tentatively, whether or not this Khrsta (Christ), whose words Mill had 
framed in a pleasingly polished style of the aryabhasa (“Aryan language”), 
was more than a mere mleccha god unworthy of an honest hearing. 

Parallels with the Apostle Paul’s address to the Athenians concerning 
the “unknown God,” in which references were made to Greek poets and Stoic 
philosophers, are too obvious to ignore. Both the Apostle and the Principal 
utilized languages and technically appropriated terminology that possessed 
an aura of sanctity and authority. Consequently, both men gained an 
attentive audience, which, in all probability, would have rejected their 
message outright if it had worn a less prestigious dress. 30 In point of fact, 
Mill’s pioneering work in Christian Sanskrit literature did attain acclaim. 
Shortly before his departure from India in 1837, a Hindu kavi pronounced 
him a new Kalidasa (kalidasah punarajani bhuvi, “Tribute of the Pandits,” 
1837: 710). It was not until John Muir, however, that the new Indian 
hermeneutics was applied self-confidently as a legitimate aspect of the 
Christian approach to Hindus. 

When Christian hermeneutists took advantage of Sanskrit’s recognized 
capacity for multiple signification, that language entered a new phase and its 

29 W. Yates had the same trouble as Mill a decade earlier: “When Yates, the 
Baptist missionary, visited [Nuddea] in 1821, the pandits would not receive even 
Sanscrit tracts from him near the river, but sent a person to procure them at a 
prescribed distance from its banks” (WEITBRECHT, 1858: 148). Probably these tracts 
were Yates’s now lost Satyadarsana, which invited native literati to study the 
Christian scriptures. 

30 To make an analogy with the Apostle Paul does not, of course, legitimize 
Mill’s hermeneutics or immunize it against criticism. One might draw an analogy with 
a Hindu (e. g., RADHAKRISHNAN) trying to communicate Vedanta to Western readers 
by means of English and thoughtforms borrowed from European philosophers, but 
then the correspondence with a sacred language like Sanskrit would be missing. 
Furthermore, Mill himself had the Apostle Paul in mind as the model for his 
hermeneutics (Mill, 1837: 721). 
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literature was enlarged. Just as was the case centuries earlier with Buddhist 
and Jain Sanskrit, the Dharmapustaka and SKhS transformed Sanskrit 
according to the needs of a particular religious community. Henceforth in 
this study, this material will be designated as Church Sanskrit. The reason 
for this name is not the same as that connoted by similar but contemptuous 
names, such as Missionary Bengali or Babu English. Nor is it meant to 
suggest a language like Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, which altered standard 
phonetics and spawned unusual grammatical forms. In its mature stage, 
Church Sanskrit was purely classical and clearly conformable to the kavya 
style. But Sanskrit was not left unaltered by the impact of Carey and Mill; 
nor was Christianity unchanged by Sanskrit. Hermeneutical assimilation and 
dissimilation had its ^brollary in the Sanskritization of Christianity and the 
Christianization of Sanskrit. There was an assimilation because each term 
had established connotations of various degrees of convergence with the 
Christian idea'to which it was fused (e. g., deva). There was also dissimilation 
because the associations of certain terms were overruled in the new atmo¬ 
sphere of forensic theology (e. g., suddhi). 

At least initially Carey and Mill only had tactical considerations in mind 
when they selected Sanskrit as the matrix for the new Indian hermeneutics. 
Primarily they wanted to deprive pandits of linguistic inferiority as a reason 
for dismissing Christianity out of hand. Another tangible, but unrealized, 
benefit was a standard liturgical, devotional and theological language, 
maximizing the benefits of uniform phraseology throughout India, for which 
the linguistic precision of Sanskrit would be necessary. Professor M. Monier- 
Williams, for one, was optimistic about this rich linguistic matrix at the 
disposal of the Indian church. “Such, indeed, is the exuberance and flexibility 
of this language and its power of compounding words, that when it has been, 
so to speak, baptized, and thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of Christia¬ 
nity, it will probably be found, next to Hebrew and Greek, the most 
expressive vehicle of Christian truth” (1861: 54). After reading the Boden 
Professor’s remark, nothing could be more sobering than V. Raghavan’s 
assessment of Church Sanskrit as “crude and unintelligible jargon” (1956: 5). 
Both men, however, stood apart from the historical context of interreligious 
dialogue that Church Sanskrit was meant to subserve. The most exacting 
test undergone by the new Indian hermeneutics was the MP Controversy, 
and the basis for judgment upon it must be the pandits who disputed with 
Muir, the successor of Carey and Mill. 31 


31 See also YOUNG, 1979: 227ffi, for additional information about Church 
Sanskrit in the post-Muir period and a bibliography of literature based upon that 
terminology. 



IV. THE DISPUTANTS 


Few controversies entail such disastrous consequences for mutual re¬ 
spect as those about religion, especially when participants and spectators do 
not try to understand the complexity of the milieu in which the arguments 
are premised. This is why each contributor to what is here called the MP 
Controversy must be viewed individually rather than merely labeled as a 
Christian or Hindu. After all, this was a conflict not between religions per se, 
but rather between religious persons of particular persuasions. To allow 
labels to suffice in this study might lead contemporary Christians to disavow 
Muir’s MP, and Hindus to reject Soma.’s MPS, Hara.’s MPO, and Nila.’s 
STV. Choices such as these are, of course, unencouraged here. Then, in order 
to enhance mutual understanding and keep sectarian partiality at a distance, 
each of the MP Controversy disputants is presented in the following pages 
insofar as biographical information illuminates their apologetics. 


John Muir (1810—1882): The Challenger 

John Muir, eldest son of a Glasgow merchant and sometime magistrate 
of that city, received his education in Greek and Latin at the grammar school 
in Irvine. Tertiary studies at the University of Glasgow were interrupted 
when a prominent uncle nominated him to a writership in the East India 
Company. As was the pattern for new appointees, Muir entered the 
Company’s training college at Haileybury in 1826, where he was awarded 
prizes and medals in classics, law, and Bengali. A compulsory year of 
orientation at Calcutta’s College of Fort William began in mid-1828, at 
which time, presumably, he studied under William Carey, Professor of 
Bengali. It may have been that Carey himself introduced Muir to Church 
Sanskrit. 

Muir’s arrival in Calcutta coincided with an important stage in the 
development of the new hermeneutics. Carey’s manifesto in the Friend of 
India had appeared earlier in the decade, preceded by the Dharmapustaka. 
The Calcutta Baptists, W. Yates and J. Wenger, were occupied with their 
Sanskrit version of the Bible, several pericopes of which were soon to be 
issued. Mill’s translations of the Decalogue and creeds were still circulating. 
The Proposed Version of Theological Terms, completed with H. H. Wilson’s 
assistance, had already elicited Rammohun Roy’s acerbic comments. More 
importantly, the SKhS was conceived in 1828. 

Unstinting support as a layman for the propagation of Christianity and 
diligent research into Sanskrit literature were the two outstanding features 
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of Muir’s career in India. That he preferred these activities to his work in the 
EIC is confirmed in the fact that, although he established his reputation as 
an evangelist and Sanskritist at an early date, his name is mentioned only in 
footnotes to administrative studies of the North-Western Provinces where he 
served for a quarter century. By pursuing a career with the EIC, Muir was 
following the example of many other nineteenth-century Orientalists, who 
lived at a time when Indie studies was still not widely recognized as a 
legitimate field in an academic curriculum. Serving in the mofussil became an 
opportunity for acquiring languages and collecting materials useful for his 
sectarian works, such as the MP, and his major contribution to Indology, 
Original Sanskrit Texts. 

The scope of this scholarly lay missionary’s secondary career in adminis¬ 
tration will be summarized succinctly, referring only to where and when he 
worked for the Company in the NWP. There are two reasons for making this 
outline, even though Muir’s career was not extraordinary. First, by linking 
his name to others in civil administration, it will be possible to ascertain 
some of the influences that shaped his theological outlook. Second, it will 
define more precisely the Hindu milieu that Muir knew firsthand and argued 
against. 

Between 1830 and 1853, Muir was alternately gazetted to five of the six 
divisions in the NWP. His first assignment was assistant to the Collector- 
Magistrate of Farrukhabad (1830—1833). Later he transferred to the Sadr 
Board of Revenue in Allahabad, serving (1833—1837) as Assistant to the 
Secretary, Robert Merttins Bird. Appointed next as a Settlement Officer in 
the Meerut and Saharanpur Districts (1837—1842), he investigated titles to 
tax-exempt properties. It was in this period that the MP was written and 
revised for the first time. During a brief but eventful tenure, Muir went to 
Benares and supervised the reorganization of the Sanskrit College (1844— 
1845). From 1845 to 1850, he was alternately gazetted as Collector-Magistra¬ 
te at Azamgahr, Gorakhpur, and Delhi. Three years before retirement, he 
served as Civil and Sessions Judge in Fatehpur (1850—1853). 

It is relevant to determine the theological party, if any, to which Muir 
was aligned while serving with the EIC. Instead of his denominational 
affiliation as a Protestant (Episcopal Church of Scotland), the issue concerns 
views that would shape his attitude to missions and other religions. Any 
hope is ill-founded that would expect an answer to correspond to one of the 
labels bandied about in modern parlance. Moreover, to ascertain which form 
of Christianity Soma., Hara., and Nila, encountered and rebutted, such 
terms as. Fundamentalist, Evangelical, or Liberal will be less than useful by 
themselves. 

Priority is assigned to issues in religion in a way that changes contin¬ 
uously from one century to the next and from one continent to another. 
Evangelical, a notorious term used below, no longer signifies what it did 
even in the preceding century. Its permutations have been legion, beginning 
(in the English speaking world) in the sixteenth century and continuing into 
the present. It further splits into British, American, and continental us- 
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ages. 32 Whether Muir was an Evangelical or something else can be determi¬ 
ned according to diverse sets of criteria. A pious devotional life, fired by a 
sense of urgency about bringing the Gospel to non-Christians might be one 
set (the British); and scrupulous regard for such doctrines as total depravity, 
substitutionary atonement, and biblical inerrancy another (the American). 
Such distinctive features of Evangelicalism as these often but not always 
coexisted in the early nineteenth-century Christian, just as they do today. In 
the following discussion, they will frequently intersect. 

According to either of the above-mentioned sets of criteria, the MP’s 
author was a quasi-Evangelical. One finds evidence of both traits in Muir’s 
conduct and writings, but they coexisted uneasily with others not generally 
found in Evangelicals. Although he moved within their circles, he was 
gradually entering another theological universe, in which non-supernaturalis- 
tic explanations of biblical inspiration and miracles prevailed, as well as 
latitudinarian beliefs about the salvation of non-Christians. Muir made this 
transition partly because of his encounter with Hinduism, which had a 
profound impact on his understanding of tolerance and truth in religion. 
During the time that he composed and revised the MP twice, the severity of j 
his judgment on Hindus fluctuated markedly. However much Muir’s commit¬ 
ment to Evangelicalism was subject to vicissitudes, he was clearly indebted 
to that tradition, expressing himself conceptually in its terminology especial¬ 
ly when he wrote the MP. 

The way to establish Muir’s theological proclivities is twofold. First, this 
subject is approached by utilizing P.Penner’s study of the Thomasonian 
school of settlement officers, the most thorough examination of the religious 
attitudes of administrators with whom Muir served. This is supplemented by 
looking into Muir’s management of the Benares Sanskrit College in order to 
see how he put his convictions into practice. The second approach is to sift 
through the internal evidence in his own theological and missiological 
writings. 

Historians have long recognized that committed Christians took an 
active role in the British administration of the NWP, and that many of them 
engaged, privately or publicly, in religious and social causes. The connec¬ 
tions between them were so close that they formed a network of sympathi¬ 
zers, a school of thought united by common views and goals. The shared 
ideals that drew these administrators (for the most part Haileybury gradu¬ 
ates from the 1820s and 1830s) together were evangelical, expansionist, and 
reformist (Penner, 1970: iii). Under the leadership of James Thomason, 
Lieutenant General of the NWP (1843—1853), these Christian administra¬ 
tors coalesced even more tightly. 

Thomason was strongly influenced by the piety and social consciousness 
of the Clapham sect, the evangelical wing of the Church of England led by 


32 As a continental designation for Lutherans, evangelical can be dismissed here. 
The Oxford Dictionary of the English Language concisely summarizes the vicissi¬ 
tudes to which this word has been subject. 
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Charles Simeon, a Cambridge clergyman. Simeon’s influence on Charles 
Grant of the EIC’s London-based Board of Directors is well documented. 
For nominating candidates to the Indian chaplaincy, Grant depended upon 
Simeon’s advice, and many of them were his own curates. As a child, 
Thomason had been entrusted to Simeon’s care, imbibing from him the 
deeply-felt concern for non-Christians that so often characterizes Evangeli¬ 
calism. Like most nineteenth-century Evangelicals, Thomason was equally 
committed to India’s social and economic development. This was character¬ 
istic of the balance between pietism and activism that the Thomasonian 
school maintained. 

Administrators who looked to Thomason for leadership in matters of 
government and religion linked themselves with missionaries, especially 
Evangelicals, wherever they served. Pockets of Evangelicals, consequently, 
existed in most provincial centers where Muir served. The Benares Division 
was one; Allahabad and its Sadr Board of Revenue headed by R. M. Bird, a 
prominent Evangelical under whom Muir served, was another (Penner, 
1970: 21—23). 

Penner hesitated, with justifiable caution, to classify Muir as a full- 
fledged evangelical Thomasonian. To some extent Muir did adhere to the 
above-cited pattern. His frequent contributions to missionary periodicals 
underlined his sympathy for, if not allegiance to, Evangelicals. Definitely on 
their periphery, Muir never publically declared his solidarity with them. 
Rather, having qualms about their often ill-informed enthusiasm, he profes¬ 
sed support for their proselytizing in principle only. 

Along with Muir’s evangelical sympathies were others that, in modern 
language, are called ecumenical. British Evangelicals, generally speaking, 
have been less separatist-minded than their American counterparts. Muir, 
likewise, valued unity more than doctrinal purity. There is no evidence 
whatsoever that Muir disdained Dissenters or that he thought their mission¬ 
ary activities infringed upon Anglican prerogatives. More than once he 
contributed to the Baptists’ Friend of India, to mention only one denomina¬ 
tion whose relations with the officially recognized clergy were far from 
cordial. The John Wenger Collection of the BMS Archives contains numerous 
letters from Muir, in which the two correspondents pondered over Sanskrit 
equivalent^ for biblical terminology. To attribute this kind of ecumenical 
cooperation to Muir does not detract from his standing as an Evangelical, 
quasi or otherwise. 

The depth and durability of Muir’s commitment to Evangelicalism can 
be tested by examining memoranda submitted by him to government while 
superintending the Benares Sanskrit College (1844—45). These documents 
are revealing because the situation in which they were written was so 
anomalous. An appointment such as Muir’s was a calculated risk, regardless 
of the degree to which he was a fully persuaded Evangelical. How would the 
faculty and student body react to this principal, a qualified Sanskritist but 
author of the MP (first published five years earlier), which purported to 
overthrow the very religion the College was meant to preserve and even 
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rejuvenate ? If nothing else, Muir’s appointment is evidence that Thoma- 
sonians tried to bring Christian influence — or pressure — to bear on that 
religion. 

The test must not be phrased in terms of a general plan for infusing into 
the College Western modes of thought allegedly responsible for European 
technological achievements. The issue is whether or not Muir tried to steer 
the pandits and students toward Christianity either as a religion to which 
they should convert or as a superior statement of truth. One finds that Muir 
influenced the curriculum according to a perspective that was firm though 
unaccompanied by the defiant gestures one would expect from a “flaming 
Evangelical. ” 

When the Benares Sanskrit College (founded by Jonathan Duncan in 
the late eighteenth century) began to deteriorate in the early 1840s, Muir, 
whose reputation as a Sanskritist came to the attention of his superiors in 
government, was selected to diagnose its ills. A harshly worded memoran¬ 
dum was submitted to the education department soon afterward. Muir did 
not restrict his criticisms to the pandits’ tedious traditional teaching meth¬ 
ods. At the outset the report condemned, in sweeping generalizations, the 
religious and philosophic content of the courses themselves. “The metaphysi¬ 
cal systems are notoriously characterized by grave errors, the Vedanta being 
decidedly pantheistic, the Nyaya maintaining the eternity of matter, and the 
Sankhya in one of its branches being of an atheistic tendency: and even the 
astronomy which the scientific books of the Hindus teach is the exploded 
Ptolemaic” (Muir, 1844). The aggressively ethical overtones of this state¬ 
ment made it more an accusation than a description, but this is what the 
Thomasonians expected to hear from him. 

In point of fact, Muir only had a moderate revision of the curriculum in 
mind, foreseeing just one draconian measure: cancellation of courses in 
judicial astrology. The dilemma for him was whether or not an institution 
established by government for public enlightenment could countenance a 
craft that seemed, from the Western point of view, so obnoxious. “Perhaps 
the teaching of astrology should be interdicted at once ... and the pandits 
directed to restrict their prelections to arithmetic, algebra, mathematics and 
astronomy. The only other mode of proceeding I see would be, without 
formally prohibiting astrology, to omit all recognition of it and prescribe that 
so much time should be devoted to the acquisition of other branches as 
should leave no time for its study” (Muir, 1844). Later, Muir did ban this 
course from the College, and even though astrology attracted the greatest 
number of students because of its utility in earning a brahmin’s income, its 
banishment failed to provoke protest (Muir, 1845a). One cannot say that 
Muir’s action was motivated by Evangelicalism, stemming as it did from an 
almost universal prejudice among his European colleagues. 

Muir’s manipulation of the philosophy curriculum aimed at depriving the 
darsanas of all vestiges of revelation. This he attempted to do by forcing 
pandits to abandon their way of teaching, which he thought was tantamount 
to indoctrination, and to adopt free debate instead. Upon arrival in Benares, 
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he found that each pandit taught his branch of philosophy dogmatically, 
demanding explicit credence from students. Although Vedanta dominated 
the other systems, Muir knew that precedents existed for proponents of one 
darsana to call into question the conformity of others to sruti (“Revelar 
tion”). This openness to inquiry seemed to him a forum for relativizing 
Hinduism, subjecting it to a priori reasoning, and for introducing Christiani¬ 
ty as an alternative. “This degree of toleration in regard to doctrine 
would... appear to point out a way in which these metaphysical systems ... 
may from being sources of error, be converted into tolerable instruments for 
strengthening the reasoning powers. As it is the practice of pandits to argue 
publically, ... it would seem that they could have the less objection to the 
students being examined thereon in such a manner as to require them to 
compare the several systems with each other, and bring them to the test of 
reason” (emphasis added; Muir, 1844). 

The phrase “test of reason” is a clue to Muir’s status as a quasi- 
Evangelical. From the total context of his writing, it is clear that, in his 
nomenclature, reason was a code-word for the Judeo-Christian tradition and 
its Western superstructure. The assumption was that right reasoning is 
consonant with Christian doctrines. Evangelicals, too, were influenced by 
the Enlightenment, and their dependence on rational argumentation was 
more conspicuous in Muir’s time than today. But Muir equated the mind’s 
assent to doctrine with faith itself, allowing gnosis to eliminate a category of 
religion deemed essential by full-blooded Evangelicals. 

In actuality, Muir did nothing of the sort proposed in his memorandum, 
even though he was given plenipotentiary powers by government. Students 
were not required to undergo examinations requiring them to compare the 
darsanas , even if only for the sake of mental exercise, vis-a-vis Western 
standards of truth (Muir, 1845a). The one change Muir introduced was a 
series of lectures for the college pandits on European “mental philosophy,” 
which he delivered in Sanskrit (Muir, 1845a). 33 By his own account, “The 
lectures on mental philosophy interested some of them, as according with 
their natural turn for abstruse speculation” (1845a). But most noteworthy 
was his attempt to desacralize Sruti, to introduce a serpent into this garden 
of Hindu thought. One can see that this was the intention of his farewell 
address tq the College, delivered in February of 1845. “There is one point in 
the character of Bhaskara [a twelfth-century mathematician-astronomer] 
which I would commend to your particular notice and imitation. He was a 
mathematician in the true sense of the word, and, as his works evince, a real 
lover of truth. An enlightened young pandit, Bapu Dev, 34 who has studied 
his writings, informs me that he is in no instance content to receive any truth 


33 These lectures were published as Vyavaharaloka (1845). 

34 Bapu Dev became a celebrity among British educators in the NWP. 
L. Wilkinson, political agent at Bhopal, was impressed by his analytic skills and 
taught him Western astronomy, to which be readily assented. Bapu Dev’s translation 
of Suryasiddhanta is in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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on the authority of the ancients, but invariably requires demonstration. 35 
You should in like manner see that all your opinions rest on sufficient 
evidence, moral and demonstrative, according to the nature of the subject” 
(Muir, 1845b). 

In this connection it is relevant to note that Muir’s successor as 
principal, James Ballantyne, acted far more belligerently. This Scottish 
Sanskritist, an outspoken but respected scholar, used colorful language 
habitually. In a letter to Thomason, he insisted that the Sanskrit courses in 
the College “should pay tribute instead of scowling defiance” (Ballantyne, 
1855b). This was not bombast, as his publications in Church Sanskrit and 
others amalgamating Hindu and Western science prove. 36 Ballantyne’s 
avowed intention was to make “each educated Hindu a Christian” (1855b). 
His route to this end was indirect but purposeful: he enforced Muir’s 
suggestion that students answer examinations requiring replies in Western 
terms, for example the following: “Refute the atheistic assertion that the 
works of nature are no proofs of the pre-existence of an intelligent creator, 
because all which we see must necessarily have had some form, and that it 
might as well be in its present form as any other” (Ballantyne, 1855a: 
xxxiii). With a note of triumph, Ballantyne reported that his Hindu students 
responded faithfully according to Paley’s natural theology, in which he had 
instructed them (1855a: xxxiii). 

Although at this juncture the evidence is mostly circumstantial, the 
overall impression Muir left behind is coherent: his commitment to Evangeli¬ 
calism was consistently indecisive. One can cite as evidence that, even 
though he shared the Thomasonians’ concern for Hindus, he was not 
dominated by anxiety about their alleged vulnerability to an awful and 
imminent divine wrath. Concerned but not anxious, Muir saw Hinduism’s 
resistance to Christianity as intellectual, whereas solid Evangelicals would 
have regarded it as immorally based. A “false religion” must be brought to 
the “test of reason,” but one that stifles truth because of ethical obtuseness 
must, in their parlance, be made subject to the lordship of Jesus Christ. 
Muir’s fluctuations between these two poles is the reason for calling him a 
quasi-Evangelical in this study. 

The evangelical half of Muir proved to be less than domineering when he 
superintended the Benares Sanskrit College. There he faced not only Hin¬ 
duism in the abstract, a phenomenon to be studied, but as a religion to be 
professed. His constituents were those who, it was thought, needed the faith 
he embraced. But there is no reason to think that Muir either castigated 
Hinduism or expressed his bias in more than ambiguous terms. He nudged 
but never pushed the pandits and students toward Christianity, preferring 


35 Atra ganitaskandhe upapattiman evagamah pramanam (“In the mathematical 
department, it is only the scripture which is attended by demonstration that is 
proof”; Muir, 1910: 63—64). 

36 See, e.g., Candrabhramanavicara: Does the Moon Rotate? The Question 
Argued in Sanskrit and English by Pandits of the Benares Sanskrit College and 
James R. Ballantyne (1857). 
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instead to eulogize dispassionate rationality. Of course, he was confident 
that, if properly executed, this course would lead them to his own religion. 
This drift toward a more rationalistic posture, which made his theological 
fluctuations even more pronounced and episodic, stemmed from a process of 
thought exemplified by his Theology of Conciliation. 

According to Muir’s reflections, conciliation is not only a theological and 
ethical imperative but a self-evident pedagogical principle as well. Rather 
than being an end in itself, a benevolent humanism, conciliation subserves 
reconciliation, which is God’s redemptive activity. The Bible’s clearest 
testimony to the truth of this position, Muir claimed, was the pattern of 
conduct established by the Apostle Paul, who acted by the following rule: 
“Give no offense to Jews, or to Greeks, or to the church of God. For my part 
I always try to meet everyone half-way, regarding not only my own good but 
the good of the many, so that they may be saved” (NEB, I Cor. 10.32—11.1). 
Muir elaborated his interpretation of this passage for missions in numerous 
articles, summarizing them in an essay entitled “Conciliation in Matters of 
Religion” (1843). The major thrusts of this publication are mentioned below 
and elucidated by means of an earlier article that commented controversially 
on the possibility of salvation without faith in Jesus Christ. This discussion 
is followed by references to sources that influenced Muir. 

The subtitle of the monograph edition (1849) of Muir’s essay, The 
Proper Adaptation of Instruction to the Character of the People Taught, 
made explicit that he understood conciliation primarily as a pedagogical 
exercise. His theological presuppositions, however, remained ambiguous. Be 
that as it may at this point, Muir delved into his subject with avidity, 
offering pragmatic advice about interreligious dialogue. His essay had a 
utilitarian aspect, and it became a manual for missionaries., 

In the context of pedagogy, conciliation becomes the “study of the most 
probable means of recommending truth, both human and divine, to the minds 
of men” (Muir, 1843: 86). Along this line of reasoning, the raison d'etre of 
missions is identical with that of academic disciplines: to impart knowledge 
in the most effective manner. Missions are to Christianity what rhetoric is to 
a professor. As a teacher experiments with different methods, hoping to find 
one that is right for an individual or groups of similar people, the missionary 
does likewise. The analogy breaks down, however, because the missionary 
approaches others who did not request his help and who already owe 
allegiance to another religion. To alter their loyalty, Muir argued, requires 
guidelines that derive from but also surpass ordinary pedagogics. 

The first principle the missionary must learn is that opposition to his 
message may result as much from the exasperating manner in which he 
presents the Gospel as from serious objections to its content. “Zeal and 
honesty in a disputant,” Muir warned, “are not alone sufficient to justify a 
reasonable hope of success” (1843: 86). The missionary must subject his 
words to scrutiny, weeding out whatever is harsh. He must cultivate 
empathy and stop thinking that he wages a real, if bloodless, battle against 
some kind of satanic power. Otherwise, the missionary mistakenly assumes 
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that what he “sees clearly and feels strongly.. . must be seen and felt by 
others in the same manner” (Muir, 1843 : 88). The way to correct this myopia 
is to remember that people are different. Muir urged missionaries to be 
regulated by the wisdom of a pedagogue, bearing in mind “not only the 
importance of the end to be gained, but also the peculiar character of those 
persons who are to be influenced” (1843: 86). 

Muir was aware that most missionaries, bent on dethroning Hinduism, 
would reject his advice, demurring that “regard to the prejudices... of 
mankind, is an abdication of the prerogatives of the delegates of God; and 
that all caution in exploring the least obstructed approaches to the human 
heart is but a resort to that 'wisdom of the world’ which St. Paul denounces” 
(1843: 89). This notwithstanding, Muir, whom E. Sharpe has called a 
“bridge between scholarship and Protestant missions” (1965: 36), never 
faltered in pressing missionaries to devote a few of their number to the study 
of Sanskrit literature. An earlier article may be quoted here, in which Muir 
expressed this idea more comprehensively than in his essay on conciliation. 

“It is manifest that [the missionary] can carry no weight with learned 
Natives, if his conversation does not indicate that he does not vituperate at 
random the doctrines he assaults. If either confessedly or apparently he has 
never investigated the merits of those systems, he will be exposed to the 
imputation of impugning that of which he knows nothing, on no better 
grounds than those of foreign prejudice... The more extensive the 
missionary’s acquaintance with Hindu literature, and the freer his acknowl¬ 
edgment of all its unobjectionable portions, the more credit will he be likely 
to gain for pure and honest views, and an enlightened wisdom” (Muir, 
1838a: 190). 

With reference to results, Muir encouraged missionaries in India to be 
especially patient and grateful for long-term changes, rather than expect 
abrupt conversions. Convictions with regard to religion alter by slow degrees. 
The missionary must, therefore, be sensitive, discerning the exact state of 
mind of his partners-in-dialogue. He must sympathize with their dilemma: 
“how can [the Hindu] bring himself to believe that a religion originating in a 
far distant region, whose records are contained in foreign languages, the 
character of which he is therefore precluded from examining personally can 
have any just claim on his attention” (1843: 111). If the missionary expects 
to overcome this barrier and gain the trust of his audience, he must never 
indulge in “abrupt and irritating assaults” on the doctrines they revere. His 
approach must be “calm, cautious, and conciliatory,” searching for some 
"little oasis of truth, reason, or good feeling in the hearer’s mind,” whereby 
he may lead him “by an affectionate and gradual process of Socratic 
reasoning” to the point where conversion is the outcome of his own choice 
(1838c: 65). 

Little in this outline of Muir’s Theology of Conciliation stems from 
Evangelicalism. It evinces sincere concern and hope that Hindus will 
convert to Christianity, but there is no evidence that Muir conceived of the 
confrontation between the two religions as anything more than a clash of 
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conflicting viewpoints. There is no note of urgency in presenting the Gospel 
to Hindus in order to save them from a Hay of Judgment; no indication that 
the struggle is with a diabolic power. One would expect to hear these refrains 
if he had been an Evangelical. His manner was rather that of a patient 
teacher, trying to make a difficult point to students whose only fault is that 
they are reluctant to consider new ideas. 

Most noteworthy in Muir’s Theology of Conciliation is that the issue of 
real urgency is not how soon or how frequently the Christian message is 
brought before the Hindu ; more crucial is how the missionary addresses him, 
which is a problem for pedagogics. This position helps to explain why Muir 
chose to present Christianity by such a roundabout method as Church 
Sanskrit, which was time-consuming in view of its strict standards of 
precision. He believed that the evangelization of India could wait without 
risk until the right methods for formulating the Christian message from the 
Sanskrit matrix were perfected. That, of course, was an immense task, but he 
noted that, “It is consoling to reflect that the responsibility of those persons, 
to whom the true religion is proposed, ... must always be proportioned to the 
clearness with which its evidences can be exhibited to their mind” (1843: 
112). Again, pedagogy is at stake. Divine judgment depends not so much 
upon the Hindu’s response as on the missionary’s capacity to make his 
subject clear. 

It has already been stated that the theological presuppositions under¬ 
lying Muir’s Theology of Conciliation were more implicit than explicit. His 
essay was rather the practical application of those principles than their 
explication. Why did pedagogy take precedence over an urgent, more 
evangelical form of proclamation ? Muir supplied the answer in the following 
quotation, in which he commented on a passage from one of St. Paul’s 
epistles (Romans 2.12—15): “It would appear to be a doctrine of scripture 
that those may be saved who are a law unto themselves, though they never 
heard the name of him before whom every knee should bow. If this be so, how 
can it be justifiable to say that the mere rejection of the Gospel entails the 
ruin of him who does not embrace it ? ... It should seem therefore that the 
only proposition we are warranted in making, is, that those incur condemna¬ 
tion who, with some sense of the value of the Christian revelation, reject it 
from hatred or a culpable indifference” (1838c: 66—67). Verbal professions 
of faith, according to Muir’s interpretation, are not a prerequisite for 
salvation, except in the case of those who comprehend that Christ is the 
“truth.” Others who, through no fault of their own, fail to grasp this belief 
are nonetheless saved if they adhere to the moral law “inscribed” on their 
“hearts.” It was possible for Muir to talk about the “mere rejection of the 
Gospel” because he claimed that missionaries themselves may be responsible 
for the resistance of their partners-in-dialogue. As Muir saw it, opposition 
originates as much from noetic as moral conflicts. This latitudinarianism, 
uncommon among his colleagues, was at variance with the pietist-inspired 
exegesis of the same epistle, which stressed the moral wretchedness of 
mankind (e. g., Rom. 3.23) and its “stifling” of truth (Rom. 1.18). Muir did 
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allow that some forms of resistance to Christianity are “culpable,” stemming 
either from meanness or repeated failure to respond to what has been clearly 
explained. Into these broad categories many would fall, facing^ “condemna¬ 
tion. ’ ’ 

In spite of this proviso, Evangelicals accused Muir of espousing an 
incipient universalism. Alexander Duff, editor of the journal in which Muir 
expressed these thoughts, inserted a harshly worded disclaimer into the 
article. To Duff he appeared to undermine missionary elan: why propogate 
Christianity if Hindus, who are safe beforehand in their ignorance, are 
thereby made culpable for resisting it? Clearly, Muir did not allow this 
position to jeopardize his participation in missions, for this publication came 
before, not after, his career in Church Sanskrit. Sharpe was therefore 
justified in basing on Muir his claim that “the pietist-inspired negative 
attitude to Hinduism” was not the only one open to missionary-minded 
Protestants in the nineteenth century (1965: 36). 

Muir borrowed his concept of conciliation as a pragmatic issue from 
Richard Whately, Anglican Archbishop of Dublin, who had attempted a 
definition of the via media between tolerance and indifferentism. “Concilia¬ 
tion in Matters of Religion” originally appeared as a review of Whately’s 
1822 Bampton lectures, The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling in Matters of 
Religion. A strong but circumstantial case can be made for attributing 
influence to a second, but unnamed, source: Rammohun Roy. Muir’s 
sensibilities regarding interreligious dialogue harmonized with Roy’s. They 
both wanted reasoned, charitable discourse instead of undignified polemics. 
But despite his restraint, Roy was castigated by the Serampore missionaries, 
especially Joshua Marshman. Roy replied that, “to introduce a religion by 
means of abuse and insult, ... is inconsistent with reason and justice. If by 
the force of argument they can prove the truth of their own religion and the 
falsity of that of Hindus, many would of course embrace their doctrines, and 
in case they fail to prove this, they should not undergo such useless trouble, 
nor tease Hindus any longer by their attempts at conversion” (Ghose, 1978: 
146). It may be that Muir self-consciously tried to demonstrate that he could 
be irenic toward Hinduism even while endorsing Christianity. Moreover, 
Muir eschewed the irritating terminology that Roy complained about finding 
in the Friend of India, such as “Father of Lies to whom [Hinduism] 
evidently owes its origin,” “pretended gods of the Hindoos,” and so forth, ad 
nauseam (Ghose, 1978: 146). Nor did Muir vent moral indignation over 
Hindu social practices which preoccupied Evangelicals (e. g., sati). 

Roy’s approach to Christianity was, if anything, conciliatory. It is not | 
improbable that Muir’s thoughts on interreligious dialogue reified as a result I 
of reading Roy as well as Whately. The latter, of course, is sufficient to 
account for the character of Muir’s Theology of Conciliation. Roy would not 
be mentioned here were it not that Muir evinced an admiration for the 
Brahmo Samaj, founded in 1828, the year that he arrived in Calcutta. Muir f 
wrote an article (1847) on the Samaj that complimented its monotheistic 1 
stand. Presumably, the reason Roy was not acknowledged in the essay on 
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conciliation was that Muir, who valued his reputation in the missionary 
community, could not applaud Roy with impunity. The evidence for this 
connection is indirect and the argument strictly conjectural. 37 

Turning to Muir's hermeneutics, which can be used as a test of his 
Theology of Conciliation, one finds that he was not an innovator but an 
imitator. Apart from several neologisms, he added nothing to Church 
Sanskrit terminology and paid too little attention to the problem of adapting 
Christianity to the Hindu mind. Whereas Mill moved freely through the 
religious universe of the Puranas, utilizing many of their motifs and stylistic 
conventions, Muir confined himself to a dense hermeneutics based on word- 
for-word equivalents for Hindu and Christian ideas. Even his flawless, often 
elegant, kavya style could not compensate for this cumbrous approach. 
Western readers are likely to find his verses transparently Christian, even 
their phraseology ; but such ease of comprehension throws into doubt whether 
his partners-in-dialogue found them so pellucid. He may have been writing in 
Sanskrit but he was thinking in wholly Western terms. 

Although Muir did little by way of contextualization to enhance the 
intelligibility of what he was saying in Church Sanskrit, he did make an effort 
to justify his methods before his colleagues. His view of the new hermeneu¬ 
tics was summarized in this succinct dictum : “Renovate the spirit without 
rejecting the existing forms of Indian philosophy ' (1838d: 125). He wanted 
neither to absorb nor eradicate the structures of Hindu thought; rather he 
hoped to create conditions for their assumption into something higher, 
believing that Hinduism undergoes spiritual transformation through Christo¬ 
centric reorientation. Something of that religion is thereby lost but much of 
the preexisting matrix remains. This was Muir’s ideal and Mill’s terminology 
was his modus operandi. 

But Muir was inconsistent with his own dictum , more often rejecting 
Hindu presuppositions cursorily than adapting them selectively. His dismis¬ 
sal of Vaisesika and Sankhya doctrines about the root constituents of the 
physical universe is just one random example: “In the beginning there was 
neither a single atom nor a material nature. Besides God there was nothing 
beginningless.” 38 Clearly,-this flat denial was debatable within the context of 
interreligious encounter, yet Muir refused to recognize any commonality 
between his world view and that of Vaisesika and Sankhya. One would 
expect at least a gesture of that kind from the author of “Conciliation in 
Matters of Religion.” 

An exception to this pattern of stern rebuttal occurs in 
Nistaramargadipika, where Muir claimed that Christianity unites Hinduism’s 
allegedly disparate mdrgas (“paths”). The implication was that, whereas 
Hindus engage in only one or another of jndna (“knowledge”), bhakti 

37 Muir’s essay on conciliation had a definite impact on M. Monier-Williams, who 
also went through an evangelical phase. Under Muir’s influence, his views on 
Hinduism moderated (SHARPE, 1965: 37; MONIER- WILLIAMS, 1962: 3). 

38 Adau na ko ’pi paramanur napi prakrtir asit / paramesvarad rte him apy 
anddivastu nastiti 11 (Muir, 1846: 53). 
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(“devotion”), and Tcarman (“deeds”), Christians practice all three simulta¬ 
neously. “This, the true marga , of non-human origin, uses all means of 
perfection. Truly it is the way of knowledge; the way of devotion; and the 
way of deeds as well. Men who walk in it do indeed obtain true knowledge of 
God. In the end, having also attained correct knowledge of themselves, they 
reach the highest perfection. Men who walk in it and belong to God, being 
grateful for having seen mercy’s supreme manifestation, reverence their 
saviour and their beloved salvation with steadfast devotion. Men who walk 
in it know they are powerless to fulfill what is good. They are capable of 
doing good, however, when they pray to God for spiritual strength.” 39 It is 
not an issue here whether Hindus would have agreed with Muir’s contention 
that people can know, love, and serve God only insofar as he enables them to 
do so. Nor is it germane to ask whether they would have condoned this 
assimilation of their three-fold scheme of religious life. What is noteworthy is 
that readers would recognize landmarks familiar in their own tradition. But 
one does not find amplifications of Christian ideas to the same extent as this 
in the MP. 

Muir generally left technical terms undefined and without the benefit of 
contextualization. He chose words carefully, but expected too much from 
them. One can see why readers were hard pressed to understand him. His 
vocabulary was borrowed from Hindu sources, but its meaning was galva¬ 
nized wither a Christian context, viz., the SKhS. Each tersely worded sloka 
carried the burden of a particular theological doctrine on one or more words 
appropriated from Hindu philosophy or religion. Consequently, Muir’s terms 
had two functions: pointing toward and beyond something in the minds of 
his partners-in-dialogue. 

Prayascitta is one of the clearest examples of this dual function. After 
reading the Gamgavakyavali, in which the Ganges and its purificatory 
powers are extolled, Muir wrote a treatise entitled Papamocanayathartho- 
payapradarsana, subtitled “The Inefficienc}^ of the Ganges to Wash away 
Sin, with a Statement of the True Atonement.” The belief that sins are 
removed by ablutions seemed to Muir a cheap and easy form of grace. To 
counteract it, he wrote the following: “Atonement (prayascitta) for the sins 
of all men was accomplished by the sacrificial death of him who was 
sinless.” 40 Although the meaning and phraseology in Sanskrit are hardly 
problematic to one who is conversant with Christianity, would this verse 

39 Yatharthamargo ’yam apauruseyah siddher updydn nikhildn prayunkte / 
sa jhdnamargah sa ca bhaktimargah sa karmamargo ’pi yathatathasti / / 
asmims calanto manujd yathdrtham jhanam labhante paramdtmano hi / 
svesdm api jhdnam avdpya samyak te siddhim ante paramdm praydnti // 
asmims calanto manujdh prakdsam aisyd day ay ah paramam vilokya / 
nistdrakam sviyam udaram istam bhaktyddriyante drdhaya krtajhdh \\ 
asmims calanto manujdh svakiyam jananty asaktim sukrtasya siddhyai / 
kimtv isvarad atmikasaktidanam pr dr thy a kriyamte sukrtau samarthah // 

(Muir, n. d.: 10—11). 

40 Nispapasya tatha tasya yajharupena mrtyuna j asesamdrtyapdpdnam prayas- 
cittam asddhyata // (Muir, 1840e: 5). 
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have made sense to one who was not? Aside from other terms in it, 
prayascitta puts several major obstacles in the way of proper interpretation. 

Chief of these impediments is that prayascitta is better understood as 
penance than as atonement or propitiation. It is more a demonstration of 
regret or an attempt to terminate undesirable karmic repercussions than an 
act designed to appease divine justice. Another problem is that the Hindu 
tradition has scant precedent for substitutionary prdyascittas , although in 
Dharmasastra texts one finds that close relatives may undergo penance for 
children below the age of responsibility who have committed certain minor 
sins (Kane, 1953: 78—80). Some writers refer to the Markandeyapurana’s 
account of King Vipascit’s descent into hell as an instance of vicarious 
suffering or substitutionary atonement (Winternitz, 1972, 1: 562—64; 
Nakamura, 1975: 382—84). But this story’s correspondence with the Chri¬ 
stian doctrine of Christ’s atonement is more apparent than real. The inmates 
of that hell were released not because justice was satisfied on their behalf by 
Vipascit, but rather because the king would not ascend to heaven, a journey 
made necessary by his merit, unless they would accompany him. In the 
present state of scholarship, one cannot say that other instances of this sort 
will not be found. 41 The South Indian bhakti tradition, in particular, may be a 
fertile source for comparisons. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to say that, at 
least in the classical Hindu tradition, the precedents for vicarious prayascit¬ 
tas were too few for Muir to have made much sense in the above-quoted 
verse. There may not be a better word than prayascitta for referring to 
Christ’s suffering and death in place of others, but surely Muir should have 
foreseen the benefits of broader contextualizations. 

It would be false to portray Muir as if he had no regard for precedent. 
Although he was too confident that his terminology pointed both to Hin¬ 
duism and beyond to Christianity, he did not hesitate to coin neologisms 
when he thought readers would be misled by traditional terms. One such 
instance was a compound juxtaposing two theretofore antithetical terms: 
svargya (or svargiya) and mukti. It first appeared in the same text cited 
above, in which Muir tried to avoid two extreme interpretations of the 
Christian concept of heaven as the realm of the blessed dead. Svarga alone, 
he reasoned, would suggest a localized paradise where pleasure is of limited 
duration, rather like the heaven from which King Yayati fell (van Buitenen, 
1973: 195—204). Prevalent notions about svarga as a reward for merit also 
worried him. Witl^out an adjective, mukti might connote not immortality but 

41 Sometimes cited is the story of Cakra, the merchant’s disobedient son, who, 
when faced with his punishment, volunteered to suffer in place of other sinners. This 
expression of charity was immediately rewarded with release. Selflessness rather than 
justice is this story’s motif, which may, therefore, derive from the Buddhist boddhi- 
sattva idea (PENZER, 1925: 229—31; JagadIsalalasastrI, 1970: 56.140—68; MUIR, 
1878: 232). Another story of this type concerns Rantideva, the brahmin whose 
compassion was so great that he starved himself in order to give food to others. But 
the reason for this was that Rantideva saw Visnu everywhere (harim sarvatra 
sampasyan), an explicitly monistic idea which has nothing in common with the 
Christian concept of substitutionary atonement (PANDEYA, 1962: 9.21.1—18). 
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a state wholly beyond time, in which conditions necessary for interpersonal 
exchanges are extinguished. Muir was not, therefore, content to acquiesce to 
Mill’s claim that “the right idea of it [ mukti ] will follow to the converted 
Hindu” (p. 41, supra). 

Because svargiyamukti is a neologism, Muir realized that a paraphrase 
was in order. In the immediately following verses, one finds this explanation: 
“But the mukti I am talking about is not absorption into Brahman. It is 
rather an eternal state of being in a sinless heaven affording happiness that 
is pure. Heaven is not earned by men whose deeds are meritorious. It is 
gained, on the contrary, by Christ’s boundless merit.” 42 Muir rarely bothered 
to facilitate readers’ comprehension even with succinct glosses such as this, 
which, in the case of svargiyamukti , proved to be insufficient when incorpo¬ 
rated into the MP. 

There will be further occasions to comment on Muir’s terminology when 
the pandits’ critiques of the MP are introduced. The preceding paragraphs 
provide sufficient evidence for one to see that Muir’s contribution to Church 
Sanskrit was not in hermeneutics. His reputation — or notoriety — was 
built on the content of what he alleged against Hinduism in terms borrowed 
from Mill. 

In the course of three editions, the MP underwent many permutations, 
stylistic and conceptual, so many that the last had little in common with the 
first two. The third, which postdated the MP Controversy, will be excluded 
from this discussion. Both the first and second editions are germane because 
it is impossible to specify which ones the pandits had read, except Soma., 
who had access only to the first. 

The need for a book like the MP was first publically broached by Muir in 
April of 1837. Even at that stage he was clearly biased toward so-called 
Evidential Theology, a popular form of religious a priori reasoning in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. “A Sanskrit Treatise on the 
Evidences of Christianity, with a refutation of Hinduism, is a desideratum. 
The reasoning portion of the learned Hindus should not be left without an 
explicit statement of the grounds, historical and rational, on which a 
revelation coming from God must be based, followed by an application of 
these principles to Paganism and Christianity” (Muir, 1837 b: 185). Writing 
under the pen name Philo-Sungskrit in the following June, Muir submitted to 
the Friend of India an article critical of fellow British Sanskritists’ “orna¬ 
mental erudition.” Would not one of them, he asked, apply himself to a book 
of the type mentioned above? If not, “The Germans, profound, laborious, 
and poor, might perhaps be induced by premiums to prepare the requisite 
treatises” (1837c: 188). Muir reinforced his plea, which did not draw a 
response, by proposing an outline encompassing the whole project: “Rough 
Notes of an Essay on Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Hindooism” 
(1837a: 387—88). Not only was the scope enlarged to include Islam, but the 

42 Muktis tu yd may a proktalayo bhramani naiva sa / svarge tv avasthitir nityd 
nimale punyasarmade 11 martyair na so ’rjitah svargah svakiyaih punyakarmabhih / 
srikhrstasya tv anantena punyenoparjito ’sti sah // (Muir, 1840e: 9). 
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essay was to be in Urdu instead of Sanskrit. Again, the response was 
negligible despite the offer of a large reward. But Muir was insistent, raising 
the issue again in an article urging missionaries to learn Sanskrit in order to 
‘‘combat... Hydra-headed Paganism” (1838e: 376). In a similar article, he 
suggested that the so-called pseudo-Veda be revised, stripped of its dross 
and pretense to prepare it for incorporation into an argument against Hindu 
“errors” (1838b: 506—07). Others’ disinterest convinced Muir at that point 
to appropriate the project himself. 

The MP, of course, was the outcome. A brief treatise consisting of only 
379 terse anustubh verses, it was first published by Bishop’s College in 1839. 
Its format was a dialogue between a guru, Muir’s alterego, and a perplexed 
student (sisya). The major change in the 1840 edition was that many 
Sanskrit sources were quoted in an attempt to confirm the allegations 
against Hinduism, whereas the first rarely cited Hindu authorities. The 
amplified edition totaled 1032 slokas. 

Both editions were conspicuously unlike previous missionary produc¬ 
tions, which generally attacked Hinduism on moral grounds alone. Muir 
altered the debate between the two religions by bringing the latest Indologi- 
cal scholarship to bear on the history of Hinduism. Most Western Orienta¬ 
lists seem not to have brought sectarian bias into their profession, but Muir 
recognized a certain latent threat in their findings, which could be usefully 
applied to orthodox Hindu presuppositions about sruti and smrti (“traditio¬ 
nal teaching”). Muir relied on Mill, John Wilson, and an early missionary 
polemicist in Bengal, George Mundy, for moral judgments against Hinduism. 
But for textual criticism, which might demonstrate that Hinduism had gone 
through stages of historical development, he depended upon such Orienta¬ 
lists as H. T. Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, F. Bopp, A. Schlegel, and 
O. Burnouf. This procedure was so unusual that its ramifications deserve 
comment. 

By citing such authorities, Muir was reversing an apologetic strategy 
that worked well against his religion. In the nineteenth century, 
Christianity’s advocates in India were sometimes required to answer argu¬ 
ments drawn from nonorthodox Western scholars. Rammohun Hoy, for 
instance, studied the literature of Unitarians and freethinkers who documen¬ 
ted the rise of Trinitarian theology in order to prove its allegedly unbiblical 
origin. Their findings buttressed Roy’s critique of “Christian polytheism.” 
Evangelical missionaries (e. g., Joshua Marshman) were greatly discomfited, 
being out of contact with developments in contemporary European biblical 
criticism.. Muslims, too, benefited from this strategy. When G. Pfander 
argued over the Trinity with the ulamd at mid-century, he admitted that he 
was “astonished to find that Dr. Wazir Khan had the books of T. H. Horne, 
D. F. Strauss, and other German theologians in front of him” (Powell, 1976: 
53). Pfander even attributed his poor performance to this disadvantage. In 
like manner, Muir’s battery of criticisms, derived from Orientalists, forced 
Hindus to answer unfamiliar arguments utilizing their own religion’s histori¬ 
cal development in their disfavor. 
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Mata and pariksd, the members of the compound Muir selected for his 
title, combine to form a unique statement to readers about his intentions. 
His avowed purpose, according to the English subtitles, was to ‘‘examine” or 
“test” {pariksa) “religions” or “doctrines” {mata). There is no mystery 
about the meaning of pariksa, but it will be discussed below because it has 
implications for understanding Muir’s method of reasoning about religion. 
However, the meanings attached to mata and to another term used frequently 
in the MP, dharma , are problematic. 

One can see ambiguity in Muir’s use of mata in the title, where it stood 
both for religion and doctrine. It is one thing to refer to Hinduism but quite 
another to speak of a Hindu creed or doctrine. Similarly, one readily 
recognizes that Christianity and the Christian creed are not necessarily 
equivalents. Muir compounded this ambiguity by preferring dharma as a 
word for religion, even though mata appeared in the title. These words were 
used as synonyms for that idea, but never interchanged as words for 
doctrine, for which mata was used exclusively. The dominant use of dharma 
was evident at the very beginning of the MP: “There are, O guru, a great 
many different religions {dharma) in the world, the doctrines {mata) of which 
are contradictory, and [the same is true] with respect to customs.” 43 
Although mata and dharma alternated without much consistency, one can 
see a pattern dimly. It is hardly conceivable, moreover, that Muir used this 
pair of words arbitrarily. Mata and dharma must have acquired “religion” as 
a meaning before he used them that way. The task, then, is to locate where 
and when this sense was acquired before Church Sanskrit came into existen¬ 
ce. What may be the case is that Christians and other religious minorities in 
India, anxious lest they be overwhelmed by Hindus who outnumbered them 
so greatly, found in dharma a term to express their sense of self-conscious 
identity. In this connection, it will be worthwhile first to note how Christians 
used mata and dharma in the period antedating Muir. 

As the past participle of a root {man) meaning to cogitate, mata is 
generally translated “thought” or “idea.” It also stands for a set of 
interrelated ideas, “doctrine” or “creed.” The philosophical systems {darsa- 
nas) are also called matas, as are the teachings of Saivas and Vaisnavas. The 
word is well suited to that in religion which derives from or relates to 
intellect. Dharma concerns what one does, but mata what one thinks. Hindu 
authorities may have used mata to distinguish between schools of thought, 
but they could not make it allude to anything more than the noetic 
dimension of religion. 

Mata was used rather more in South than North India by Christian 
authors. In the early seventeenth century, de Nobili used mata (Tamilized as 
madam) in a way that betrays his anxiety to impress upon Hindus the sui 
generis character of Christianity. To madam he added mey, an adjective, in 
order to specify his religion as the “true” one. By this same word he denoted 

43 Samsdre ’twabdhulyam dharmanam vidyate guro / viruddhamatayuktanam 
bhinnanam cdpi ritisu 11 (Muir, 1839: l.i; all references are to the first edition unless 
otherwise specified). 
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other religions, adding less than tactful adjectives: poy madam meant “false 
religion”; pira madangal were “foreign religions” (Tiliander, 1974: 58—60). 
Mata has certain properties which render it useful for expressing the idea of 
Christianity as a creed, but as an all-purpose word in Sanskrit it conveys a 
one-sided impression of religion. In addition to being a means for expressing 
exclusiveness, de Nobili may have thought that, compared with Hinduism, 
Christianity consists more of mata than dharma. 

Turning north, one finds that Carey used siksa instead of mata for 
doctrine ( 8 ^x 73 ; e. g., Mt. 7.28). But he, too, recognized that the meaning of 
mata converges with religion at least on one side. In 1805, three years before 
the Dharmapustaka was published, his press at Serampore published a tract 
entitled Khristlyanerder Mat Ki. In his Sanskrit New Testament, proselytes 
were matavalambins (Mt. 23.15; Acts 2.10, 6.5). W. Yates and J. Wenger 
were even more explicit: yihudiyamatagrahin (Acts 13.43). In spite of mata' s 
limitations, no lesser Sanskritists than de Nobili, Carey, Yates, and Wenger 
were attracted to it, and their examples may have been sufficient for Muir to 
incorporate it into his nomenclature. 

Probably each of these Sanskritists thought mata was a more neutral 
term than dharma , but they were strongly attracted to the latter anyway, for 
reasons which need elucidation. Although dharma regulates a Hindu’s 
relation to the divine, it seldom stands for what he conceptualizes it to be, 
whereas mata does. There are some notable instances, however, where 
dharma includes not only its usual meanings but refers also to an ideology of 
the divine. These may have served as precedents for its adaptation in Church 
Sanskrit. First are noted the variety of ways in which Christians have applied 
the word. 

Dharma was little used by de Nobili, probably because its connotations 
are different in Tamil and because a Tamil word, aram, is often used instead. 
Darmam, the Tamilized pronunciation, appears only once in de Nobili’s 
catechism, Kurippidam, in a compound with valli, which meant “the road of 
dharma ,” an expression for the Christian way of life (Tiliander, 1974: 51). 
One finds dharma more frequently in Church Sanskrit in North India. Carey’s 
title for the Bible, Dharmapustaka, does not mean a book about religion, for 
the Bible is hardly that, but rather “book of righteousness.” What is most 
noteworthy is that this name designated the entire Bible, not just the law 
books of the Old Testament. Dharma was put to other uses; most significantly 
it stood for HpYjaxe^a (“religion”; Acts 26.5; Yates and Wenger, dharmamata) 
and dharmika for &p9)axo<; (“religious”; James 1.26). Besides what was 
previously noted, proselyte was rendered by dharmavalambin (Acts 13.43). 
Sarvadharmapurana meant “fulfilling all righteousness” (Sixaioauv/]). 

But in most of these instances dharma was out of alignment with its 
general development in Hinduism. Dharma as Sixaioauv/] spiritualized or 
internalized the meaning of that word rather more than it had theretofore 
been. Whereas matdvalambin is a meaningful compound, dharmavalambin is 
somewhat disconcerting in the Christian context of conversion, because a 
Hindu can always change his mata but never his dharma . As W. Halbfass 
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has noted, dharma was nonetheless capable of assimilating even Christian 
connotations: “Es ist symptomatisch, dafi der Ausdruck dharma , der doch 
hinduistischer Selbstbehauptungsbegriff par excellence ist, dergestalt auch 
auf die fremde Botschaft und ihre Trager angewendet wird” (1981 : 393). But 
none of these applications of dharma stretches its meaning so much as 
&pYj<rxeia. If dharma can mean mata, but not vice versa, then dharma became 
a word both for religion and religious creed in addition to its traditional 
meanings. Where, then, had this word acquired such connotations before 
Church Sanskrit came into existence ? 

The place to start this search for precedents is Bengal, where Church 
Sanskrit first flourished. J. O’Connell found that Gaudiya Vaisnavas some¬ 
times used dharma as a word to express their self-awareness over against 
other groups, especially Muslims ( yavanas or mlecchas). Instances of dharma 
compounded with hindu or hindura occur in the Caitanyacaritamrta and the 
Bhaktamala, Bengali texts belonging to the early seventeenth and late 
eighteenth centuries respectively (O’Connell, 1973: 343—44). Each case 
involved “confrontation and strained relationships between Hindus and 
another group or type of people” (1973 : 341), but nowhere did dharma imply 
anything ideological. Rather, within its purview were only customary rights 
belonging to Hindus, which Muslim officials (qazi) had violated (O’Connell, 
1973: 342). One can say, therefore, that Gaudiya Vaisnavas found in dharma 
a useful word for distinguishing themselves from non-Hindus at the social, if 
not ideological, level (cf. Dimock, 1976: 5—6). 

Tantrists in Bengal took dharma a step closer to the border line with 
frp7)cjxda, since by it they designated both their praxis and conception of the 
divine. The Mahanirvanatantra (speculation about the date of which varies 
widely, even so far as to posit its origin at a date not much before Carey; 
Derrett, 1968a: 168) was one of the basic texts of the kauladharma , the 
dharma of goddess Kali’s family (Winternitz, 1972, 1: 595). Its philosophy 
has much in common with Sankhya and Advaita Vedanta, but it also 
prescribes a ritualistic ideology necessary for liberation, consisting of man¬ 
tras (prayerlike formulas), yantras (mystical diagrams), etc. All of these 
combined, its philosophical understructure and ritualistic ideology, are 
encapsulated in the term dharma. As Tantrists use the word, its implication 
seems to be that only they possess dharma. Because this is the Kali Age, and 
the Vedas, Smrtis, and numerous Puranas are no longer authoritative, the 
goddess has assigned the new dispensation to the Kaulas (Woodroffe, 1971 : 
5—10). One finds, therefore, that the Mahanirvana extolls itself as the 
dharma of dharmas : “As the footmarks of all animals disappear in the 
footmarks of the elephant, so do all Dharmas disappear in the Kula- 
Dharma” (Woodroffe, 1971: 382). 44 An expression such as this is on the 
border line with &p7)<rxsLa. 

Jains were another religious minority anxious to preserve and assert 
their distinctiveness. Missionaries and Jain apologists had one trait in 

44 Karipdde viliyante sarvapranipada yathd / kuladharme nimajjanti sarve dhar- 
mds tathd priye 11 (AVALON, 1929: 14.180). 
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common: both were inclined to dogmatically declare the supremacy of their 
own religion. One example in this vein from the Ksatracudamani, an 
eleventh-century text written by Vadlbhasimha, suffices. In this passage 
(11.105), dharma and mata are juxtaposed in such a way that the former 
clearly signifies the noetic dimension of religion. Vadlbhasimha there urges 
the man who wants supreme beatitude to take refuge in the Jain religion 
(< dharma ), which is likened to a lion that destroys elephants, a figurative 
expression for wrong doctrines ( durmata ). 45 

The Prabodhacandrodaya, an eleventh-century Hindu allegorical drama 
in which personified philosophies and religions compete with each other, took 
note of Jain preoccupation with dha/rma in this sense. The Diagambara, 
depicted in the play as a lowbred debauchee, always asks others about their 
dharma. He queries the Buddhist, who denounces the idea of an eternal 
dtman , about the person who taught him that dharma (kena te idrso dharma 
upadistah ; Nambiar, 1971: 72). When the Kapalika enters the Jain asks 
what his conception of dharma and moksa is (kidrsas tava dharmah kidrsas 
tava moksah ; Nambiar, 1971: 76). These exchanges are not unlike Christians 
asking one another whether they are Roman Catholic or Protestant; in both 
cases dharma defines the group designation and vice versa. 

Although most of the instances cited above are on the border line, there 
was some precedent for writers in Church Sanskrit to make dharma into an 
equivalent for ^pvjuxeta. Like other minorities, Christians seized upon it as a 
way to distinguish themselves from others and to say that one religion — 
theirs — is true and others false. This does not mean that Carey, Mill, or 
Muir read the texts mentioned above and deliberately adapted from them. 
The point is rather that dharma did approximate the meaning of the word 
religion often enough, and when these Sanskritists wanted a word to convey 
this idea, pandits were able to bring it to their Attention with some 
justification. 

The present writer thinks that in Muir’s case an argument can be made 
in favor of a closer connection with Jain literature. Of course, Muir may have 
named the MP without giving a thought to Jain authors; but it must be 
noted that there are books in their religion known as Dharmapariksas. One 
text by that name was composed in Sanskrit by Amitagati in the late tenth 
century and another in Apabhramsa by Harisena in the early eleventh. Both 
authors appear to have relied on a predecessor by the name of Jayarama, 
whose Prakrit Dlfarmapariksa is presumed lost (Muni, 1944: 41). These two 
texts were mechanically translated into many other dialects used by Jains. 
K. K. Handiqui noted that, “Jaina writers often indulged in what is called 
dharmapariksd or the examination of the relative merits of different religions 
with a view to demonstrating the superiority of Jainism to the others” (1949: 
329). A. N. Upadhye added that Amitagati contrived his text in such a way 

45 Evam nirmaladharmanirmitam idam sarma svakarmaksayaprdptam praptum 
atuecham icchatitardm yo vd maheccho janah / so ’yam durmatakunjarapraharane 
pancananam pavanam jainarn dharmam upasrayeta matiman nihsreyasah prdptaye // 
(Handiqui, 1949: 330). 
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that a Hindu named Vaisramasresthin became a “pious believer (, susraddha) 
with firm faith in Jina.” The author achieved this result because he 
scrutinized “the credentials of other religions by criticizing their deities and 
mythology” (Muni, 1944: 47). Muir’s approach had much in common with 
this literature. If one substitutes Christianity for Jainism, they would be 
virtually the same, except for the satirical style that one finds in the Jain 
texts. 46 

It is not improbable that the author of Original Sanskrit Texts knew the 
Dharmapariksa literature and named his text accordingly. These books 
resemble each other not only because they debunk Hinduism but also 
because they apply dharma as a word to distinguish their religions from 
Hinduism. Muir substituted mata for dharma in his title probably because the 
former is more neutral. Be that as it may, they were synonymous in the MP. 
The chief connection between that text and the Dharmaparlksas is that Muir, 
Amitagati, and Harisena subjected Hinduism to a brutal rationalistic analy¬ 
sis, a subject which now brings this discussion to pariksa. (Hereafter, 
“Dharma” is not italicized when its broader meaning, “religion,” is con¬ 
noted.) 

If sophisticated readers, for whom Muir was writing, did not associate 
pariksa with the literature just described, they would at least have associ¬ 
ated it with Dharmasastra nomenclature, in which it refers (alternating with 
vicara), to investigative procedures in a legal hearing. Additionally, as a 
term for the tertiary stage of discourse upon a subject in philosophy, pariksa 
refers to the process of testing and examining an idea already adumbrated 
and elaborated at the primary (uddesa) and secondary (laksana) levels 
(Jhalaklkara, 1893: 449). By using pariksa in his title, Muir alluded to 
himself as an impartial judge whose approach to religion was logical and 
philosophical. The MP was actually a kind of treatise in the philosophy of 
religion, and its method of reasoning on that subject requires some comment. 

One must not overlook the fact that the MP was a pariksa of religions 
(mata in plural) instead of, for instance, “the religion” (tanmata-) or the 
“false religion” ( asatyamata -). Muir hoped to make explicit, by not adding a 
modifier to mata , that his pariksa was applicable to all religions, not 
excluding his own. A synopsis shows that not only the title but the book as a 
whole was designed to convey an impression of strict neutrality. The 
implication, dubious in the judgment of his critics, was that Christianity 
would be rejected with all the others if it failed to pass the test of objective 
scrutiny. Muir claimed to have searched for the one religion endowed with 


46 The first verse of an episode in Uddyotana Suri’s eighth-century Prakrit 
romance, Kuvalayamala, entitled Dharmapariksa in Ratnaprabha’s Sanskrit digest, 
reads as follows: tadakarnya raja dharmapariksartham devatagrhe kuladevatam sriyam 
aradhayam asa. Sri brought a mysterious manuscript inscribed in Brahml to Drdha- 
varman, a Hindu king. Unbeknownst to him, it listed the basic tenets of Jainism. 
Learned Hindus and Jains were assembled and the king ordered them to expound 
their doctrines to determine which corresponded with the ms. Naturally, the Jains 
won and the king converted (HANDIQUI, 1949: 329—30; UPADHYE, 1970: 69—71). 
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authority (pramdnatva) among the many that claim allegiance from mankind. 
Of course, Christianity was that religion. This was a conclusion to which he 
said he had come by testing each one to determine whether or not it 
possessed the characteristics (laJcsanas) of divine origin (isvarotpatti). Despite 
a chapter on the “Necessity of Divine Guidance” (aisanitydvasyakatd) and a 
statement that “men’s minds are blind in matters of religion” (dharmasya 
visaye tarhi manava andhamanasah, 1.9), Muir’s method of reasoning about 
religion was rationalistic, distrustful even of his own scripture’s appeal to 
divine inspiration. If Christianity is authoritative, he argued, then it is so 
because it has met certain qualifications imposed upon it by reasoning 
human minds. 

Whence came this mode of reasoning about religion, especially to one 
who has been characterized here as owing a debt to Evangelicalism? The 
laksanas that Muir alleged are characteristic of the true religion must be 
viewed in their historical context. From a contemporary perspective, one will 
probably find them tailored to suit his purpose, which was to enhance 
Christianity. Tailored they undoubtedly were, but to a particular set of mind 
prevalent among Europeans who defended Christianity in terms of objec¬ 
tions David Hume had raised against it. In order to elucidate Muir’s way of 
thinking about religion, it is useful to briefly discuss nineteenth-century 
Evidential Theology and analyze one segment of his pariksa dealing with 
credibility of miracles as an illustration of it. 

Historically, Christian thinkers have posited certain spheres in which 
either God alone has the prerogative of knowing truth, or man as well. 
Roman Catholics have traditionally bifurcated reality into Nature and 
Grace, whereas Protestants usually differentiate between General and Spe¬ 
cial Revelation. Nature, then, is a sphere in which God reveals to man 
certain general truths, his deity and omnipotence, for instance. If man 
reasons properly, he will know at least that much about God. An Anglican 
cleric, William Paley (1743—1805), systematized this kind of thinking, 
although he was not the first to do so. Like others, Paley presupposed that 
reason and revelation are not antithetical ; they reciprocate, confirming each 
other (LeMahieu, 1976: 163). One sees, according to his pre-Darwinian view 
of nature, the benevolent hand of God everywhere, adapting means to ends. 
Nature is a great mechanism and everything, even the gullet of a seagull or 
the pouch of an opossum, are designed for specific purposes. “God, man, the 
Bible, nature, reason, ... were all linked in Paley’s coherent vision of the 
universe. His was theology of purposeful relationships, a theology in which 
a rational observer could reveal the ways of God to man” (LeMahieu, 1976: 
172). This was the sum and substance of Evidential Theology. 

One finds echoes of Paley throughout the MP, the details of which can 
be noted in the synopsis. Early in the first chapter (17—22), Muir claimed 
that nothing is so “suggestive of a maker” (kartrdarsaka) than the human 
body, the components of which are connected by arteries and veins (nadi) 
and bones ( asthi ). Muir borrowed this argument from chapter eight of Paley’s 
Natural Theology, “Of Mechanical Arrangement of the Human Frame.” 
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From the same section Muir derived an argument against the theory that the 
phenomenal world is a dream-like illusion, from which one’s senses must be 
withdrawn. God designed the senses, Muir argued, so that man can perceive 
the created world. If true, may a would imply that God had frivolously 
equipped man with sense perception (5.133—50). Pratyaksa (“direct percep¬ 
tion”) is the pramana (“means of knowledge”) that verifies the world’s 
existence. Oddly, at this point in the second edition (6.464), Muir cited for 
support a passage in the Prabodhacandrodaya that criticized Vedanta 
because its mayd doctrine contradicts pratyaksa. This was a serious lapse of 
judgment on Muir’s part, for he was apparently oblivious to the fact that this 
judgment was attributed to Egoism (ahamkdra), an allegorical character 
allied to Delusion (moha)P This faux pas may partly explain why the 
pandits called him an “infidel” (nastika). Be that as it may, Muir can be 
better understood when one sees him in the context of an intellectual milieu 
no longer in vogue. 

This study has already referred to the ascendancy of Empiricism in 
Europe and to the fact that missionaries often addressed Hindus as if David 
Hume himself was their partner-in-dialogue, testing the credibility of their 
claims about biblical miracles against rationalistic criteria. But the Hindus 
who debated with John Wilson in Bombay never called into question the 
possibility that Jesus Christ abrogated “laws of nature,” which was, in any 
event, a concept alien to Indian thought at that time. Rather, their ire was 
aroused when missionaries disparaged Krsna’s miracles (vide p. 27, supra). 
Muir, too, had Hume in mind as much as Hindus when he wrote about 
miracles in the MP, and Paley was much in evidence again. So pervasive was 
this theologian’s influence in the early nineteenth century that even a quasi- 
Evangelical in the Indian mofussil, writing for Hindus, was not exempt from 
it. The reason for his dependence on Paley was that the latter’s View of the 
Evidences of Christianity was considered the outstanding reply to Hume by 
an orthodox churchman in that age. Muir’s Paleyan approach to reasoning 
about miracles becomes apparent by examining the criteria he proposed in 
the MP for verification. 

Besides being contrary to laws of nature, Hume asserted that miracles 
cannot be substantiated by the testimony of witnesses for four reasons, of 
which only the first and fourth are quoted here. “For first, there is not to be 
found, in all history, any miracles attested by a sufficient number of men, of 
such unquestioned good sense, education and learning, as to secure us 
against all delusion in themselves; of such undoubted integrity, as to place 
them beyond all suspicion of any design to deceive others ...” (Hume, 1975: 
116). “Every miracle, therefore, pretended to have been wrought in any of 
these religions (and all of them abound in miracles), as its direct scope is to 
establish the particular system to which it is attributed; so it has the same 
force, though more indirectly, to overthrow every other system” (1975: 121). 

47 Pratyaksadipramdsiddhaviruddharthavabodhinah / vedanta yadi sdstrani 
bauddhaih kim aparddhyate 11 (NAMBIAR, 1971 : 29). 
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Hume’s logic was that miracles are beyond reasonable belief because the 
witnesses were probably charlatans, if not simply dull-witted. All religions 
claim miracles on their behalf, but all cannot be true. All must, therefore, be 
false (LeMahieu, 1976: 108). 

Paley disagreed, amassing citations from Roman writers to confirm a 
probability argument in favor of the witnesses’ credibility. Many “professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and... also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct” (Paley, 1838: 203). Contradicting Hume’s 
aspersions, Paley alleged that, “There is not satisfactory evidence that 
persons pretending to be original witnesses of any similar miracles, have 
acted in the same manner” (Paley, 1838: 203). Suffering demonstrates 
sincerity (but not veracity according to Hume); men do not resist oppression 
for an untruth. Paley’s “seminal assumption,” according to LeMahieu, “was 
that consistency disproved fraud and harmony established truth” (1976: 
101). But underneath this noble assertion lay the more dubious proposition 
that “the early disciples demanded and got reasonable evidence — visible 
signs perceived by the senses — that solidified their faith” (1976: 105). 

These are the same lines of thought along which Muir reasoned in the 
MP. For the sake of “supernatural proof” (adbhutasiddhi ), God entrusts to 
the “founder” (pravartaka) of the true religion a power for doing “wonderful 
deeds” (camatkarakriya). These must be recorded immediately by witnesses 
(sdksin) and must withstand the scrutiny of opponents. To Muir, 
Christianity’s credibility stands or falls with this issue. One can see his 
concern growing in each edition. Whereas the first stated the position 
theoretically, over eleven hundred slokas were devoted in the third to 
citations culled from Roman writers. 

This procedure may seem irrelevant, since most Hindu readers would 
not have doubted that Christ performed miracles. But Muir had another 
purpose. He wanted to make clear that, rather than being accessible to 
historical analysis, Hindu miracles are lost in the oblivion of an unrecorded 
past. The MP, therefore, became his attempt to do in the case of Hinduism 
what Paley had already tried to do with Islam, viz., demonstrate that 
miracles are merely ornamental in that religion instead of at its very center, 
as in Christianity. 

In one sense, then, Soma., Hara., and Nila, were arguing against Paley 
and a theological school of long standing in Europe. Anachronistic though it 
may seem from a contemporary perspective, they took it seriously as a 
threatening form of irreligious reasoning. Nila., especially, directed some 
very biting criticism against Muir’s Paleyan apologetics. One can also say 
that Muir was arguing in the MP for a very truncated, abstract Christianity. 
Whatever he derived from Paley was designed more to change minds than 
convert persons. Descriptions of Christ’s moral character are found in the 
MP, but they are secondary to the discussion of miracles. In so doing, Muir 
displeased Mill, who wrote the following to Bishop’s College, disapproving of 
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its intention to publish another edition of the MP: “The instructor gives no 
hint to his heathen pupil of anything more being required of him than the 
isolated mental reception of the philosophy of Christianity: ... no hint of the 
primary necessity of being joined by baptism to the Church as the body of 
Christ” (Mill, 1842). 

A synopsis of the 1839 edition of the MP follows (numbers refer to 
chapter and verse). Significant variations in the subsequent editions are 
discussed in the notes only. English equivalents of Sanskrit words are given 
as Muir meant them, not as they might be understood by Hindu readers. 48 


Chapter One: Description of God’s Attributes (Isvaragunavarnana) 

1—2 Student : There are many religions, each contradicting the others. 

One doubts whether they can all be true. 

3—13 Teacher : Truth is hard to find, but error is everywhere. People 

are blind about religion, even those who reflect on it carefully. 
Intelligent people ought to test religions, accept the true one 
(saddharma), and reject the false ( anrta -) ones. 

14 Student: What are the characteristics (laksanas) of the true 

religion ? 

15—21 Teacher: Before stating these, God (isvara) must first be de¬ 

scribed. All people except atheists (ndstika) say that God exists. 
The earth, created (asarji) by God, displays his majesty, skill and 
mercy. He is a river of mercy ( daydsindhu ), who gives food to 
creatures according to their species ( svadharma ). 

22—31 God (paramesvara) , a spirit (dtman) who is holy {punya), is 

hostile to sin (papa). He has given people the power (sakti) to 
distinguish between good and evil (punyapdpavivekin ). Even 
wicked kings know they must conform to law (dharma). God, who 
made man’s conscience (nardntahsthitavdni) , will reward good 
deeds and punish sins in the next world. 

32—34 God is omnipresent (sarvavydpa) but distinct from all that he 

created. There is no absorption (laya) of souls (dtman) in him. 


Chapter Two: The Necessity of Divine Guidance (Aisamtydvasya- 
katd ) 49 

1—2 Student : Do all devout people worship God, who conceive of him 

as omniscient, the creator of everything (visvakartr) , etc. ? 


48 Muir’s MP was only the first of many pariksds , which missionary presses 
printed in vast quantities, such as J. Newton’s Ramaparlksa (1867), W. F. Johnson’s 
Sivapariksa (1876), and Lai Bihari De’s Vedantapariksa (1896) and 
ValmlkTyaramayanaparlksa (1904). 

49 In the 1840 edition this was entitled “The Propriety of Examining Religions” 
(Mataparlksanaucitya). 
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3—7 Teacher: Because religions in different countries are dissimilar, 

the human intellect (nrbuddhi) is proven to be feeble and incapa¬ 
ble of deciding what truth is. People of different races {vamsa) 
follow religions that blaspheme God (vibhu), worshipping other 
spirits (bhuta). Even learned men cannot attain God by intellect. 

8—15 Salvation (mukti) is eternal happiness (nityasreyas). It cannot be 
obtained by good merit (punyadharma ). Whether they are charla¬ 
tans (vancaka) or confused ( bhranta ), people claim their scripture 
is divine (aisa). But one should not think all are therefore false. 


Chapter Three: Description of the Characteristics of the True 

Religion (Satyadharmalaksanavarnana) 

1 Student: What are the characteristics of the true scripture ? And 

the false ? 

2—10 Teacher: God gives the true scripture certain signs (cihna) in 
order to remove doubts about it. The first is that the founder 
(pravartaka) must have had power to work miracles. The true 
scripture was given to prophets (bhavisyavadin), who gave life 
(jiva) to the dead. Those who claimed authority, but were devoid 
of such power, were charlatans or simply confused. 

11—44 If accounts of those miracles had not been recorded for the sake 
of people’s confidence (pratyaya) at a later time, would they not 
doubt whether they were contrived (kalpita) for prestige ? 

15—25 People should question the authority (pramdnatva) of miraculous 

accounts. Even those transmitted by tradition (parampard) may 
be false, because poets lauded their heroes ( vira ), mixing truth 
with error. Stories about daityas and suras ought to be doubted, 
yet people trust them uncritically. No god does these deeds 
today, so pandits must ask whether or not they are true. 

26—32 The second means of proof (pramdna) God gave to the true 

scripture is excellence {sresthata, sattd). God is holy ; his scrip¬ 
tures must be holy, too. Other scriptures containing shameful 
stories are not divine; they originate from human ignorance. 

33—38 The third characteristic is universality (sdmdnyatd). There is one 

God, one human species (nrjdti), and one religion (Dharma). A 
scripture good for only one race {vamsa) derives from man, not 
God. 


Chapter Four: Presentation of Christianity (Khrstiyamatapradarsana) 

1—3 Student: If all scriptures but one originate in delusion ( mohaja ), 

which one has these three characteristics ? 

4—6 Teacher: Only Christianity (khrstTyadharma) possesses all three. 

7—16 In Judea (yahudya) there were prophets who foretold the future, 
including Christ’s incarnation ( avatdra ). Christ, Son of God 
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(vibhoh sutah), born of a virgin (vimalakanyd) , healed diseases. 
Killed by wicked people, he nonetheless lives again (punar 
jwan). He ascended to heaven (svarga) before the eyes of his 
disciples (sisya). 

17—19 Student: By what means of proof (pramana) can I know that 

Christ did miracles ? 

20—24 Teacher: They were done before many witnesses, including even 

Christ’s enemies (vairin). Shortly after his ascension, his life was 
recorded, the veracity of which was admitted even by adver¬ 
saries. 

25—28 During Christ’s time, Greeks and Romans were known worldwide 

for erudition. They, too, found that account accurate. 50 

29—37 The first Christians adhered to their religion (mata) despite being 

beaten (pidita), because they believed Christ did miracles. Who 
would follow that religion (Dharma), risking suffering, unless it 
had been tested ? 

38 Student: How do we know at what time and under what 

conditions those records were written ? 

39—47 Teacher: Christ became incarnate in the beginning of the Vikra- 

ma Era. Our means of proof is a literary tradition founded soon 
afterward, the books of which have been dated. Christianity’s 
origin is not hidden and the facts about it have never been 
doubted. 

48—49 Student: But is this religion actually the best (srestha) ? 

50—52 Teacher: No religion besides Christianity has commandments 

(djnd) so holy and contents so pure (amala). 

53—58 Unlike us, Christ was sinless, leading people to the way of 

salvation (muktimdrga). He taught them to love and fear God. 
Besides this chief duty (mukhyadharma) , Christians must be 
honest, etc. 

59—60 Student: The prophets taught these duties; why, then, was 

Christ’s incarnation necessary ? 

61—62 Teacher: Christ became incarnate to save people from the pun¬ 

ishment their sins deserved. 

63—69 Only Christianity is universal (samanya). No one is excluded 

from its benefits by reason of caste. The whole human species has 
sinned. Christ came for its justification (visuddhi) and deliver¬ 
ance (uddhrti). Westerners (Yavanas) and Indians, the cultured 
(samskrta) and barbaric, have all become coheirs (sahabhagins) 
because of his grace (prasada). 

70 Student: What in Christianity should we think about most 

carefully ? 

50 The 1840 edition quoted Mahabharata 8.30.85a: sarvajnd yavand rdjan surds 

caiva visesatah (“The Yavanas [Ionians, Greeks or Westerners in general] are 

omniscient, O king, and preeminently brave”). 
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71—77 Teacher: People’s wickedness (bhrastatd) especially, which re¬ 

sulted from an original (adya) transgression of God’s command 
(isajnollamgha). People are born with a multitude of sins (agha- 
samcaya) deserving punishment here and in the next world. 
Because of Christ’s atonement (prayascitta ), God forgives the 
sins of those who repent. 

78—84 One who is righteous (dharmika) is not released from suffering 

caused by sin. Faith (sraddha) is thereby tested and attachment 
to the world (samsarasakti) broken. The traits of a Christian are 
meekness, etc. 

85 Student: Who is the Holy Spirit? The Son of God? 

86—92 Teacher: This recondite subject is beyond human intellect. There 

is one tri-natured (trirupaka) God (isvara). The Father is God; so 
is the Son and Holy Spirit. The father conceived of Salvation; 
the Son made atonement; and the Holy Spirit sanctifies 
(punyikaroti ). 

93 Student : Explain this salvation (mukti) located in heaven ( svar - 

go). 

94—100 Teacher: The Christian scripture does not make this clear. But 
those who go there will always be holy. There is joy there but not 
grief, because they meditate on God’s splendor ( tejas ). Their 
happiness is superior to bodily pleasure (sdririkasukha). One 
should ask God for that salvation in heaven (svargiyamukti ). 

101—03 They will be dreadfully punished who refuse this salvation. 

Chapter Five: Deliberation on the Indian Scriptures 

(Bharatiyasdstravicdra) 

1—2 Student: What do you think about the sages’ teachings, to which 

I adhere ? 

3—7 Teacher: Impartial ( apaksapdta ) and accustomed to grasping 

truth ( satyagrahanasilaka ), I will tell you whether the three 
characteristics are found in the Indian scriptures. 

8—16 One does not find in them the first pramdna, viz., miraculous 
power in their founders. They are, therefore, not divine. Children 
and fools may believe the stories about daityas and suras, but 
not intelligent people. They are contrived, born of delusion 
(mohaja). People should trust only those accounts of miracles 
that were done before witnesses and recorded. 

17—26 The Vedas were not written down but orally transmitted, and 

one cannot determine when they were composed. The true 
account of their origin is concealed in darkness. The same is true 
of the Smrtis and Pur anas. They do not merit the pleasure that 
intelligent people find in them. 51 

51 In the 1840 edition at this point, the pupil asks whether or not Brahma 

revealed the Vedas. The teacher’s reply is based on Western textual criticism. The 

Vedas were not formed at once but over time, because the lists of contents 
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27—28 Student: Why, then, have they been accepted for so long ? 

29—40 Teacher: People always think about God and fear the afterlife 

because of their sins. They do not test stories about devas and 
devis. Their teachers were in awe of stars, the sky, the oceans, 
and mountains, seeing divinity everywhere. To events with 
natural causes, they attributed divine powers. The followings of 
those deities gradually increased as their devotees contrived 
stories glorifying them. As it happened in the West, so it 
happened in India to Durga, Sri, Siva, and Visnu. The attributes 
(guna) of the one God were assigned to many gods. 

41—43 Valmlki and other poets lauded their heroes, attributing false 

incarnations to them. Rama and Krsna were not gods but men of 
valor and ability. 52 

44—50 The Puranas are mixed with much that is unbecoming. Their 

accounts, supposedly true, are simply embellishments of poets. 
Their authors did not see miraculous events with their own eyes, 
and people now believe those stories merely on the authority of 
their authors. 

51—52 Student: Is not the second characteristic of the true religion 

found in the Indian scriptures ? 

53—64 Teacher: Only that scripture is divine in which God is worshipped 

as holy, unchanging (avikara), etc. Man-made scriptures attri¬ 
bute blasphemous qualities to God, the reading of which encoura¬ 
ges people to sin. Brahma, Visnu and Siva acted reprehensibly. 53 

(anukramanika ) appended to the Vedas are inconsistent ; various kings are euologized 
who lived after creation; and the Vedas are written in different types of language, 
ancient and recent. One can see in their language different stages, Muir asserted, 
quoting Rg Veda 1.2.1a and Sayana’s paraphrase. How, then, could they have been 
revealed at once ? 

52 In the 1840 edition, Muir followed H. T. Colebrooke’s euhemeristic explana¬ 
tion of the deification of Rama and Krsna: “I suppose both heroes to have been 
known characters in ancient fabulous history; but conjecture that... new fables have 
been constructed, elevating those personages to the rank of Gods” (Colebrooke, 1858: 
284). To illustrate this development, Muir contrasted an ancient text, Chandogya- 
Upanisad 3.17.6, which mentions Krsna only as the son of DevakI, with the later 
Krsna cult. As evidence of change in Rama’s cult, Muir contrasted the early 
literature on him with the mystical interpretations of his name in 
Ramapurvatapamya-Upanisad 1.1—6 (DEUSSEN, 1963: 805). Muir claimed, as an 
instance of contradiction, that the fabulous longevity attributed to Rama in the 
Ramayana was at variance with the life span Manusamhita 1.83 allowed for persons 
in that yuga. 

53 In an appendix to this section in the 1839 edition, Muir quoted Bhagavad-Gita 
3.21 and 4.7—8, the latter being the verse which says that God descends when 
dharma wanes and adharma waxes. But neither Brahma, Indra, or Siva were fit for 
such a task because of their licentious behavior, Muir asserted. To this discussion the 
1840 edition added the conversation between Suka and a certain king in Bhagavata- 
purana 10.33.27—39, in which Suka vindicated Krsna’s dalliance with the cowherdes- 
ses ( gopis ) in mystical terms — a subterfuge to Muir’s mind (Muir, 1873: 49 —53). He 
then quoted Bhagavad-Gita 3.21 ff., alleging that Krsna failed to keep the high moral 
standards he himself set in that passage. 
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65—66 Brahma is no longer worshipped and Saivas and Vaisnavas 

castigate each other’s istadevata : “Those who profess the worship 
of Bhava (Siva), and those who follow their doctrines, are 
heretics and enemies of the sacred sdstras ’ (Wilson, 1976: 3J 54 ; 
“From even looking at Vishnu, the wrath of Siva is kindled, and 
from his wrath, we fall assuredly into a horrible hell; let not, 
therefore, the name of Vishnu be pronounced” (Wilson, 1976: 
3). 55 

67 — 69 Surya, Agni, and others were worshipped in the original Veda, 

but not Visnu. Brahmins recite the Vedas because of the meter, 
but they do not understand their meaning. Parvati, Laksmi, 
Rudra, Krsna and others became popular later. 

70 Some scriptures prohibit and others endorse image worship 

(murtipujd). “Those who (in their ignorance) believe that Isvara 
is (only) in images made of clay or stone, or metal, or wood, 
merely trouble themselves by their devotion. They can never 
attain Liberation without knowledge” (Woodroffe, 1971 : 373). 06 
“But he goes to the highest place, who has made a beautiful 
golden image of various jewels and worships it according to 
precept. He would go to hell who thinks of an image as stone.” 17 
71—72 The Puranas are mutually contradictory, full of shameful stories. 

73—77 Bhaskara’s Siddhantasiromani described the world as round and 

situated in space (akdsasunyastha). But the Puranas contradict 
this, saying it is lotus-shaped or resting on a turtle’s back. 58 
Sailors exploring the earth have never seen the seven seas of 
ghee and so forth described in the Puranas. A scripture with 
errors like these could not be divine. 

54 Bhavavratadhard ye ca ye ca tan samanuvratah / pasandinas te bhavantu 
saechdstraparipanthinah j] Bhagavatapurana 4.2.28, MUIR, 1873: 381. As other 
examples of hostility to Siva, Muir quoted Bhagavatapurana 1.2.26 (GUPTA, 1964) 
and Padmapurana 6.163.2, 9, 11 (Mand ALIKA, 1893—94). 

55 V isnudarsanamatrena sivadrohah prajdyate 11 sivadrohdn na sandeho narakam 
ydti darunam / tasman na visnunamdpi na vaktavyam kadacana (Padmapurana). From 
the same Purana, Muir quoted 6.163.10 (MANDALIKA, 1893—94; WILSON, 1976: 3), 
which gave the opposite opinion of Visnu. 

56 M rcchiladhatudarvadimurtau isvarabuddhayah / klisyanti tapasd mudhah pa- 
ram santim na ydmti te 11 (Avalon, 1929 : 14.119). As another instance of prohibition, 
Muir quoted Satatapasmrti : apsu devd manusyandm divi deva manisinam / kdsthalos- 
thesu murkhdndm yuktasyatmani devata // (APTE, 1905). 

57 Kamcanim pratimam krtvd ndndratnamayim subhdm / pujayed yas tu vidhina 
sa ydti paramam padam 11 pratimdydm silabuddhim kvrvdno narakam vrajed / (text 
unidentified). 

58 Goladhyaya 21 : bhicmeh pindah sasdmkajnakaviravikujejyarkinaksatrakaksd // 
vrttair vrtto vrtah san mrdanilasalilavyomatejomayo ’yam 11 ndnyddharah svasaktyai- 
va viyati niyatam tisthatltyadind // (“This round terrestrial ball, composed of earth, 
air, water, ether, and fire, surrounded by the circles of the orbits of the moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the stars, has no other support; 
but by its own power stands fast continually in the sky, etc.” Muir, 1910: 63; idem 
1868a: 489). 
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79—83 

84—95 


96—97 

98—103 

104—05 

106—08 


109—18 


119—21 

122—26 

127—32 


Student: What other defects (dosa) do you find in the Indian 
scriptures ? 

Teacher: What good is repentence (anutapa) if one can be 
cleansed of sin by merely bathing in the Ganges ? Those who 
bathe in it are deluded ( vimohita ), not knowing what holiness 
(pavitrata) is. 

Suffering (duhkha) results from sin. It is God’s punishment. If 
the Ganges releases people from sin, why not also from suffer¬ 
ing? There is no power in the Ganges to remove sin or attach¬ 
ment to it. If it cannot heal diseases of the body, how can it 
remove sin? 

Student: Do not Christians do the same, who trust in Christ for 
their salvation ? 

Teacher: True, Christians are saved by faith ( visvasa ), but only if 
they repent. 

Student: I am averse to the Tantras, but what about the Vedas 
and six systems of philosophy ? 

Teacher: If one follows the Vedas, one ought to reject the 
Puranas. Sometimes the Vedas describe God accurately; but 
Indra and Agni are also worshipped there, and they ought to be 
rejected by those who worship God as spirit (dtman). 

God is both omnipresent and distinct from all that was created, 
but the Vedas deny this. Vedanta conforms to Sruti, but one who 
knows God’s majesty (mahdtmya) would not say “I am Brah¬ 
man.” What a great difference there is between God, infinite and 
holy, and man, weak and sinful! 

Student: Pandits say the dtman is infinite but in bondage to this 
world of mdyd. What do you say ? 

Teacher: The world (samsdra) is not mdyd but real ( vdstava ). The 
pandits’ assertion is unprovable. Our perception (pratyaksa) of 
the world as real is undeniable. 59 What we perceive by the senses 
could not be other than real. 60 

The dtman is not holy and infinite but sinful and perishable 
(antavat), nor is it one, but many. 61 Its afflictions are not illusory 
but real, given by God as punishment for sin. If people are parts 
(amsa) of God, they would possess all the attributes of divinity. 


59 Here Muir quoted Prabodhacandrodaya, see n. 47, supra . 

60 The 1840 edition followed Colebrooke, who argued that mdyd was a late 
accretion to Advaita Vedanta: “I take it to be no tenet of the original Vedantin 
philosophy, but of another branch, from which later writers have borrowed it, and 
have intermixed and confounded the two systems” (Colebrooke, 1858: 242). For 
support Muir quoted the Samkhyapravacanabhasya 1.22 (GARBE, 1895: 16), accord¬ 
ing to which mdyd is a modern doctrine derived from Buddhist Vijnanavadins. 

61 To show a lack of unanimity in the darsanas on the question whether the 
dtman is one or many, Muir quoted against Advaita Vedanta Brahmabindupanisad 
1.12 (DEUSSEN, 1963: 648), Samkhyakarika 18, Kapilasutra 1.149, and Yogasutra 
1.24. 
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133—39 

140 

141—ro 


151—61 


162 

163—64 

165 

166—67 

168—78 

179—80 

181—89 


The relation between sense and sense object shows how marvel¬ 
ous God’s mind is. Our eyes, for example, were designed to 
perceive external objects (bahihsthavisaya ). 

Student: What about Yoga as a means to detach oneself from 
sense objects ? 

Teacher: Instincts (raga) are necessary; God put them in us for 
good. People’s lives (jivas) are protected by instincts such as 
hunger and thirst, and they would be slothful without them. 
Wordly activities would cease. Only by effort do men achieve the 
things they want. 

People were not created for their own ends but for community 
(samgati). They do well who devote their activities to God and 
love their neighbors. When they suffer misfortune, they do not 
disparage the world, but say instead that God gave them misfor¬ 
tune for their improvement. Samnydsa (renunciation) is not holy; 
it blasphemes God. 

Student: Then what do you think of the philosophical systems ? 
Teacher: The Mimamsa, Nyaya and Sankhya are mutually con¬ 
tradictory. They are refuted by the three means of proof I 
proposed. 

Student: But does one not find the third characteristic in the 
Indian scriptures ? 

Teacher: The kind of conduct prescribed by the Dharmasastras is 
found only in India. Those outside the four castes are unable to 
follow the Indian scriptures. 

Brahmins are called the gods of the earth, but an honest brahmin 
should accept ksatriyas and vaisyas and sudras as equals. Brah¬ 
mins have no qualities that others do not also have. Thus, the 
scriptures of India deny equality between men (nrsamatva). 
Student: Will not what you say displease those who are learned 
in the Indian Dharmasastras ? 

Teacher: The true religion, by which people are saved, must be 
proclaimed to everyone. I derive no satisfaction from refuting 
other religions. I know how subtle Hindu minds are and how 
beautiful their poetry is. Their grammatical science is sophisti¬ 
cated and they have many other good qualities. But they err in 
religion (Dharma), not knowing the way to salvation. All 
examiners (pariksakas) who think carefully about my argument 
(tarka ), will attain truth by the Holy Spirit’s grace ( prasada ). 


SOMANATHA (SUBAJI BaPU) : THE FlRST APOLOGIST 

There is reason to believe that the name Soma, was a pseudonym 
adopted by a Maharashtrian, Subajl Bapu, a progressive jyotisa (“astrolo¬ 
ger”) and religious liberal who enjoyed the patronage of Lancelot Wilkinson, 
a little-known British civil servant and Orientalist. Although the author of 
the MPS identified himself as Soma., the existence of a real person by that 
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name is questionable due to a cryptic note written in English on the final 
folio by an anonymous hand (the ms.’s donor?). According to this unknown 
informant, the actual writer was none other than the aforementioned pandit. 

The veracity of this information was contested, unfortunately for 
unspecified reasons, by no less an authority than J. R. Ballantyne, who 
wrote the entry for the MPS in the IOLR’s cataglogue of Sanskrit mss. 
(Keith, 1‘887 : 625—26). Considering Ballantyne’s arrival in Benares shortly 
after the MP Controversy subsided and his acquaintance with two disputants 
(Muir and Nila.), one must take his judgment seriously. 

However, the present writer thinks that the anonymous note writer must 
have been better informed than Ballantyne. Comparison of Soma.’s MPS 
with SubajTs writings supports this position, for such analysis reveals more 
than merely casual correspondence. SubajI’s Westernized scientific perspec¬ 
tive and broadminded tolerance clearly resonate in Soma.’s stanzas. It 
appears that Ballantyne was not inclined to pursue the problem of author¬ 
ship so far as to inquire into SubajI’s other contributions to Sanskrit and 
vernacular literature. 

The following sections review two phases of SubajI’s career predating 
the MPS. The main features repeated in Soma, ’s critique of Christianity are 
noted, keeping two purposes in sight: identification of the two authors as one 
and the same; and elucidation of factors responsible for shaping the outlook 
of this neglected Hindu apologist. Before commencing with this discussion, it 
must be admitted that, although the resemblance between SubajI and Soma, 
may be so compelling as to leave little room for doubting their joint identity, 
one can only surmise as to the author’s reasons for disguising himself. As 
ingenious as any explanation of his secrecy might be, this is not the place to 
indulge in psychoanalytic speculation. 

This precaution notwithstanding, it can be said that SubajI — or Soma. 
— exhibited traits symptomatic of one who experienced uncomfortable 
tensions. Probably these were consequences of his involvement with Wilkin¬ 
son, a relationship which made him the brunt of ridicule by fellow pandits. 
What emerges is the image of a critical mind in transition, faced with 
challenging dilemmas. Without far more information than actually exists, 
these tensions can only be pointed out, not treated as the basis for a 
psychohistory. 

Insofar as SubajI’s career has been documented, it was inextricably 
linked with that of his patron. 62 One finds no trace of the pandit either before 
or after Wilkinson’s tenure as the EIC’s political agent in such Central 
Indian cities as Bhopal and Sehore. After his benefactor’s premature death 
sometime in the mid-1840s, SubajI ceased to be mentioned in the Orientalist 
periodicals that featured him prominently on several occasions during the 
previous decade. Although his renown was of brief duration, the acclamation 
of Western colleagues was enthusiastic. His route to celebrity was deter- 

62 Biographical information about Wilkinson is scant. A privately circulated 
encomium, apparently written by Muir, was published in 1853: Brief Notice of the 
Late Lancelot Wilkinson of the Bombay Civil Service (London). 
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mined by his patron, an ardent amalgamator of Hindu and European 
astronomy. At first a reluctant collaborator in Wilkinson’s projects, he 
eventually became a “zealous defender of the system of Copernicus” (“Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society,” 1837: 401). It is possible to observe this 
transition, which was tantamount to a kind of conversion, beginning with its 
early stages. 

Keenly interested in the social application to India of advancements in 
Western science, especially astronomy, Wilkinson published an article in 
1834, entitled “On the Use of the Siddhantas in the Work of Native 
Education,” in which he outlined plans for modernizing Indian ideas about 
the physical universe. Unlike other publications of missionary-educators in 
that period, this one did not assume that Hindus trained in European 
theories would convert to Christianity. Rather, Wilkinson aimed primarily at 
spreading more accurate understanding of physical science throughout the 
Central Provinces, regardless of the effect this might have upon changing 
patterns of religious affiliation. But this is not to say that a secondary 
benefit — one that would be advantageous for missions — was neither 
envisioned nor hinted at: the weakening of popular Hinduism by 
demonstrating that Puranic cosmography, with which it is inextricably 
mixed, is defective on the grounds of irrefutable scientific reasoning. Pro¬ 
gress in this direction, it was thought, would be accompanied by a commen¬ 
surate decline in the prestige of the brahmins, who were the guardians of 
antiquated astronomical notions. In his view, modernization of physical 
science would be minimal as long as popular beliefs derived from the Puranas 
were regarded as trustworthy explanations of natural phenomena. The way 
to bring about the reversal he anticipated was to discredit myths with facts. 63 
In the Siddhantas, technical treatises on astronomy and mathematics often 
at variance with the Puranas, Wilkinson thought he had found a natural 
ally: “Till conviction of the truth of the Siddhantic system, as to the size and 
shape of the earth, is felt, the popular absurdities of the Puranic cosmogony 
will never be abandoned” (1834: 511). 

Curiosity about the methods by which Hindu astrologers, “generally so 
ignorant, succeeded in predicting eclipses” drew Wilkinson’s attention to the 
Siddhantas (1834: 510). Finding inadequate the Tithlcintamani and Graha- 
laghava, handbooks popular at that time for solving astronomical equations, 
he turned to the nearly forgotten treatises of Bhaskaracarya and Aryabhata, 
discovering that, for example, both authors believed in the daily revolution of 
the earth upon its own axis. Moreover, he found that they “spared no pains 
to expose and ridicule the monstrous absurdities of the Jain Sutras and the 
Purans” (1834: 505—06).* 

Wilkinson recognized that the Siddhantas were in the past, and could be 
in the future, bridges between two, generally aloof, communities of scholars. 

63 Retrospectively, one may think this a dubious tactic. There is evidence, 
however, that it was sometimes effectively used by missionaries as a tool for 
conversion. See, for example, the caustic article by one of Duffs converts at the 
Scottish Church College, “Physical Errors of Hinduism” (CR 11.397ffi). 
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Bhaskara and Aryabhata “always professed in their writings the greatest 
admiration for the learned men of the West, the Ionians, or ‘Yavans’; whilst 
the Purans have denounced those who hold any communication with men of 
these nations, termed the lowest of the low” (1834: 506). However, the 
intricate theories of those two astronomers had nearly fallen into oblivion 
during the nineteenth century; pandits generally only vaguely recollected 
the contents of their treatises. Wilkinson advocated bringing them again to 
the forefront of dialogue. His dictum was like Muir’s: guide the pandits to 
that which they do not know yet by means of that which they know already. 
Grateful to their European instructors, he prophesied, astrologers would 
become genuine astronomers, adding to their classical tradition theories 
current in the West. 

Subaji’s role in Wilkinson’s scheme for revitalizing the Siddhantas was 
crucial. Yet not only in his case had his patron’s technique been effective. A 
nucleus of jyotisas gathered around this Western proponent of the new 
science: “My own pandit and the brahmans of Sehore, who have become 
converts to the Siddhanta and our system, all express the utmost anxiety to 
get globes if possible in Hindi, convinced that they will prove to others as 
they have done in their own case, the readiest means of demonstrating to 
them the truth” (Wilkinson, 1834: 512—13). Among these students SubajI 
was the most enthusiastic. In 1836 he published a Marathi tract, entitled 
Siddhantasiromaniprakasa (hereafter cited as SSP; subsequently translated 
into Hindi as Bhugolasara by Omkara Bhatta), 64 “explaining the correct 
system of astronomy.” He thereby proved that he had indeed become a 
zealous Copernican (“Proceedings of the Asiatic Society,” 1837: 401). 
Subaji’s treatise was not unchallenged, having been attacked by Poona 
pandits in a not yet located brochure. SubajI defended his newfound 
perspective on astronomy in still another tract, Avirodhaprakasa (“Procee¬ 
dings,” 1837: 616). 

SubajI was not easily converted to Copernicus. Beginning as early as 
1824, he and his patron began to discuss the physical sciences. Wilkinson’s 
account of the final breakthrough is worth quoting at length: 

“I had... entertained in my private service a siddhanti who possessed a 
higher degree of knowledge of his profession, and having had an opportunity 
of making myself whilst at Kota in some degree acquainted with the Hindu 
astronomical books, I had communicated a knowledge of them to my own 
Shastrl, by name SubhajI Bapu, a man of wonderful acuteness, and intelli¬ 
gence, and sound judgment... The arguments by which I had for the 
previous eight years of our connection in vain endeavored to impress on 
SubhajI Bapu a conviction of the truth of the real size and shape of the earth 
and other important physical facts, now carried to his mind the clearest 
conviction when shewn to be precisely the same as those of their own 

64 The Asiatic Society of Calcutta has a copy of a Sanskrit version of this same 
text, published in 1837 (Madras: Church Mission Press) with Telegu characters, to 
which an appendix written by Wilkinson was added. A Bengali translation also 
exists. 
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astronomical authors. His was the master mind; and it exercised its influence 
over the minds of all the other pandits. He was lost in admiration when he 
came fully to comprehend all the facts resulting from the spherical form of 
the earth... He lamented that his life had been spent in maintain¬ 
ing foolish fancies, and spoke with a bitter indignation against 
all those of his predecessors who had contributed to the willful 
concealment of the truths that had once been acknowledged in 
the land” (“Proceedings,” 1837: 401; emphasis added). 

Orientalists and EIC officials alike applauded SubajI vigorously. The 
globe he had requested in 1834 was presented in 1837 — in silver. Minutes of 
an Asiatic Society meeting record that, as a token of appreciation, he was 
given “two handsome silver emblematical inkstands, representing a jotishi 
pandit seated between two globes, expounding their use from the Siddhantas 
— and around the stand, richly embossed, the twelve signs of the zodiac — a 
Sanskrit couplet on each expressing that it was presented by the Governor 
General in Council” (“Proceedings,” 1837: 401). 

Could SubajI, so highly acclaimed by European colleagues and so 
resentful — if we are to believe his patron — of fellow pandits, have been 
attracted to Christianity in addition to Western science? Such may have 
been the case, if Wilkinson’s translation has not thoroughly distorted his 
pandit’s declamations. In the only material bearing on this matter from the 
first phase of his career, one finds terminology usually associated with 
Christian faith. Yet it is impossible to say whether this is the real SubajI 
speaking or whether Wilkinson’s hopes were projected into his words: “[The 
SSP] will bear the test of even a severe criticism. It is full of philosophical 
reflections. From the different productions of different countries mutually 
necessary he argues the intention of Providence to unite all mankind by 
commerce in the bonds of an interested affection. He hence infers the 
restrictions laid on Hindus against travelling abroad to be violent and 
unnatural. He assails the folly of astrological predictions, and upholds the 
wisdom and mercies of Providence in veiling the future from our curiosity, 
and in keeping us all instant in our duties by an unfailing hope” (“Proceed¬ 
ings,” 1837: 402; emphasis added). Aside from the curious remarks about the 
role of economics in the divine plan for international relations, this state¬ 
ment may indicate that SubajT was indeed oscillating between religions. 
Especially curious are the remarks about Providence, since there is no exact 
corollary to this Christian concept in Hinduism. Conversion to another 
religion is, of course, preceded by discontent with one’s own. Yet the most 
one can say is that SubajI found much to scorn in Hinduism, especially 
brahminic teachings about the nature of the universe. If they meant more 
than this, a tentative step toward embracing Christianity, it was revoked not 
long afterward in the MPS. 

Antagonized by the SSP, the pandits of Poona may have thought that 
SubajI’s adherence to the new science was betrayal, a form of collusion with 
an alien, non-Vedic system; that the jyotisa was less than a stalwart Hindu 
for doing so. Railing against rules prohibiting voyages by sea may certainly 
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have been ground for suspecting his orthodoxy, but cross-cultural dialogues 
on science were by no means proscribed^ Wilkinson rightly noted that 
regulations restricting contact with non-Aryans do not appear to have 
inhibited earlier astrologers and astronomers in their relations with the 
outside world. Testifying to this is the interrelatedness of Babylonian, 
Greek, and Hindu science, especially evident in the Siddhantas. One even 
finds passages encouraging ecumenicity. Winternitz, for example, cited a 
verse from the Vrddhagargasamhita: “The Greeks are barbarians, but science 
is firmly established among them; they are on this account honoured equally 
as sages; what to speak of a Brahmana, who is a scholar of Astrology.” 65 
Subaji cannot be faulted, therefore, for collaborating with Wilkinson; nor 
can his support imply that he was a crypto-Christian. 

In this connection it is useful to take note of a general but not always 
sharp distinction maintained by Hindu thought: the difference between 
secular (laukika) and divine (alaukika) knowledge ( vidya ). Whereas the 
domain of the former is comprised of astronomy, astrology, and other 
sciences or pseudoscience, the domain of the latter is knowledge that is 
inaccessible to the unaided human mind, such as metaphysics, soteriology, 
and ethics (Mahadevan, 1969: 27). Usually this dichotomy is more apparent 
than real ; alaukika and laukika elements are frequently juxtaposed, result¬ 
ing in a curious combination of science with theology in Puranic literature 
and theology with science in Siddhantic texts. A further consequence of this 
connection between secular and divine knowledge is that traditional Hin¬ 
duism has been somewhat reluctant to reappraise apparent verities in the 
laukika domain. This observation helps to explain why it took Subaji more 
than ten years to become a Copernican. Nonetheless, the precedent was 
there for those who wanted to draw a provisional line across the two fields of 
knowledge. 

The corollary to this distinction between laukika and alaukikavidya is 
the idea that certain types of sdstras have mainly, if not exclusively, one or 
the other within their purview. For instance, the Siddhantas are authorita¬ 
tive only in the former; the Puranas in the latter. A faulty scientific notion 
espoused by a Purana is not a stumbling block to devout Hindus, since 
accuracy in that dimension of knowledge is not its raison d'etre. 

Oddly, it was Muir himself who confirmed that Subaji resolved contra¬ 
dictions between the Siddhantas and Puranas in exactly this manner. 
Although it appears that Muir was not acquainted with Subaji, he at least 
knew him second hand through the medium of the Hindi translation of the 
SSP. Muir informed readers of the Friend of India that the tract’s author was 
not alarmed at inconsistencies in the above-mentioned texts, some affirming 
and others denying the sphericity of the earth and its suspension in space. 
“In a little Hindoo tract on Astronomy, by a Joshee, of Malwa, which I have 
seen, this discrepancy is admitted; but the writer does not seem to regard it 
as fatal to the sacredness of the Poorans or other books he refers to, but gets 

65 Mlecchd hi yavands tesu samyak sdstram idam sthitam / rsivat te ’pi pujyante 
kimpunar daivaviddvijah // (WINTERNITZ, 1967 : 654). 
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over the difficulty by saying that the error arose from the Pouranist or other 
Poet, whoever he may be, stepping out of his province, and handling 
a subject he was ignorant of” (1837d: 228). 

Soma.’s treatise, unlike the SSP, was not scientific in scope. The MPS, 
after all, was a critique of Christianity, especially its evangelistic excesses; it 
was an apology for Hinduism, not the new science. He neither amalgamated 
Hindu and Western astronomy, nor alleged that brahmins had conspired to 
supress “truths that had once been acknowledged in the land.” Alaukikavi- 
dya was Soma.’s special concern. This distinction notwithstanding, the 
author was also fascinated with laukikavidyd, British technology in particu¬ 
lar. “Steamships” (usmapota) and “flying machines” (akdsayanayamtra; 
2.8—10; citations by chapter and verse) were singled out admiringly as 
evidence of European cleverness (cdturya). Further evidence of this laukika 
orientation is that Soma, scolded Muir for denying in Bharatlyavarnana that 
the EIC demanded payment of tolls ( sulka) by travellers (yatrika; 2.14—16). 
But even these scant laukika elements do not relate to physical science. One 
reads with surprise, therefore, that Soma, described himself as “learned in 
scientific truths” (jnatavijnanatattva ; 3.45). This claim would be quite 
enigmatic if Subajl’s early career was not in the background. 

Soma.’s reiteration of Subajl’s distinction between Siddhantic and 
Puranic spheres of authority is additional evidence of the authors’ joint 
identity. As cited above, Muir knew beforehand that Subajl’s respect for the 
Puranas had not been undermined by apparent contradictions with the 
Siddhantas. Nevertheless, the MP (5.73—77; see p. 78, supra) drew atten¬ 
tion to discrepancies between popular notions about the earth’s shape and 
Bhaskaracarya’s description of it in the Goladhyaya. Subajl’s explanation of 
this alleged contradiction was repeated in the MPS, where he again claimed 
that religious texts aim at magnifying God’s glory, sometimes at the expense 
of scientific accuracy. “If there is falsehood somewhere, because a particular 
motive is applied, it would not make a scripture defective; it would subserve 
some purpose or other. Therefore, the description of the earth, etc., men¬ 
tioned in Puranas and other scriptures, would not be false, since it describes 
isvara’ s omnipotence” (3.13—14). 66 

Subajl may have been, in comparison with other pandits, extraordinarily 
receptive to the new science, but there was ample historical precedent for 
collaborating with Wilkinson in jyotisavidya . What is more, he became a 
Copernican, albeit only after eight years of dialogue, without undergoing a 
religious crisis and loss of confidence in the Puranas. His estimate of the 
integrity of past generations of brahmins may have depreciated, but faith in 
the sources of his tradition was unshaken. To use current terminology, his 
outlook was modernized but not Westernized. Thanks — paradoxically — to 
his patron, who led him to Copernicus via Bhaskaracarya and Aryabhata, 
Subajl’s transition was organic, not disjunctive. 

66 Prayojanavisesena prasamgdc ced asat kvacit / dustam na tena sastram sydt 
tattadarthopakarakam 11 bhumyddivarnanam atah puranadav udiritam / asat tan na 
bhaved yasmad isvaraisvaryavarnanam //. 
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Yet the MPS shows signs of tension supressed in the SSP. Certainly not 
a dilettante, Subaji tested every exotic theory imported by Wilkinson into 
Sehore against the criteria of the Siddhantas, finding them inadequate in one 
particular respect: the age of the universe, or the date of creation. With 
regard to this question, the old science with its scheme of kalpas (“aeons”) 
was in one sense superior to the new, which in Wilkinson’s time was pre- 
Darwinian and still encumbered with theology (e. g., Bishop Ussher’s 
chronology of creation based upon biblical geneologies). SubajTs contempt 
may have been masked in the SSP, but it was vented in the following rebuke, 
the most stinging in the MPS, to which, ostensibly, not even Wilkinson was 
exempt: “For this very reason, that they say creation occurred six thousand 
years ago, they were previously like animals” (2.21). 67 In other words, only 
people in a low state of mental development, who recently in the cycle of 
rebirth were not much better than animals, could conceive of such an 
unsophisticated idea as one that posits a creation that occurred a mere six 
millennia in the past. Tension may account for the disdain, since it is grossly 
inconsistent: whereas European scientific naivety is a debility due to 
karman, similar fallacies are committed by Hindus only when they make 
pronouncements outside their sphere of competence. 

Wilkinson still dominated the second phase of SubajTs career; only the 
project changed, from science to social criticism. His patron’s opinion about 
backwardness in physical science moderated. Unjust class divisions, mutual¬ 
ly exclusive varnas (castes) were a greater malaise: “There is no evil in 
Indian society, which has been so much deplored by those anxious to 
promote the enlightenment of the people, as the institution of caste” 
(Wilkinson, 1839: 2). Instead of following his benefactor’s lead as before, 
Subaji became stubborn, repudiating this indictment of Hindu society. The 
reason for this reification was that Wilkinson’s critique impinged upon 
alaukika verities. Although he himself chaffed under certain restrictions 
imposed upon his varna , such as proscription of sea-voyages, 68 SubajTs 
criticisms were not wholesale but selective. Relations with Wilkinson re¬ 
mained cordial, yet this phase was a turning point: Subaji recognized the 
danger of disjunction, a loss of continuity with his past, in following his 
patron farther. One finds backtracking but not backlash in the pandit’s 
writing during this period. Indeed, his conservatism was matched by genero¬ 
sity to those outside the pale of Bharata, India. 

The second phase of Subaji’s career was marked off from the first by 
publication of Wilkinson’s little-known contribution to Indology, an edition 
of the VajrasucI attributed to Asvaghosa, to which the pandit’s commentary, 
the Laghutamka (LT), was appended. 69 Early nineteenth-century Orienta- 

67 Ata eva hi te srsteh satsahasragatabdakam / vadamti prog yatas tasmat pasu- 
praya hi te ’bhavan //. 

68 Subaji also criticized restrictions on the remarriage of widows in an untraced 
Marathi tract, Parasuramaksetrastha (WILKINSON, 1841: 3). 

69 The Wujra Soochi: or Refulation [sic] of the Arguments upon which the 
Brahmanical Institution of Caste is Founded. By the Learned Boodhist Ashva Ghosu. 
Also the Tunku by Soobajee Bapoo. This edition, bound in a red cover suggestive of 
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lists and missionaries alike were intrigued by this Buddhist author’s witty 
and caustic assault upon distinctions based on caste. 70 Asvaghosa subjected 
brahminical prerogatives to intense ridicule, deftly citing inconsistencies in 
their own canonical texts. To those who thought, as Wilkinson did, that the 
varnas are inimical to social improvement, publicizing the Vajrasuci promised 
to be an effective means to undermine vested interests. SubajI, however, was 
unable to assess the Buddhist’s treatise so positively; it was, after all, his 
own society whose warp and woof Wilkinson wanted to unravel. “When I 
announced our intention of printing the work to my learned and enlightened 
Shastree Soobajee Bapoo, his prejudices in favour of the institution took the 
alarm and induced him to request me to print along with the Boodhist attack 
on the institution, such arguments as suggested themselves to him in support 
of it. ... His reply to Ushwa Goshu, entitled the Tunk — or Lughoo Tunk, 
from its being an abbreviation of a longer work, is accordingly offered to the 
public along with our Author. In this Bapoo manifests the same talent and 
learning, and all things considered liberality of sentiment and regard in truth 
which have ever distinguished him amongst his countrymen” (Wilkinson, 
1839:4). 

Having reviewed the SSP, one can easily recognize what “enlightened” 
implied in Wilkinson’s unstinting praise of the pandit: it meant, of course, 
that SubajI had become a Copernican. Yet, no space in the MPS was devoted 
to defending the new science. The question, then, is whether other forms of 
Subaji’s “learning” and “liberality of sentiment” are resonant in Soma.’s 
remarks. In answering this, it should not be overlooked that the phraseology 
and not only the contents of the two treatises harmonized. Ballantyne 
should not have underestimated the significance of nearly identical verses 
concluding the LT and MPS. The author’s highly detailed geographical 
locations (Ajamta, or AjamtagranI, part of Sehore, a city near Bhopal in 
Malwa) and deference to Wilkinson testify to their joint identity. 71 Unlikely 
as it might be, two distinct scholars, neighbors in the same borough, initiated 
into Wilkinson’s nucleus of jyotisas popularizing the new science, may each 
have written one of the two treatises now before us. Several resonances in 
particular, however, indicative of Subaji’s erudition and broadmindedness, 
make this an unlikely possibility. 

Buddhism, was published in Bombay in 1839. Also included was a translation 
prepared by BRIAN HODGSON, British resident in Nepal. Whether or not Asvaghosa 
wrote the Vajrasuci is uncertain. For a discussion of the problem, see WlNTERNlTZ, 
1972, 2: 265—66. 

70 A summary of Western interest in this text will be found in A. WEBER, 1859 : 
Iff. WEBER mistakenly attributed a translation of the Vajrasuci to a missionary 
named PERCIVAL in Ceylon. This translation was actually by WILLIAM MORTON, a 
missionary in Calcutta, which appeared in a Jaffna periodical, the MS (1846, 152, 161, 
169—70,177). 

71 The final verse of the LT, with variations in the MPS noted in parentheses, 
reads as follows: dese mdlavandmake (’ sti) ’tra nagari bhupdlandmni (vara) subhd 
tasydmti sihurandmakapuri yasydm ajamtdgranih / vilkinsann iti sahibo vijayate 
tasyasritanam sabhamadhye (’bhiin mahitd mahitalajanaih sikseyam anviksitd) ’bhul 
laghutamka esa vidusdm tosaya dosapahdrah // (LT: 60; MPS: 3.47). 
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Neither text, both simply dated 1839, mentioned the month in which it 
was written. Which preceded the other is impossible to ascertain; nor can it 
be precluded that they were produced simultaneously or nearly so. What is 
clear is that subjects occupying the writer’s mind in one treatise were 
transferred to the other as well. The first correspondence indicating that the 
Buddhist critic triggered a chain of thoughts in Subaji’s mind that carried 
over into both the LT and the MPS revolves around quite an arcane issue: 
was Ravana, the rdksasa (“demon”) of Lamka, a brahmin ? To this recondite 
subject, originating in Asvaghosa’s assertion that one does not become a 
brahmin by studying the Vedas, Subaji attached great importance. The 
Buddhist argued this question along the following lines, rendered according 
to Hodgson’s translation: “Do you declare that by reading the Vedas a man 
becomes a Brahman? This is palpably false: for it is notorious that the 
Rakshasa Ravan was deeply versed in all the four Vedas : and that, indeed, 
all the Rakshasas studied the Vedas in Ravan’s time: yet you do not say that 
one of them thereby became a Brahman. It is therefore proved that no one 
becomes a Brahman by reading the Vedas ” (Wilkinson, 1839: 8—9). 72 Subaji 
straightforwardly contradicted Asvaghosa in the LT, citing the axiom 
vedamulam idam brdhmyam (“brahminhood is rooted in the Vedas”; v. 43 of 
Bhartrhari’s Nltisataka) which he applied to Ravana. “One becomes a 
brahmin by the Vedas alone, because the Vedic mantras are necessary in all 
of a brahmin’s ritualistic activities. Ravana was not only a brahmin but an 
dhitdgni as well. 'Only because of delusion’ does one say ‘he was not a 
brahmin’ ” (Wilkinson* 1839: 37). 73 To prove his point, the widely read pandit 
cited two verses from the Adhyatmaramayana, an appendix to the Brahman- 
dapurana. Suka, a spy, uttered the first in a reprimand addressed to Ravana 
as a brahmin: “Therefore being a Brahmana and the son of Paulastya, why 
art thou like an ignorant person always running in vain after sensual 
delights?” (Nath, 1913: 143). 74 Subaji also noted that, during Ravana’s 
funeral, the rdksasa was referred to as one who had maintained the sacrificial 
fire (agnihotra). 15 

Soma.’s reference to Ravana in the MPS is more than obstruse: it is 
enigmatic, a flash of insight without amplification. Interpretation of the sole 
occurrence, 2.22—24, is puzzling in relation to the MP, but connecting it 
with 5.65—66 is the most likely solution. Muir had argued there (see p. 78, 

72 Vedendpi brdhmano na bhavati kasmdt rdvano ndma raksaso ’bhut tenddhitas 
catvdro veddh rgvedo ydjurvedah samavedo ’tharvavedas ceti / rdksasdndm api grhe grhe 
vedavyavahdrah pravartata eva na ca te brdhmandh syuh / ato manydmahe vedendpi 
brdhmano na bhavatiti j (WILKINSON, 1839: 5). 

73 Brdhmanasya samastakarmasu vedamantravasyakatvat vedenaiva brdhmano 
bhavati / rdvano brahmana eva pratyutdhitagnir dpi / brdhmano nety uktir mohad 
evetijl (Wilkinson, 1839: 37). 

' 4 Atas tvam brdhmano bhutvd paulastyatanayo 'pi san 11 ajhdnwa sada bhogdn 
anudhavasi kim mudheti // (Adhyatmaramayana, 6.4.53—54). 

75 City dm nivesya vidhivat pitrmedhavidhanatah 11 dhitdgner yathdkdryam rdva- 
nasya vibhisanah 11 tathaiva sarvam akarod bandhubhih sahamantribhir iti 11 (Adhyat¬ 
maramayana, 6.12.36—37; cf. WEBER, 1859: 237—38). 
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supra) that Hinduism is out of equilibrium, each sect vaunting its own 
istadevata at the expense of others. Soma, responded by saying that religious 
preferences are universal, not faults peculiar to his coreligionists. Muir failed 
to perceive, he seemed to allege, that an excess of devotion, manifesting 
itself through intolerance, can be a mask behind which genuine piety thrives. 
To illustrate this principle, Soma, cited the hostility of Ravana, Rama’s 
archfoe, toward Visnu, the supreme deity. Here the author may have 
followed the Adhyatmaramayana, according to which this rdksasa attained 
moksa , despite contempt for Visnu, because his mind was constantly focused 
on him as the Supreme Spirit. What cannot be accounted for is the 
vedabhasya (“commentary on the Vedas”) attributed to Ravana. 76 “Some¬ 
thing is indeed praised in Jain and Buddhist books, though it is the 
superiority of their own respective isvara. But it is like that everywhere. 
Saktas, Vaisnavas, Saivas, and others are mutually opposed. Nevertheless, 
in their respective books they inquire into gods other than their own. There 
was a raksasa , Ravana, despiser of Visnu and brahmins, who made a 
commentary on the Vedas. In it there is praise for avatar as and so forth” 
(2.22—24). 77 In each case the context was different. Ravana did not appear 
as a brahmin in the MPS, nor as a pious but prejudiced rdksasa in the LT. 
Yet it is hard to discount as improbable the liklihood that Asvaghosa raised 
an issue with ramifications spilling over into both of Subajl’s 1839 treatises. 
The obscure origins of the Ravana reference speak in favor of this hypothe¬ 
sis. 

Asvaghosa’s Vajrasuci may have activated Subajl’s “prejudices” in 
favor of the varnas , but he was nonetheless charitable toward non-Aryans, 
mlecchas, and in this the LT and MPS were fully agreed. Hindu opinion 
about the status of barbarians diverges, some authorities maintaining that 
the varndsrama system is nonexistent outside Aryavarta, while others claim 
that all mlecchas are sudras (Kane, 1941: 383—87). This jyotisa conformed to 
the latter viewpoint, 78 except that he went beyond it in assessing salvific 
possibilities in non-Hindu religions. Whether or not mlecchas are the object 
of divine solicitude seems not to have been a question weighing heavily upon 

76 There was a Ravana — some would say the rdksasa of Lamka! — who wrote 
an early commentary, now lost, on the Vaisesika-Sutras: the so-called Ravanabhasya 
or Vaisesikakatandi. For details, see JAMBUVIJAYA, 1961: 12—14; SHASTRI, 1964: 
103—07; KUPPUSWAMI Sastri, 1929: 1—5. Soma., however, specified a vedabhasya , 
not a commentary on a darsana. Tradition is silent on this possibility, though the 
following comment by KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, unelaborated and relegated to a foot¬ 
note, is worth further attention: “When I was in Lahore in November, 1928, ... I 
happened to see in the Lalchand Library there a manuscript of the Rg-Veda-pada- 
patha [but not a samhitdpdtha ] attributed to Ravana” (1929: 5). 

77 The final word, kirtitah , unintelligible in the original, is emended as kirtanah. 
Jainabauddhaprabandhesu kimcid asty eva kirtitam / kimtu svasvesvaradhikyam tat tu 
sarvatra tadrsam 11 saktavaisnavasaivadyah parasparaviroddhinah / paramtu tattad- 
granthesu tadanyesam nirupanam 11 visnudvijadvesakarta rdvano yas tu raksasah / 
vedabhasyam cakardsminn avataradikirtanam //. 

78 For example: itaravarsesu ca / sesesu cdmtyajajand nivasamti sarve iti ekaiva 
jdtir vihita / (WILKINSON, 1839: 54). 
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th f minds of ancient pandits, 79 but it was significant to Subaji and even more 
so to Soma. For them the issue was not whether but how bhagavan has made 
provision for mlecchas. Parallelisms in their treatment of this issue will be 
noted here, whereas fuller discussion is reserved for the sections on tolerance 
and Christianity’s place in the general scheme of Dharma. 

Ritualism preponderates throughout much of Hinduism, and, likewise, 
in Subaji’s LT. Spiritual felicity was predicated of mlecchas , despite severe 
handicaps, chief of which is the absence of brahmins to perform ceremonies 
on their behalf. According to Subaji, there are natural rather than moral 
factors to account for this disability. Mlecchas are not the offspring of 
pratiloma (“contrary to caste”) marriages; they are sudras simply because 
circumstances, such as geographical location, militate against brahminical 
oversight. Taking a rather strained example, Subaji referred to arctic regions 
where days and nights are sometimes monthlong. Ablutions (snana) in such 
conditions are impractical; nor are sunrise and twilight ceremonies (sam- 
dhya) feasible. If brahmins, as instructed by scripture, are to eat twice-daily 
only, how will they survive four-week intervals between meals ? But surely 
bhagavan is concerned with preserving life. Mleccha cultures are monocaste 
by virtue of necessity (Wilkinson, 1839: 54 ; Weber, 1859: 253). 

Where others stopped thinking, Subaji started asking whether there is a 
way for mlecchas to circumvent brahminical rituals. His answer was that 
bhagavan, supremely compassionate ( atiparamakarunika ), prepared a means 
for them to attain svarga or even moksa. Thus, in the following passage one 
finds a clear expression of the universal avatar a doctrine (Wilkinson, 1839: 
54—55; Weber, 1859: 252—53): “Since it is impossible for people who live 
[in mleccha countries] to perform ritual activities, bhagavan , having undertar 
ken to become an avatara, bestowed on them a theistic [Weber, “monothei- 
stische”] scripture, in their very language, so that they might attain 
contentment — but only by good behavior other than this” [e. g., snana and 
samdhya ]. 80 Paralleling this liberality are many, often redundant, verses in 
Soma.’s MPS, two of which are cited here. If the liklihood that mlecchas will 
attain moksa was implicit in the LT, it became explicit in this text. Salvific 
possibilities in non-Hindu religions are unlimited, according to the 
broadminded Soma. Yet, this universalism was based not on essential 
identity but on insurmountable disparities in human nature. “Since God 


79 No less a scholar than D. C. SIRCAR would dispute this point. Referring to 
Bhagavad-Glta 4.7—8, he claimed that “This was said not with reference to the 
people we now call Hindu, but with reference to all peoples. And thus, not only the 
Buddha, but Christ, Muhammad, Nanak and other great religious teachers may all be 
taken as Avataras,...” (1971: 91—92). Whether the Bhagavad-Glta had mleccha 
populations in mind is, of course, moot. The liklihood is great that SiRCAR’s 
interpretation is due to modern Hindu universalism. Dogmatic exclusivism, a fault 
which cannot be attributed to the Gita is one thing; concerned, informed awareness of 
other religions is quite another. 

80 Tatratyandm karmakaraTidsakyatve ’pi taditarasaddcaranenaiva krtarthatasiddh- 
yartham bhagavatd tesv evdvatdram dhrtva tadbhdsayaiva sesvaram sastram vihitam //. 
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made men with particular natures, those belonging to a specific race must 
follow a particular scripture uttered by God. If only one scripture is 
agreeable to God, why did he, lord of the world, not make mankind single- 
natured? For this very reason, that he made spatial, temporal, and other 
differences, it would be perfectly certain that differences between scriptures 
would also be quite pleasing to Him.” 81 The obvious corollary was divine 
unity despite human diversity. Soma., therefore, enjoined his audience to 
worship this multifaceted God: “Worship him, the universal atman , true lord, 
who is honored as ‘Buddha’ in the Buddhist darsana, ‘Jina’ in the Jain 
scripture, known by the name ‘Christ’ in the Christian religion, as ‘Allah’ in 
the Mohammadan religion, and by the names ‘Arka,’ ‘Pramathesa,’ ‘Sakti,’ 
‘Girisa,’ ‘Srlsa’ and so forth in the threefold [science], various Tantras, and 
Puranas.” 82 

From this study a tentative pattern emerges: a mind obsessed and 
struggling with newly acquired knowledge, yet cognizant of a theological 
framework into which laukika and alaukikavidya must fit. His points of 
reference were shifting, but if he was tempted by Christianity, there is no 
corroborating evidence that he was attracted to the figure of Christ. If that 
religion had, in his view, any advantage over his own, it was that it had 
fostered a somewhat superior rational and technological civilization in 
Europe. Nonetheless, on rational grounds, Christianity, too, was defective in 
physical science. The irony is that, if Wilkinson attempted to convert his 
pandit, he failed, for in revitalizing the Siddhantas he inadvertently refur¬ 
bished Subaji’s confidence in his own tradition. 

It is not implausible that Soma.’s broadminded tolerance was inspired, 
in part, by prolonged and fruitful collaboration with Western colleagues. He 
risked his prestige in the Hindu community once before by publishing the 
SSP. Perhaps he feared the MPS was a too mild critique of Christianity for 
fellow pandits; perhaps he thought it would appear overly inclusive to his 
exclusivistic benefactors. One cannot say whether his motive was this or 
otherwise in seeking anonymity as Soma. 

The IOLR ms. of the MPS, the only one known to exist, contains many 
scribal errors. Consisting of 107 verses spanning seven folios, it is subdivided 
as follows: chapter one, “A Brief Exposition of the Unity of Religions” 
(Mataikyasamksepa); chapter two, “The Teaching Establishing the Compati¬ 
bility of All Religions” (Sarvamatavirodhavyavasthapanopadesa); and a 
third untitled chapter. Like Muir’s MP, the MPS was a dialogue between two 
interlocutors: a sisya puzzled by Christianity and a guru , Soma.’s alterego. 


81 Visesavamsajair grdhyam prthaksdstram vibhiiditam / prthaksvabhdvd vibhund 
yatas tena krtd nardh 11 yady ekam eva sdstram ced istam Tsasya tarhi sah / 
ekasvabhdvah krtavdn prajdh kim na jagatpatih // ato hi desakaladibhedasya karandd 
bhavet / bhedo ’py abhistah sdstranam isasyeti suniscayah 11 (Soma., 1839 : 2.29—30, 
32). 

82 Buddhah saugatadarsane jina iti syadvadasastre matah khrstah khdrstamate 
mahammadamate alldha dkhyamitah / yas cdrkapramathesasaktigirisasrisddindmno- 
ditas trayydm tamtrapurdnabhitsu bhaja tam sarvdtmakam satpatim // (Soma., 
1839:2.51). 
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Haracandra Tarkapancanana: The Second Apologist 

Attention now shifts from Central India to the ambiance of Calcutta 
where the Christian community’s reaction to Hara.’s MPO was swift and 
censorial. The Calcutta Christian Observer, deeming it a “silly book full of 
falsehood and bitter invectives,” smugly predicted that, “If the enemies we 
shall by and by have to contend with in India are not more formidable than 
this brahman, our task will be an easy one” (“Hinduism and Christianity,” 
1841: 311—313, passim ). Likewise outraged was the prominent Bengali 
clergyman, Krishna Mohan Banerjea, who charged that Hara.’s title (An 
Answer to the [author] of the Matapanksa) was a “flagrant misnomer,” his 
assertions “glaringly incorrect, absurd, utterly subversive of all religion,” 
and that he was guilty of “effrontery” in writing “without any regard to the 
rules of common courtesy” (Banerjea, 1841 : i—iv, passim). Whereas Chris¬ 
tians scoffed, conservative Hindus, if not more moderate elements such as 
the Brahmo Samaj, heartily endorsed Hara. as a “defender of the faith.” 83 

No doubt Hara. was tactless and pugilistic. If Subaji epitomized finesse 
in interreligious dialogue, Hara. was his antithesis. What little persuasive 
power he had could not compensate for the insults heaped on his partner-in¬ 
dialogue. Muir was impugned as “Hinduism’s great foe” (hindudharmativai- 
rin, 1.3; p. 1; citations by chapter, verse and page), an “infidel” (nastika, 
1.20; p. 3), so “blind” ( andha ), “confused” (bhrama), and “prejudiced” 
(paksapdta) that he delighted in the “fall [of others] from caste” (jdtibhram- 
sd, 1.40; p. 5). Also rankling upon Hara. were the missionaries and evange¬ 
lists (pravarttakas) from whom there was no escape either in the marketplace 
or on the main roads, with their constant refrain, “Convert to our religion 
(asmdkam dharmam dlambya) and be happy forever!” (1.2; p. 1). Reserved 
for special contempt were so-called Hindu-Christians. “Only that man falling 
into the net of bewitchment of dissembling priests, because of the beauty of 
the daughters of priests and others and because of covetousness for liquor 
and meat and whatnot, who is deluded, desirous of acquiring profits, who has 
neither deliberated upon his own religion nor looked at the defects in 
Christianity, would become a Christian.” 84 As if oblivious to the sting in 
these insinuations, Hara. pledged himself to further dialogues — but only if 
Muir guaranteed to bear the cost of printing and remunerated him for his 
efforts (3.3—4; p. 16). 

Compared to Soma’s MPS or Nlla.’s STV, Hara.’s MPO may be the 
nadir of Hindu apologetics, but its vulgarity may also be its strength. It has 
no grandiose claim to sophistication in analyzing religious topics; yet it is 


83 Several contemporary sources (“Hinduism and Christianity/’ 1841: 311; 
Banerjea, 1841: iii) mention that the MPO was translated into Bengali and serialized 
in the Prabhakara, a Calcutta newspaper, accompanied by recommendations from 
leading Hindu citizens. 

84 Kevalam dhurttaprstanam mayajale patan janah / madhyamamsadilobhena 
prstakanyddirupatah 11 mohito bhogalabhecchur avicdrya svakam matam kfirstadharmar 
sya dosam va ndveksya khrstako bhavet 11 (1.6—7; p. 1). 
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studied here because it is an early, and in some respects original, contribu¬ 
tion to the defense of Hinduism. And though it is calumnious, the MPO is 
not a puerile, anti-Christian chapbook throughout. Its caricature of converts 
might easily be falsified, but it condemns the Khrstadharma (Christianity) 
for substantive reasons, unfortunately muted by Hara.’s penchant for 
polemics. 

Secondary sources give no information whatsoever about the circum¬ 
stances in which Hara. lived or died. The MPO, on which this biographical 
profile depends exclusively, only partly bridges this lacuna. One would 
presume that, as an intelligent Bengali brahmin residing in Calcutta, Hara. 
would have been aware of the exotic currents of thought blending in that 
metropolis. The MPO conveys the image of a dilettante, certainly not a 
scholar, sampling a little of the Bible, a bit of church history, a morsel of 
Western free thought, and a tidbit of the new science. All these left 
impressions on Hara., which were utilized against Christianity in the MPO. 
By examining them one learns something about the milieu in which this 
apologist moved. 

Hara.’s denunciation of Christianity was dogmatic, which is not only to 
say that its tone was imperious: traditional, systematized beliefs about the 
nature of Vedic revelation were applied to the field of apologetics. The nub of 
his critique of the MP was that, whereas the Bible is a recent book, the Vedas 
are eternally preexistent (sandtana or nitya ) and are coeval with creation. 
Therefore, “Only that religion is true which has prevailed on earth since the 
time of creation, and not one that arose subsequently” (1.16 ; p. 2). 85 One can 
see that, in this context, Muir’s insistence on the Bible’s historically 
verifiable origin and authorship must have worked in his disfavor (MP 4.20— 
47; p. 75, supra). In taking Muir to task in this way, Hara. faithfully voiced 
long-standing, orthodox Hindu presuppositions, for which one need not 
search far. Commentators generally found their precedent for this concept of 
revelation in Manu 1.23. According to the scholiast Kulluka Bhatta, “The 
same Vedas which [existed] in the previous mundane era were preserved in 
the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who was one with the supreme spirit. 
It was those same Vedas that, in the beginning of the [present] kalpa , he 
drew forth from Agni, Vayu, and Surya: and this dogma, which is founded 
upon the Veda, is not to be questioned...” (Muir, 1873: 6). To Hara., then, 
the Bible was but a book of yesterday, compared with the unfathomable 
antiquity of the Vedas. 

What is especially puzzling about the MPO is that orthodox reasoning of 
this kind made an ally of European free thought and Unitarianism. Through¬ 
out the text, traditional dogmas were juxtaposed with an odd assortment of 
references to strains of Western thought, inimical not only to Christianity 
but to Hinduism as well. It was pointed out above (p. 64) that, in the Roy- 


85 Tasmdt srstim samdrabhya yo dharmas calito bhuvi / sa eva satyo ndnyo ’sti 
dharmah kdldntarotthitah //. Creation (srsti) here means the initial unfolding of each 
new kalpa. 
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Marshman and Khan-Pfander debates, Unitarians and continental biblical 
critics were widely quoted, with considerable success, against Evangelicals. 
Hara. also utilized these strands of criticism as apologetical tools without, so 
it would seem, actually endorsing their substance. Yet, this observation 
applies only to the Sanskrit text of the MPO, not to its short English 
introduction, in which Hara. descanted more like a Western Pyrrhonist than 
an orthodox Hindu. 

“I am aware of the inutility of discussions on this subject, and that it is 
impossible to prove the truth or falsity of any scheme of faith. 

Revelation itself implies a miracle. The first votaries must believe in 
humble reverence, the person really or falsely designating himself, as the 
chosen of God. Each succeeding race of believers yield a blind and a more 
pious acquiescence. 

A Moslim asserts that Mohumud was the Prophet of God, because he has 
asserted his divine mission and his assertion is recorded in the Koran. If I 
must break the silence which is most prudent on such occasions, I reply, that 
I admit that Mohamad made these pretensions, but that I consider him to be 
an imposter or insane, — at least on this subject. I have no pious prejudice in 
favor of the Koran, and reply without hesitation. The Moslim makes equally 
short work of the Christian or Hindu faith. 

The truth of a revelation cannot be proved by an appeal to the beauty of 
its perceptive [sic] morality, nor can its falsity be established by impugning 
deformity to its institutions. The standard of beauty and deformity is 
arbitrary and man with his limited reason is not able to scan the objects of 
the precepts, which he believes to have been divinely revealed” (Tarkapanca- 
nana, 1840: i—ii). 

What, then, actually was Hara.’s attitude toward reasoning about 
religion? It is significant that the first, one might think agnostic, sentence 
above was contradicted by the final sloka in the MPO: “If only Christianity 
could be made clear, I vow that, along with my colleagues, I will convert to 
it” (3.5; p. 16). 86 Either of two alternatives may account for this apparent 
alliance between dogmatism and skepticism. According to the one view, 
Hara. attempted, albeit ineptly, to repudiate Muir’s allegedly objective 
methods for verifying subjectively apprehended religious truths in order to 
show that skepticism is the only alternative to dogmatism. According to the 
second, Hara. believed that skepticism is the guardian of dogmatism, at least 
when aimed at beliefs other than one’s own. The former views skepticism as a 
danger to be eliminated by dogmatism; the latter sees doubting other 
dogmas as a means to enhance one’s own. Again, it may be either that, 
unless one consents to the dogma of eternally preexistent Vedas, one will 
plunge into agnosticism, or that the only way to preserve one’s belief in that 
dogma is to skeptically question the claims of other religions. Whichever 
formulation is correct, there is ample evidence that, in the cosmopolitan 


86 Yadi bodhitam eva syat tadaham bandhubhih saha / khrstadharmam grdhisyami 
pratijneyam krta may a //. 
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milieu of Calcutta, Hara. encountered Unitarianism and Western free 
thought, which influenced the Pyrrhonistic preface. Whether he sympathized 
with or actually disdained those trends, Hara. utilized them effectively 
against Christianity. 

Unitarianism was introduced to Calcutta early in the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry, and it became especially popular in some wings of the Brahmo Samaj. To 
the chagrin of Evangelicals, the presence of heterodoxy disproved their 
claims to equilibrium in Christian doctrines. Unitarian literature began about 
the time of Hara. to circulate in Bengali translations. 87 Western free- 
thought, too, made inroads, particularly Tom Paine’s manifesto for rational¬ 
ism, The Age of Reason, to which Hara. had access in English and Bengali 
(S.Das, 1974 : 46). 

From writings such as these, Hara. learned that Christianity in its own 
territory was not the united front it seemed to be in India. Moreover, the 
church hierarchy, in Hara.’s view, seemed vindictive and bent on suppressing 
its opponents: “Since many fearless, intelligent men, such as Hume, Tom 
Paine, the great Voltaire, Palmer, Paine, and Gibbon confuted these priests, 
the priestly classes, answerless, called them infidels” (2.55; p. 15). 88 These 
same sources may account for Hara.’s interest in apparently contradictory 
biblical accounts. Problems in Jesus’ geneology were pointed out in 2.26—28 
(pp. 11—12); discrepancies about who first discovered the empty tomb in 
2.29—34 (p. 12); inconsistencies in calculating the appearances of the resur¬ 
rected Christ in 2.35—38 (pp. 12—13). Also fuel for his rationalistic critique 
was an apparently unfulfilled prophecy regarding a kingdom (rajya) to be 
established in Bethlehem, but which was destroyed immediately after 
Christ’s birth (2.23—24; p. 11). Epiphany, too, was problematic, the maji 
having been led to the birthplace by a rising star: “The English are of the 
opinion that a star is motionless and, indeed, unconscious. How did it point 
out the way, knowing about Christ’s birth?” 89 

Muir may have alleged that Hinduism is sect-ridden, but Hara. found 
Christianity equally plagued with denominationalism. This observation need 
not be attributed to Western critics of that religion, for any resident of 


87 For details on Unitarian penetration of Calcutta, see chapter one, “Unitarian 
Social Gospel and the Foundations of Hindu Modernism,” in D.KOPF’s The Brahmo 
Samaj and the Shaping of the Modern Indian Mind (1979). See S. LAVAN’s Unitarians 
and India (1977) for information about Unitarian literature circulating in India in the 
nineteenth century. 

88 Hiyumas caiva tarn peno valtayas tathd parah / pdmar peno gibanadyo bahavo 
vijhamdnavdh jj tarkayam dsur etebhyah prstebhyo nirbhayd yatah / tasmat tan 
ndstikdn dhuh prstavargd hiruttardh //. Whether the name Paine is mentioned twice 
because of the author’s oversight or because different personages were meant is not 
known. “Pamar” seems to equal “Palmer.” This may have been Thomas Fyshe 
Palmer (1747—1802), an English Unitarian whose unusual and ill-fated life may have 
become known in India. Unjustly accused of sedition and exiled to Australia, he died 
while escaping to Macao (Dictionary of National Biography, 1917, vol. 15.162—64). 

89 Acetanam hi naksatram imlandiyamate sthiram / katham jhdtvd khrstajanma 
darsayam dsa paddhatim jj (2.45; p. 13). 
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Calcutta could see for himself that it was a divided faith. Most major 
branches of Christendom were represented in the environs of the metropolis 
at that time: among Protestant churches, there was St. John’s Cathedral 
(Anglican), St. Andrew’s (Scottish Presbyterian), and Lai Bazaar Chapel 
(Baptist), along with Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox congregations. 
Hara. was stunned by such diversity: “How could that religion, the religious 
customs of which would constantly change, deserve respect from intelligent 
men endowed with reasoning? These ‘Catholics,’ ‘Protestants,’ ‘Presbyte¬ 
rians’ and other ‘Dissenters’ are changing successively” (2.46—47; pp. 13— 
14). This criticism was sarcastically aligned with the general one that, as a 
religion, Christianity was a late arrival. “As the world-creator was powerless 
at the time of creation to establish religious customs, he, [taking] the form of 
Christ, established them afterwards; when Christ died, the world-creator, 
[assuming] the form of the pope and others, established them” (2.48—49a; 
p. 14). 90 This proliferation of sects did not deter Hara. from noting that many 
Westerners in Calcutta never attended church at all (2.50; p. 14). 

Hara. was also familiar with the distinction made by church historians, 
and effectively used by nineteenth-century anticlericalists, between pre- and 
post-Constantinian Christianity. This so-called Great Divide, before which it 
was an oppressed religion and afterwards an oppressor, may have come to 
Hara.’s attention while reading the same Unitarians and free thinkers 
mentioned above. Though this is illative one would think this the case in 
view of his extreme disdain for the way that Christianity spread after 
Constantine endorsed it early in the fourth century, a subject on which 
Western critics of the church have discoursed ever since. “West of Persia lies 
Turkey where there is a city called Constantinople. The ancient Turkish 
capitol is also there. Formerly, there was a certain king there, named 
Constantine. This deluded king stupidly converted to Christianity and strove 
to propagate this worthless religion by fraud, distributing wealth, craft, and 
force. He made citizens everywhere in his realm convert to that religion. 
From then until now its propagation comes by nothing other than royal 
decree. Men don’t convert to it of their own will.” 91 

For whom did Hara. write the MPO ? Ostensibly, it was Muir, indicted 
by name throughout, and his colleagues in missions, who would have been 
flustered and somewhat hard-pressed to obviate the arguments Hara. had 


90 Sarvadd parivarttah sydd yasya dharmasya ritisu / katham tat tarkayuktdnam 
mdnamyam manisindm 11 kethdlikah pratestdntas tathd disestarah par ah / 
presbeteriydn ity ete parivarttd yathakramam // srstikale jagatkartd dharmarUivinirmi- 
tau j na saktah khrstarupena pascal sd tena nirmitd // khrste mrte ’pi popadirupenaite 
vinirmitdh / (2.46—49a; pp. 13—14). 

91 Aste turuskadesas tu parasidesapascime / kdnastdntinopalakhyam nagaram 
tatra varttate / turuskarajadhani ca tatraivaste cirantam / kdnastdn iti vikhydtas 
tatraiko ’bhiin nrpah purd / asau murkhataya khrstadharmam jagraha mohitah / 
pracarayitum aicchac ca dharmam etad akincanam / chalena dhanadanena kausalena 
balena ca / grdhaydm dsa taddharmam svardjyasthdn samastatah / rajasdsanamairena 
tatah prabhrti kevalam / pracdro jay ate ’dyapi nrndm svecchd na tadgrahe // (2.53: pp. 
14—15). 
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gleaned from Unitarian and free thought literature. Hara.’s comments on the 
post-Constantinian expansion of Christianity, exaggerated though they were, 
effectively countered Muir’s claim that his religion’s universality ( samanya - 
ta) was spiritually rather than socially oriented (MP 3.33—38, 4.63—69; 
pp. 74, 80, supra). The historico-critical approach to reasoning about reli¬ 
gions, reflected in the MPO, gained currency in Muir’s time, and its threat to 
Evangelicalism was widely recognized. As long as Hara. dealt with 
Christianity on these grounds, he was sure of gaining an attentive, if not 
appreciative, audience. 

Whatever impact Hara.’s rudimentary historico-critical arguments may 
have had, they suffered in the eyes of Western critics because of juxtaposi¬ 
tion with a crude canard scandalizing the Virgin Mary, which is why the 
Calcutta Christian Observer charged the author with libel. By incorporation 
of the following story, the MPO appears also to have been intended as a 
chapbook for native readers unfamiliar with the new religion, whose credulity 
could be stretched. 

“Christ’s mother, named Mary, stayed in a certain temple until the age 
of sixteen, and was loved by many priests. Having become pregnant, she 
gave rise to doubt in her husband, who, therefore, always worried whether it 
was so or not. Agitated with worry, he saw in a vision an angel, which had 
approached and said from above, ‘Don’t worry! By God alone is this one, 
whose soul is righteous, conceived in your wife. Therefore, O husband, you 
should not suspect adultery.’ Thus, when news of the vision was publicized 
everywhere those very priests conspired to conceal their offense. Those who 
are intelligent must consider whether co-habitation with men could be the 
cause of pregnancy or whether the vision could be credible. 92 ... What would 
the truth be ? Either she made it known to conceal her offense, or he actually 
saw what he did in the dream... Thus, though a bastard, even the priests 
extolled him, and thinking ‘I am a righteous-souled one,’ he began to preach 
religion. Trusting his words, having scarcely considered anything, dull- 
witted people became his ardent servants. As the priests attributed miracu¬ 
lous activity [to him] in order to conceal their offense, so did they, too, 
become bereft of sense, deluded by their own magic. In the book, they made 
the fantastic proclamation that, ‘This is God.’ Thus was this religion 
propagated over the earth.” 93 


92 Having noted that, whereas Matthew 1.18—25 attributes the vision to 
Joseph, according to Luke 1.26—38 it came to Mary, Hara. then proceeded to use 
both masculine and feminine pronouns. 

93 Merinamm khrstamata bahubhir yajakair vrta / ekadevalaye ’tisthat sodasabda- 
vayo ’vadhi // tatra garbhanvita bhutvd janaydm dsa samsayam / svdmino niscayam 
vdpi tatah so ’cintayat sadd // svapne cintdkulatvena tena drstahsamagatah / devaduto 
jagddoccair ma cintd kriyatam iti 11 isvarenaiva dharmdtmd janito ’sti striyam tava / na 
samka vyabhicarasya tasmdt kdrya tvayd nay a 11 evam svapnasya vrttdnte sarvatra 
prakatikrte / sviyadosdpahdrdya ydjakds te ’pi sammatah // vicar ay amtu vidvamso 
yuvatydh purusaih saha / vdso garbhasya hetuh sydt svapno vd sydt pramatmakah // 
taya cet sviyadosasya gopanartham niveditam / svapne drstam evam evam tena kim 
satyata bhavet // evam sajdrajdto ’pi yajakair api samstutah / dharmatmaham iti jnatva 
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The origins of this contrivance are obscure. One is reminded of the 
Pharisees’ insinuation that Jesus was a “bastard,” a “wine-bibber” and 
“glutton” (Luke 7.34), and the canard may have occurred to the author as he 
read the New Testament — between the lines. At least the purport appears 
to be the same: illegitimate offspring tend to be blasphemers. Innuendo 
impugning a teacher’s birth is of course useful in exposing new doctrines as 
heterodox, but the utter naivety with which Hara. introduced this canard 
suggests that the credulity of native readers might not have been taxed at 
all, and that, on the contrary, they were familiar with this kind of story. The 
likelihood that this Jesus -jataka (birth narrative) was folkloric is reinforced by 
the existence of many so-called Iblis or Qiyamat (Satan) stories, popular in 
nineteenth-century Bengal, some of which describe how the devil started 
scandals about Mary when she was pregnant (Husain, 1960: 30—33). 94 

Be that as it may, Hara. clearly ranged over many diverse arguments 
and forms of reasoning about religion in his search for material antagonistic 
to Christianity. The cosmopolitan milieu of Calcutta aided this venture into 
apologetics, for it brought him into contact with new patterns of thought 
derived from the West. Unlike Subaji, Hara. had no overriding theological 
scheme into which to fit the disparate elements he collected. Yet, despite the 
unreconciled juxtaposition of foreign and indigenous notions, his haphazard 
choices happened also to be effective in countering Christianity. 

First to respond to Hara. was Muir himself, who, not more than a few 
months after the MPO appeared, submitted a rebuttal to Calcutta’s Christian 
Intelligencer, “On the Arguments by which the Alleged Eternity of the 
Vedas May be Refuted” (1840d: 341—47). Muir was not intimidated by 
Hara.’s apparent alliance with Christianity’s Western critics, discerning that 
the MPO’s real substance was orthodox Hinduism. Muffled by vituperation 
though it was, the claim that the Vedas are coeval with creation was the 
most effective weapon in Hara.’s arsenal of arguments. He made the Bible 
tantamount to a sudden bestseller, soon to decline in popularity and 
disappear. The message to fellow Hindus was plain: “If there is to be faith in 
a book, let it be in the Veda, since it has prevailed on earth from the time of 
creation onward!” (Tarkapancanana, 1840: 1.12; p. 2). 95 


dharmam vaktum pracakrame 11 krtva tadvaci visvdsam avicarya kathahcana / alpa- 
buddhijanas tasya jatah sevapardyanah // sviyadosacchadanartham ucur adbhutacesti- 
tam I tathd tanmdyayd te ’pi mohitd hatabuddhayah // isvaro ’yam iti granthe varnandm 
cakrur adbhutdm / evam kramend dharmasya pracdro janito bhuvi // (2.4—9, 14, 15— 
19; pp. 9—10). 

94 Suggesting that Hara. may have been influenced by Iblis folktales, which were 
composed by Bengali Muslims, does not imply that Islam, according to which Jesus 
was virgin-born, would condone his aspersions. The illegitimacy argument was also 
current among Hindus and extended beyond Bengal: Raghunath Tiwarfs acerbic 
anti-Christian tract in Hindi, Isu Caritra, insinuated to its Allahabad audience in 
1887 that Jesus was a bastard; Jaffna’s Saiva Paripalana Sabhai (vide p. 22, n. 5, 
supra) repeated the accusation early in this century (SAVERIMXJTTU , 1978: 100). 

95 Yodi granthe ’sti visvdso veda evdvalambyatdm / yato 'sau srstikalddicalito ’sti 
mahitale //. 
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Hara.’s insistence on the Bible’s juvenescence was precipitated by 
Muir’s comments on the untraceable origins of the Vedas (MP 5.17—26; 
p. 76, supra). Not having anticipated this reaction, Muir turned to Indolo¬ 
gist H. T. Colebrooke for arguments to buttress his critique of the orthodox 
view of revelation: 

“Some progress may be possibly made in proving to them that their 
sacred language has gone through various changes of state and been 
gradually matured, by adducing the instances of other languages such as the 
Greek, the Latin and the English. This reasoning might be strengthened by 
pointing out the coincidences in roots, and other words as well as in 
inflections between Sanskrit and Latin and Greek. Another part of the 
argument would be to show by a reference to the mention made of earthly 
events in the different portions of the Vedas, that they must have been 
composed or at least according to the Hindu’s idea, revealed, at different 
periods. This would weaken the objection against Christianity, and prove 
that all the several parts of the Vedas were not simultaneously promulgated 
at the creation” (Muir, 1840d: 344—45). 

Muir then culled from Colebrooke’ s Essays on the Religion and 
Philosophy of the Hindus the elements of an historico-critical argument 
against Hara.’s presuppositions about the Vedas. These findings were 
incorporated into the 1840 edition of the MP, thanks to the MPO. 96 
Nonetheless, Muir confessed that he was less than sanguine about the 
persuasiveness of this approach. “Notwithstanding this difference in style 
and dialect, the whole of the Vedas including the Upanishads are referred by 
the Hindus to one period, that of the creation. The difference in dialect does 
not to the uncritical mind of a Hindu argue any difference in the era of 
composition. If told that the variation in the inflections of nouns, etc. points 
to a gradual alteration undergone by Sanskrit in process of time, he seems 
insensible to the cogency of the conclusion; and replies that the variations 
which are assumed to belong to different ages, are in fact contemporary 
forms, the one being scriptural (baidika) and the other popular (laukika ); and 
that in Sanskrit grammar rules for the formation of the scriptural or vedic as 
well as the popular forms are to be found” (Muir, 1840: 344). 

The MPO caused a sensation in Calcutta itself, provoking an unidenti¬ 
fied British “gentleman” to admonish Hara. in three sermons delivered at 
Christ Church, Cornwallis Square. The minister there, K. M. Banerjea, the 
first Bengali ordained into the Church of England clergy, was later selected 
by the Anglican Archdeacon of Calcutta, Rev. Deal try, to officially respond 
to the MPO. The outcome was a retort in Bengali, Satya Sthapana o Mithya 
Nasana, or according to its English title-page, Truth Defended, Error 
Exposed (1841). 

Unlike Muir, these critics were deflected from the main issue, Vedic 
versus biblical forms of revelation, by Hara.’s Pyrrhonistic preface and 
slandering of Christ and Indian converts. The preface to Banerjea’s book, 


96 


Vide notes 51 and 52, supra. 
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comprised of the sermons by the anonymous “gentleman,” concentrated 
exclusively on Hara. ’s introduction, addressing the Hindu as if he were an 
agnostic in the Western tradition. Refuting the MPO’s caricature of converts 
was Banerjea’s preoccupation, who was himself a prominent convert. “To 
accuse them of indulging in the hope of obtaining missionaries’ daughters is 
very wrong, because, there are very few if any missionaries here in Calcutta 
who have marriageable daughters, and to this day no European has been on 
so intimate terms with a native that the latter might have entertained the 
hope of marrying the daughter of the former” (“Hinduism and Christianity,” 
1841: 314). The bulk of Truth Defended, Error Exposed was, like the above 
extract, a better source of information on intra-Christian than interreligious 
relations. Clearly, Hara. and his critics were swept into whirlpools of 
misconception. 97 

The MPO consists of 137 verses covering eighteen pages, including the 
two-page English preface. The Sanskrit text, divided into three, untitled 
chapters, was printed in Bengali script, a factor which limited its circulation 
to northeastern India. Besides the Sanskritized terms of foreign origin 
mentioned above, Hara. used such non-Sanskritic words as hindu and kabara 
(qabr in Arabic for “grave,” “tomb”) in order, by his own admission, to 
facilitate readers’ understanding (sarvasugamdrtha). 

Nilakantha Goreh (1825—1885): The Third Apologist 

The STV concluded prayerfully: “Glory to you bhagavan Visnu, powerful 
beyond comprehension! I beseech you for faith in the holy Vedic religion.” 98 
Roughly four years later, on 14 March 1848, the author, a citpavana brahmin, 
was baptized, stirring up a furor in Benares. Nowadays, Nila., better known 
by his baptismal name, Nehemiah, is familiar to students of Indian Christian 
theology. Though a staunch Anglo-Catholic in later life, Nila, was a forerun¬ 
ner in the currently popular movement to adopt hermeneutics relevant to 
Hindu categories of thought. More than a century old, his treatises bearing 
on that subject still interest theologians. R. Boyd’s India and the Latin 
Captivity of the Church (1974) and K.Baago’s Pioneers of Indigenous 


97 There is the following — highly slanted — record of an encounter between 
Hara. and Baneijea: “The Pandit ... was told that Mr. Banerjea was well read in 
Sanskrit; and so it was a wonder to him a man knowing Sanskrit could have become a 
Christian. One evening through curiosity he paid him a visit at the manse. Mr. 
Banerjea received the pandit very cordially and saluted him in right Hindu fashion. 
The Pandit however showed him no courtesy in return. The reason of this Mr. 
Banerjea could easily understand; and he by way of retort recited before him in the 
original Sanskrit the myth of Garuda, which put him to the blush. The Pandit then 
apologized to Mr. Banerjea, and returned home having found a very high opinion of 
him” (Gosh, 1893: 25—26). 

98 Namo bhagavate tubhyam visnave ’tarkyasaktaye / pavitre vaidike dharme 
sraddham tvarn arthayamahe // (Goreh, 1951: 6b.l83; p. 85; citations by chapter, 
verse, and page.) 
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Christianity (1969), both standard works on new trends in the Indian church, 
begin with entire chapters bearing on Nila.’s contributions. Moreover, 
B. Paradkar’s Theology of Nehemiah Goreh (1969), an anthology of extracts 
from Nila.’s postconversion writings, claims — rather extravagantly — that 
the brahmin became a systematic theologian. Not one of these books, 
however, took the STV into account, even though it was the counterpoint to 
all his subsequent writings. His critique of Christianity is studied here not 
just to bridge a gap in church history, but to fill in a lacuna in the history of 
Hindu apologetics. Nila.’s STV, systematic in cerebration, rivalled anything 
that he later wrote as Nehemiah. 

Recounting the events leading to Nila.’s conversion or its aftermath is 
not the primary interest here; the epilogue will relate them succinctly. This 
section has within its purview only the circumstances in which Nila, 
encountered Christianity and sought to exorcise Benares of its influence. 
These are integral to an account of the STV because the evangelistic 
methods of the day shaped his impressions of the values for which Christiani¬ 
ty stood. To reconstruct this situation, Nila, ’s text must be studied not only 
in relation to Muir’s MP but also in the context of dialogues with the 
missionary who urged that tract upon him, the Reverend William Smith of 
the Church Missionary Society. Fortunately, there are two biographies of 
Nila.: Dwij (1850), written by his partner-in-dialogue, and C. ILG^dner’s 
hagiological Life of Father Goreh (1900). Especially reliable is Dwij (Twice- 
Born, a sobriquet for Nila.), published by Smith “to show to English readers 
the nature of the objections raised against Christianity by the brahmans” 
(1850: 3). As a capable linguist and keen student of Hindu apologetics, 
Smith’s translations of conversations with Nila, seem to have minimal 
prismatic effects. One’s understanding of the clash between the MP and STV 
can, therefore, be more comprehensive than was the case with either the MPS 
or MPO. 

Born in Kaslpura, a village in the Deccan, Goreh belonged to a family 
whose forebears held hereditary rights to the office of counselor to the ruler 
of Bundelkhand. His uncle had been an advisor to the Nawab of Banda, Ali 
Bahadur. Retiring from public service, the Gorehs, though Maharashtrians, 
settled in Benares where they endowed and maintained the Annapurnachat- 
tar, a charitable institution for pilgrims. Unwilling to attend the Benares 
Sanskrit College because “every Hindu who became acquainted with Euro¬ 
pean learning, lost, in the same proportion, his respect for the shasters” 
(W. Smith, 1850: 46), Nila, was privately tutored in vydkarana (“grammar”) 
and the darsanas. Most notable in Nila.’s early life is that, although his 
background was Saivite, he turned from Siva to Visnu as his istadevata , a 
change based not so much on preference as reflection upon the sources of his 
tradition. The reasons for this decision were explained in a letter to 
M. Monier-Williams. “The truth is, that I was a zealous worshipper of Siva 
at first. ... But it was an uncomfortable thing for me to find that the great 
Sankaracarya was an upholder of Vishnu’s greatness, and therefore I took 
some pains to ascertain his views on the subject. I, however, changed Siva for 
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Vishnu afterwards, and that for these two reasons. It appeared to me that 
according to the more venerable and more ancient authorities of the Hindu 
religion as well as the rites and ceremonies of it, Vishnu occupied the chief 
place, and not Siva. Secondly, the great Sankaracarya and his immediate 
followers were plainly Vishnu worshippers, and Siva is ignored in their 
systems. Many parts of the Purana, setting forth Siva as the supreme being, 
such as the Sutasanhita of the Skanda Purana and the Siva Gita of the 
Padma Purana, are unquestionably of later date than that of Sankaracarya” 
(Gardner, 1900: 35—36). 

Although one sees in this incident evidence of a calmly discerning mind, 
willing to rethink its religious commitments, Nila, was outraged by bazaar 
preaching in his sacred city and distressed by its apparent success, senti¬ 
ments which the STV did not disguise. Missionaries, ostensibly including 
Smith, were chided for their doctrinaire message: “This is your dogma: there 
is no other way than faith in God’s avatara, known as Christ, acclaimed by 
your scripture.” 99 Hinduism was too profound for such single-minded critics: 
“One ought not, therefore, to forsake the Vedic scripture, most pure and 
auspicious, on account of doubts, originating from dullards, about de¬ 
fects.” 100 With regard to fellow Hindus who were nonetheless attracted to 
the Khrstadharma, Nila, had this to say: “Oh! I am sorely distressed with 
those who reject our scripture, giving it only a glance, their hearts agitated 
by merely apparent defects.” 101 Unlike SubajI who remained anonymous, or 
Hara. who wrote at a distance, Nila., motivated by these strong feelings, 
decided it would be, in Smith’s words, “A meritorious act to silence the 
missionaries; and, driving them from the field, compel them either to leave 
the country or to confine themselves to the instruction of the Christians” 
(1850: 37—38). 

However, what began in a reactionary fashion quickly became earnest 
dialogue. Nlla.’s first conversation with Smith occurred in April, 1844. “On 
his first visit he was reserved, merely asking a few questions on the nature of 
Christianity; but before he left he expressed his dissatisfaction on discover¬ 
ing that, according to it, man in this life is in a state of probation.” 
(W. Smith, 1850: 38). On the following day, the missionary received a letter 
in Hindi from Nila., detailing his objections to the idea that God brings 
suffering upon individuals in order to test and toughen their moral fiber. To 
the problem of evil, and this solution of it, Nila, attached great importance. 
But he was unimpressed with Muir’s treatment of it in the MP (4.78—84; 
p. 76, supra), which was presented to him on that occasion. 


99 Siddhanta esa bhavatam svasastraparikirtite / isavatare khrstakhye visvasdn 
ndnyathd gatih 11 (1951 : 2.9; p. 6). 

100 Tasmdc chuddhatamam sdstram vaidikam mangaldvaham / ksudrabuddhisam- 
udbhutair na tydjyam dosasamsayaih 11 (1951: 6a.202; p. 66). 

101 Hantdsmadiyam sdstram ye tyajanti laghudarsandh / dosabhdsdkulahrdas 
tebhyaJi khidydmy aham bhrsam // (1951: 6b.179; p. 85). 
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The two did not meet again until April of 1845, an interval of eleven 
months during which Nila, composed the STV (dated 1766 in the Salivahana 
era), sending off a copy to Muir, whose reaction is unknown. During this 
interview, Nila, submitted to Smith a manuscript in Hindi entitled “Doubts 
Concerning Christianity,” which he had circulated throughout Benares in 
order to stem the tide of conversions. This document, translated by his 
partner-in-dialogue, is reproduced here in abridged form because it demon¬ 
strates the clarity of Nila.’s apologetics, always focused on central issues, 
and because it offers a concise synopsis of arguments elaborated in the STV. 

“First Doubt. According to Christianity none can be saved but those 
who believe in Christ, and yet scarcely any one has heard of Christ! What! 
has God created many nations and innumerable generations for Hell, and 
though he had provided the remedy by which they might have been saved, 
never sent it to them ? 

Second Doubt. According to the Gospel, Christ is your mediator, and 
through him... pardon of sin and every other blessing is to be obtained. 
What! is the sea of God’s love and mercy dried up, that the blood and the 
water of Christ’s death and intercession are required to replenish it ? But you 
say, God is just, and therefore Christ died. I ask, is this justice that the 
innocent should suffer for the guilty, and the guilty escape ? Again, where is 
the use of an atonement, as you state it? Repentence and am^ndihent are 
what God requires. 

Third Doubt. Christ and his Apostles, you say, performed many mira¬ 
cles. This I doubt. Such wonders one hears of everywhere, and learned men 
have decided that such tales are not worthy of credit. Moreover, wonderful 
works, which wise men amongst us have related and believed, you won’t 
believe; why, then, should we believe yours? 

Fourth Doubt. All religions according with the Ved teach that souls are 
eternal, and that the nature, or disposition, of God is so essentially just, that 
from it, as from the kalpbriksh [a wishing tree located in Indra’s svarga], 
every one receives fruit exactly according to his works. But according to 
Christianity, God, by a mere act of his will, creates souls; which is both 
improper and impossible. There are many souls walking disorderly, and are 
altogether unfortunate: would God knowingly and wilfully have created 
these? And yet you say, the infinitely wise God has created souls who he 
knew very well would eventually be miserable in Hell forever! On this 
supposition I do not ask merely, where is his wisdom gone, but what has 
become of his justice and his mercy too ? 

Fifth Doubt. Christianity condemns idolatry: this is wrong. For don’t 
suppose that we look upon the mere image as the creator of the world; but 
knowing that God’s essence is in every thing, we set apart one thing in 
particular, in order, by meditating upon it, to remember God (as you do with 
the Bible). 

Sixth Doubt. Christianity denies the transmigration of souls. This 
doctrine involves much injustice. True, for those who after death obtain 
salvation, it is well enough. But with regard to those who die in their sins, 
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and are never to obtain birth again, the case is very different. Their 
punishment is not only useless, but it would prove God to be guilty of 
enmity, cruelty, and injustice. 

The doctrine of the Veds and Shasters on this point is far more 
reasonable. According to them, whatever a soul suffers here is for the sins of 
a former birth. Thus, by a sensible punishment, they receive correction and 
instruction; and if they refuse nevertheless to reform, they will clearly be 
without excuse. 

One word, before I conclude, as to what you object in regard to what are 
esteemed the evil deeds of the gods and incarnations — for instance, those of 
Krishna. Surely, you would not bind God as you bind yourself! What is sin 
and what is holiness, but just what God determines to be so ? Listening to 
the story of the divine amusements, whether in Krishna’s incarnation, or 
those of others, is death to evil passions and every sinful desire in man. So 
that what the Christians say, that the only tendency of Krishna’s doings is 
to increase sin, is all a calumny. If wicked people make these amusements an 
excuse for themselves committing sin, ... theirs is the sin. God is blame¬ 
less” (W. Smith, 1850: 59—70, passim ). 

Not the periphery but the core of each religion was adumbrated in this 
preliminary inquiry, albeit in a rather philosophical mode of expression. It 
must be noted, however, that the Christianity Nila, encountered was distinc¬ 
tively Calvinistic in one respect: the doctrine of double predestination. This 
element was introduced by Smith, not Muir, whose concept of grace tended 
toward incipient universalism (see pp. 58—59, supra ), and its ramifications 
can be seen throughout the STV. By the same token, it must not be 
overlooked that Nila.’s remarks bear the imprint of the Vedanta darsana , a 
feature which becomes more evident below. 

Nila, was especially concerned with the epistemology implicit in Muir’s 
MP, for it seemed an irreligious way to reason about religion, reminiscent of 
Indian materialism. Accordingly, three of six chapters of the STV discussed 
the relation between faith { sraddha ) and reason ( tarka or upapatti ). His 
position was that, without reverential submission to revelation, the whole 
realm of para vidya becomes nonsensical, irrelevant to religious life. To 
Nila’s mind, a challenging apologetic directed against Christianity neces¬ 
sarily presupposed clarification of methods and mental dispositions suitable 
to reasoning about religion. 

The STV was not a sophisticated treatise on epistemology, but it did 
offer a clear-cut alternative to Muir’s proposition that religious truths 
subjectively apprehended must either be objectively verified or discarded. 
Nila.’s first point in rebuttal was that a divine or God-given ( aisvara ) 
scripture conveys knowledge which mankind would not otherwise attain by 
unaided reason. As an autonomous thinker, man is quite obviously handicap¬ 
ped; ordinary means of knowledge ( pramdnas ) cannot confirm truths em¬ 
bodied by the Sana tana Dharma (“Eternal Religion”), which are beyond 
perception and inference. This being the case, Nila.’s second observation was 
that sraddha is a precondition for intelligent appreciation of the Vedas. The 
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mind bent on objective verification of their contents will, like the carvaka 
(“materialist”), become cynical. Sraddha is a spiritual predisposition of 
assent to realities outside the realms of sensible perception or logical proof. 
It is the assurance of things unseen, not because the Vedas’ author is 
omniscient — they are authorless — but because they are self-validating 
(svatahpramanya). Their substance does not need confirmation, nor can it be 
confirmed; it is the ground of belief. 

There is a notable statistic in this connection: whereas Nila, used the 
term sraddha thirty times in the sense described above, Muir used it only 
once (MP 4.79), preferring visvasa to connote confidence based on rational¬ 
ity. One will see its dominance in the following extracts, characteristic of 
Nila, ’s didactic style and selected as representative of his epistemology. 

“A divine scripture is profound, its sense beyond the ken of human 
argumentation. One ought not to look for a defect in it. Human intellects are 
indeed feeble. The eternal dharmas and accounts in Puranas and other books 
are certainly beyond our argumentation, to which one ought not subject 
them... Stories beyond the ken of human argumentation are seen in your 
religion, too. It is told that there was, for example, a conversation between a 
snake and the first woman ... Generally characteristic of divinity are stories 
beyond the ken of human argumentation, augmenting devotion to God alone, 
which must be reflected upon only through eyes of faith.. . Ponder in your 
minds how great is the difference between the humaii intellect, prone to err, 
and the divine intention! ... ‘Not so! Surely God would promulgate a 
religion the sense of which is helpful to all, and not one with recondite 
purport.’ If this is what you say, one must demur, since even that which is 
said to be deeply profound and investigated with a view to its defects is 
completely comprehended when seen by faith.. . The intellect’s inability to 
explain subtle meaning easily is famous. Indeed, if it could ascertain truth, 
what, then, is profound ? ... That religion, the meaning of which is grasped 
by the mind easily, by dullards even, neither partakes of divine truth nor is 
divine. But our scripture is seen to be deeply profound; proclaimed in the 
divine speech of the Vedas; possessed of many paths; its truth recondite... 
Even as you criticize the scripture, faith increases still more through 
certainty of its profundity... To those who are faithless everything to do 
with God seems false indeed... An atheistic mind sins worst; it relinquishes 
even the true sense [of a scripture]. Faith is most beneficial; an honorable 
man guards it as he would a mother. ... One ought not subject to argumenta¬ 
tion those realities which do, indeed, surpass thought. Certainty about the 
meaning of something profound does not come by way of unsteady argumen¬ 
tation.” 102 

102 Gambhiram aisvaram sdstram nrtarkagocararthavat / tatra dosam na sampasyet 
ksudra hi narabuddhayah // puranadisu yd varttd ye ca dharmah sandtanah / atarkyah 
khalu te ’smakam na tarns tarkena yojayet 11 (1951: 3.1 — 2; p. 24) bhavanmate ’pi 
drsyante nrtarkdgocardh kathah / yathadyanarya samvdda uragasyeti kathyate ; (3.4; 
p. 24) isabhaktyekavardhinyo nrtarkdgocardh kathah / sraddhaikacaksuhsampreksydh 
prdyenaisatvalaksanam 11 (3.9; p. 25) svdbhdvikabhramavatt kva buddhih paurusi bata / 
kva caisam dkutam iti vicar ay ata cetasi 11 (3.19; p. 26) nanv evam gudhatatparyam 
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If speculative or conjectural argumentation (tarka), suggestive of intel¬ 
lectual arrogance in the above verses, must be replaced with sraddha , did 
Nila, dismiss reasoning about religion altogether? The following extracts 
show that he saw a positive role in reason (subsequently denoted with a less 
pejorative word, upapatti), in a subservient capacity to sraddha. In this view, 
reason is subordinate, a device useful either for explicating divine verities on 
the basis of worldly analogies, or for compelling the mind to acquiesce to 
eternal realities. And for these purposes, the Mlmamsa and philosophical 
darsanas are utilized. Reason can lead astray, but it can also bring the 
intellect into alignment with faith. Nlla.’s scriptural precedent for this 
position was Manu 12.106: “He alone, and no other man, knows the sacred 
law, who explores the [utterances] of the sages and the body of the laws, by 
[modes of] reasoning, not repugnant to the Veda-lore” (BOhler, 1969: 508). 

“Those who desire well-being must exercise nothing but faith in the 
scripture. Indeed, faith is not the culmination of argumentation, which 
follows intellect. Only in scripture is God taught; in like manner, the ways to 
worship him; in addition, ritual activities such as sacrifices. So it is and not 
otherwise... If you deride the scripture from the standpoint of argumenta¬ 
tion, then argumentation spoils everything: God has no purpose; there is 
neither heaven nor hell... Manu said, therefore, that a man is not at fault for 
using reason consistently with Vedic scriptures in order to understand 
dharma ... Believing things in the scriptures to be true, one ought to 
establish them by means of reason. My opinion is that they are not to be 
faulted by conforming to reason... Reason conforms only to scripture; not 
the scripture to reason. Scripture is self-validifying, whereas reason is for 
understanding it... One must, therefore, use reason conformable — but 
never contradictory — to things declared in scriptures. Whatever things, 
therefore, are propounded in Puranas and other scriptures are absolutely 
true. Yet, reason is suitable for explaining them.” 103 


nesvarah pranayen matam / taddhi sarvopaJcdrdrtham iti cen maivam ucyatdm 11 yad 
uktam atigambhiram dosadrstisamiksitam / tad eva sraddhaya drstam nitardm sugra- 
ham yatah 11 (3.28—29) prasiddham sahasd buddheh suksmarthanavabodhanam / tayd 
jndyeta cet tattvam gdmbhiryam ndma kim tatah 11 (3.36; p. 28) mudhair api yadiyartha 
grhyante sahasd dhiya / na tad aisvaratattvena y uktam napy aisvaram matam 11 (3.53; 
p. 29) asmdkam tv atigambhiram vedavdcd ca divyaya / proktam bahvadhvabhir yuktam 
gudhatattvam ca drsyate // (3.57 ; p. 30) yatha yatha bhavadbhis ca procyate tatra 
dusanam / gambhiryaniscayadvara bhuyah sraddha vivardhate 11 (3.60; p. 30) bhati hy 
asraddadhananam sesvaram sakalam mrsa / (3.64a; p. 30) ndstikyabuddhih pdpistha 
sadartham api muhcati / sraddha par amakalydni mdtevdvati mdnavdn 11 (3.67; p.31) 
acintydh khalu ye bhdva na tarns tarkena yojayet / ndpratisthitatarkena 
gambhirarthasya niscayah // (3.69 ; p. 31). 

103 Sraddhaiva kevalam sdstre prayoktavyd hitecchubhih / na hi tarkasya nisthdsti 
sa buddhim anuvartate 11 sdstra evesvarah proktas tathaiva tadupdsandh / yajnadiny 
atha karmdni tat tathd na tadanyatha 11 (4.1 — 2; p. 32) tad dksipatha tarkm cet sarvam 
tarkena lupyati / na prayojanam isasya na svargo na ca rauravam // (4.4; p. 32) athdpi 
dharmajnanartham vedasastravirodhatah / naras tarkam prayunjdno na dusto manur 
abravit 11 (4.49; p. 37) satydn matvaiva sastrdrthan upapattyopapadayet / nopapattyar 
nurodhena te dusya iti me matih // (5.3; p. 39) sdstrdnugaivopapattir nopapattyanwgam 
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The specifically apologetical application of tarka was not explicitly 
stated in Nlla.’s discussion of epistemology, although its role was clearly 
implied throughout the STV. However repugnant conjecture might be in 
itself, its value in deflating the claims of other religions was not disputed. 
The khrstasdstra (= Bible) had no claim to svatahprdmdnya. To Nila, it had 
no depth. Rather than finding its doctrines outlandish or inscrutable, he 
judged them commonplace and pellucid. Thus, one reads such mocking verses 
as these, interspersed throughout the STV: “If a religion such as yours is 
being deliberated upon properly in the presence of sensible people, every¬ 
thing seems to have a meaning uttered by fools... Indeed, the meaning of 
your entire religion is within the ken of infantile minds. It seems, as it were, 
made by men to suit their own minds.” 104 

Nlla.’s treatise consisted of 784 anustubh verses, divided into six 
chapters: first, “Repudiation of the Opponent’s Way of Examining the 
Authoritativeness of Religion” (Paroktamatapramanyapariksaprakaranira- 
karanam, 28 slokas); second, “Investigation of Faults in the Opponent’s 
Religion” (Paramatadusananirupanam, 71 slokas ); third, “Beneficial 
Instruction” (Hitopadesa, 71 slokas) ; fourth, “Investigation of the Instabi¬ 
lity of Argumentation in the Previous Narratives and the Necessity of Faith 
in the Scriptures” (Sastrasraddhavasyakatakathariapurvakatarkapratisthar 
nanirupanam, 59 slokas) ; fifth, “Investigation injto the Scriptures Self- 
Validity, which is Independent of Reason” (Sastrasyopapattinirapeksasvar- 
tahpramanyanirupanam, 202 slokas ); sixth, in two sections, “Repudiation of 
Suspicions About Defects in Our Religion” (Svamatadosasankanirakaranam, 
186 slokas). 

The STV translation found here is based on the critical edition prepared 
by S. L. Katre and published by the Scindia Oriental Institute of Ujjain in 
1951. Two fragmentary mss., supplemented by a complete ms. owned by Sri 
Bhau Saheb Katre of Benares, were the basis for this edition. 105 


tu tat I svatahpramanakam sdstram upapattis tu tadvide 11 (5.15; p. 40) tasmac 
chdstresu ye proktd arthds tadanukulagd / upapattih prayoktavyd na viruddha tu 
karhicit // ato vedapuranddau ye ye Wthah pratipdditdh \ satya evopapattis tu tadbodh- 
aya prakalpyate \\ (5.53—54; p. 44). 

104 Samyogvicdryamanam ced bhavatam idrsam matam \ sudhiydm purato bhdti 

sarvam mugdhoditarthakam 11 (2.176; p. 23) nunam bhavanmatam sarvam 

bdladhigocararthakam / narair iva krtam bhdti prakalpyeva svayd dhiyd 11 (3.38; p. 28). 

105 Katre’s purpose in publishing an edition of the STV was apologetical as well 
as academic. He hoped to counteract Nehemiah’s most important postconversion 
book, the Saddarsanadarpana, a critique of Hinduism (reissued for the sixth time in 
1950), by contrast with his earlier position in the STV (GOREH, 1951 : iii—iv). 



V. RESISTANCE AND ACCOMMODATION 


The MPS, MPO, and STV were written to contradict claims made on 
behalf of the so-called Satya Dharma (“True Religion,” = Christianity) and 
to refute allegations against the Sanatana Dharma ( = Hinduism) in the MP. 
Their contents can first of all be categorized according to whether they refer 
to the first, second, or third laksana (“characteristic”) posited by Muir. 
Secondly, they can be arranged with reference either to point-by-point 
comparisons between Hinduism and Christianity or to an overriding frame¬ 
work for explaining religious pluralism theologically. Both classifications are 
employed here. Criticisms of the first two propositions advanced in the MP 
are dealt with below: the necessity of faith-inspiring miracles witnessed by 
contemporaries and supported by literary traditions, and the excellence 
(sresthata) of doctrines embodied in a religion. In the process of confutation, 
the pandits also rebutted most of Muir’s fifth chapter, Bharatiyasastravicara. 
Therefore, arguments resisting Christianity are here separated from others 
defending Hinduism. The third laksana , universality (sdmdnyatd), prompted 
the pandits to theorize about the place of Christianity in the general scheme 
of Dharma, a subject to be examined individually in the next chapter. 

Contra-Christianity 

Evidences for the first laksana (MP 3.2—25, 4.20—47; pp. 14—15, supra) 

Soma.: “Now, with respect to the truth of Christianity, they say that 
the proof is that those who proclaimed it did innumerable deeds impossible 
for men to do. Books are institutionalized in all mdrgas on earth, teaching 
about various deeds and so forth in order that people in the future will have 
confidence in them. They contain miraculous stories about kings and others. 
Since for men these stories are impossible, they are, therefore, spoken 
falsely... The date when various [books] were composed is boasted about 
almost everywhere in [the MP]. There is no delineating between the dates of 
their composition in [the MP] because the Saka and other [eras] did not exist 
at that time. 106 ‘For this reason, corroboratory witnesses, the account would 
not be false,’ [says Muir]. According to the maxim beginning 


106 Soma.’s purport is that the chronology of the literary tradition (parampard ) 
to which the MP appealed in support of the contemporaneousness of the Bible (MP 
4.20—28; p.75, supra) cannot be reconstructed because there were — acco rd ing to 
his knowledge — no systems for reckoning time comparable to the Saka or Salivahana 
Era which commenced 78 years after Christ’s birth. 
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4 Jcumbhtpuldka ,’ 107 the other [account] would also be tihie... But if some 
believe that Christ alone was the greatest by virtue of hiVpower, then why 
was he killed by weak men ?” 108 

Nila.: “With regard to this, I ask how contemporary men are supposed 
to know that this power, expired long ago, existed in the founder of this 
religion ? Why must one think that it was exercised directly before the eyes 
of witnesses ? And why should one think that adversaries tested them ? If 
you say that all this is to be understood according to the book of your own 
religion, then, look here: why should one not assume [the book has] divine 
status [simply] because it says so ? Besides, would not he who is prepared to 
falsely say his religion is divine contrive a story in order to substantiate its 
authoritativeness ? He tells another story to substantiate its authoritative¬ 
ness. But intelligent people do not heed the command: ‘Believe it!’ ... 
‘Contemporary writers, too, wrote accurately,’ [says Muir]. How could there 
possibly be certainty about this but for the authoritativeness of the books ? 
‘But surely inaccuracy in contemporary writing is impossible! How could 
contemporary people believe something that didn’t happen?’ [says Muir]. 
One must demur, if this is what you say. You must use here, too, the method 
you use when perusing the religion of others. For instance, there are stories, 


107 Kumbhi (“cooking pot”) and puldka (“boiled rice”), the first words of a 
laukikanydya (“popular maxim”), are a variant of the more famous proverb beginning 
sthdlipulaka. According to V. S. Apte’s dictionary (1978: Appendix E, 75—76), the 
latter is used when inferring the character of an entire class on the basis of only one 
member (e. g., when assuming that all the rice in a cooking pot is thoroughly boiled 
because one grain is found ready for eating). Curiously, SubajI’s nyaya seems to have 
had especial application to astrology and astronomy. Visvagunadarsacampu, written 
by Venkatadhvarl in the seventeenth century, contains a typical example (534): 
vrddhihrasau kumudasuhrdah puspavantopardgah sukradmam udayavilaydv ity ami 
sarvadrstdh / dviskurvanty dkhilavacanesv atra kumbhipuldkanydydj jyotir nayagativi- 
dam niscalam mdnabhdvam //. KumbhTpuldka , in this connection, justifies the 
assertion that one can be reasonably confident in all that jyotihsdstra teaches, 
because anyone possessed of eyesight can verify that it correctly explains certain 
astral phenomena (e. g., the moon’s waxing and waning, solar eclipses, the appear¬ 
ance and disappearance of planets or constellations, etc.). In the context of the MPS, 
this nydya seems to function as a double entendre: primarily as an indication to Muir 
that his argument in favor of the reliability of Christian documents applies equally to 
Hindu literature, and secondarily as a reminder to Wilkinson that the same principle 
could have been invoked in defense of jyotihsdstra against Western astronomy. 

108 Atha yesvasya dharmasya vdstavatve hi kdranam / manusyasakyakarmaugha- 
kartrtvam vaktrsucire 11 (MPS: 2.4) Bhdvimartyapratyaydrtham tattatkarmadibodhakah / 
prabamdhdh sarvamargesu sthdpitah samti bhutaie \\ nrpadivisayas tesu kathd atyadb- 
hutdh sthitah / asambhavyas ta nrsu yat tatas te hi mrsoditah 11 (2.6—7) tattannirmana^ 
kalas ca pray ah sarvatra kfrtitah / sakadindm tadabhavan na tallekho ‘sti tatra ca 11 
tasmdd anyonyasaksitvad udamto na mrsd bhavet / kumbhipuldkanyayena satyah sydd 
itaro ’pi yah // (2.25—26) khrsta evottamah saktya kaiscid yadi tu many ate / tadanyair 
ndsitah kim sa manavair alpasaktibhih 11 (2.44). One finds the final thought echoed 
later in the century in DAYANANDA SarasvATI’s Satyartha Prakasa: “Had [Christ] 
had the power of working miracles, why should he have expired, by crying aloud 
repeatedly ?... But he was not a miracle worker, ... for, had he been so, why should 
he have undergone that terrible suffering?” (1970: 492—93). 
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currently coming from various places, about miraculous things, but which are 
actually also false. Does one not, even now, see intelligent people accepting 
them? [The story] will be substantiated by additional contrivances other 
than these. Since you say that hardship, to which others submitted when 
they converted to this [religion] also is indicative of its divinity, ... it is 
known that, by faith alone, hardship is endured even though the reward is 
imperceptible, because one sees people die at Prayaga. 109 ... Moreover, 
according to your religion, Christ became incarnate on earth at a former time 
and endowed many men, blind and so forth, with eyesight, etc. This is 
impossible. If it were so, then why are blind people, who firmly believe in 
him, not now also possessed of eyesight? Does that compassion no longer 
exist which God used to have ? Or does he treat friend and foe unequally ? If 
at a former time God acted that way for the sake of confidence in the divinity 
[of that religion], then are not people anxious to have confidence now as 
well?” 110 


109 Despite the general prohibition of suicide, some Hindu authorities recognize 
suicide at Prayaga (Allahabad), especially at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna, to be efficacious in one way or another for one who is anxious to enter svarga 
or attain moksa. Besides tattvajhdna, (“knowledge of truth”), religious suicide was 
another means to attain these ends. Voluntary death by drowning or immolation, 
among other procedures was, therefore, practiced. Opinion differed in accounting for 
the end attained by suicide. According to the Skandapurana, Siva whispers tattvajnd¬ 
na to the suicidist. For details, see Kane, 1953: 603—14. 

110 Idam khalv atra prcchamah sdmarthyam matakartrgam / cirdtitam katham 
jneyam purusair adhunatanaih 11 tasyapi sdksibhih saksdtkrtatvam jhdyatdm kutah / 
boddhavyam ca krtam kasmad vipaksais tatpariksanam 11 svamatagranthato jneyam 
sarvam tad iti cet tadd / hanta granthoktitah kasmad aisvaratvam na manyatam // yah 
punah svamataisatvam mrsd vaktum samudyatah / sa tatpramanyasiddhyartham ka- 
thdm no kalpayet katham // tatprdmdnyasya siddhyartham tenaivoktam kathdntaram / 
mantavyam iti vdkyam tu buddhimanto na grhnate 11 (STV 1.14—18; pp. 2—3) 
tatkdlalikhitdro ’pi yathdrtham alikhann iti / niscayah sydt katham iva granthapramd- 
nyam antard 11 nanu tatkdlalikhite tv ayathdrthyam asambhavi / artham hy asatam 
many er ah jands tatkalikah katham 11 iti cen ndivam dbhdsyam bhavatd kalpyate yathd / 
anyesdm matasamcdre yuktih sdtrdpi kalpyatdm 11 tathd hi ndndsthdnotthd 
apiddnmtanih kathah / adbhutarthdnusambaddha asatir api vastutah // iddmm api 
dr sy ante svikurvanto budhd na kim / ityddikalpanabhis tadanyabhir api setsyati 11 
ahgikrtydpi yat klesam krto ’sydnyaih parigrahah / tad apy aisatvagamakam iti yad 
bhavateryate //-(1.21—26; p. 3) apratyakse ’pi hi phale drsta klesasahisnutd / sraddhaya 
kevalam loke praydgamrtidarsanat 11 (STV 1.28; p. 4) kim ca khrsto ’vatiryeha naran 
andhadikan bahun / netradyair yojayam asa prdg ity uktam bhavanmate // tad 
asambhavi yady evam bhavet tarhy adhunapi ye / lokds tasmin suvisvastdh kim nandha 
netrasdlinah 11 prdg isvare daydsit sa kim iddmm na vidyate / kim vd priydpriyakrtam 
vaisamyam tatra vartate 11 yadisatvapratyayartham prdk cakdra tathesvarah / kim 
pratyayam na kahksante iddnim api purusah 11 (STV 2.15—18; p. 7). In the 1820s 
Rammohan Roy also belittled the arguments of Evidential Theology. “If all 
assertions were to be indiscriminately admitted as facts, merely because they are 
testified by numbers, how can we dispute the truth of those miracles which are said to 
have been performed by persons esteemed holy amongst natives of this country ? ... 
Have they not accounts and records handed down to them, relating to the wonderful 
miracles stated to have been performed by their saints, such as Agastya, Vasishta, 
and Gotama; and their gods incarnate, such as Ram, Krishna, and Narsingh; in the 
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Noneternal Souls (MP 5.109—18, 127—32; p.79, supra) 

Hara.: “Moreover, with respect to his statements that God created 
atmans , suspicion arises as to whether God is prejudiced. Otherwise, how 
could one atman come into possession of pleasure and another come into 
possession of pain? How could God’s desire [concerning the pleasure and 
pain of the atmans ] correspond neither to [their] good nor bad deeds?” 111 

Nila.: “Moreover, since in your religion jwas [“individual souls”] are 
not thought to be beginningless, but on the contrary, are created by God 
suddenly, this, too, is clearly not right. This is the ensuing defect: surely 
God, solitary and melancholic, created people in order to get pleasure! If he 
created them for the sake of muhti [“release”], that would, indeed, be 
impossible for beings that did not preexist. What does that God want from 
nonpreexistent beings, whom he has brought into existence, so that he would 
release them? Grief from seeing others suffer is called compassion. How 
could there be suffering in nonpreexistent beings ? There is not, therefore, 
compassion in this case either. If God was going to create people intending 
only to send them to heaven, he would neither have frivolously made them 
human beings in the meantime nor have given them a place to sin. There is, 
in newly created jwas , neither a slight possibility of sin nor an inclination, 
carried over from past lives, toward sin. Why, then, would God create that 
way ? ... Is this God incapable of sending everyone to heaven ? Does he 
desire that they should commit sins after becoming human beings ? One does 
not at all see why tljpse who die right in childhood, or who are retarded since 
childhood, become human beings ... Moreover, if God makes people intend¬ 
ing only to send them to heaven, then why does he require them [to 
perform] duties, such as worshipping him ? If you say that he wants worship 
in view of the precept for granting mukti , then have you not spoiled God’s 
[self-] sufficiency? ... Because he knows past, present, and future, God 
definitely knows that, T will create them, but what is more, they will be 
sinners.’ When God, even though he knows this, goes ahead and creates 
them, then how could he bring the jwas into being intending to give them 
mukti ? Not only is every originated thing thought, as a rule, to be perishable, 
but if jwas are originated, they would also be subject to destruction. Those 
who are wise regard being an effect as due to the specific cause of the effect. 


presence of their contemporary friends and enemies, the wise and ignorant, the select 
and the multitude? — Could not the Hindoos quote in support of their narrated 
miracles, authorities from the histories of their most inveterate enemies the Jains, 
who join the Hindoos entirely in acknowledging the truth and credibility of their 
miraculous accounts ? ... Musalmans, on the other hand, can produce records written 
and testified by contemporaries of Muhammad, both friends and enemies, who are 
represented as eye-witnesses of the miracles ascribed to him... They can assert, too, 
that several of those witnesses suffered the greatest calamities, and some even death, 
in defense of that religion...” (GHOSE, 1978: 614-^15). See also DAYANANDA 
SARASVATI’s objections to miraculous evidences, 1970: 483—84. 

111 Aparam yac ca tenoktam dtmdno vibhund krtdh / tatreyam jay ate sankd kim 
vibhoh paksapdtita 11 anyathatmd sukhi kascid duhkhi kascit katham bhavet / sukrte 
duskrte vdpi sadrsiccha na vd katham // (MPO 1.65—66; p. 7). 
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Since God is the specific cause of the jwas, he also, therefore, would be finite. 
If the specific cause of the effect would remain in existence permanently, the 
effect would always cohere. That is why one says this cause is finite... When 
one thinks about it, what difference between these two is demonstrated: the 
one who brings thieves into existence and the one who would himself be the 
thief? But in your religion God is construed to actually bring that which is 
defective into being, since in your religion suffering and defects as well are 
real. But suffering and defects are simply false from the viewpoint of 
Brahman and real from the standpoint of those who err, since in our religion 
they derive from error. The supreme Brahman does not err, indeed. From its 
viewpoint, therefore, these are false. Our defectiveness is illusory — but this 
much is peculiar to our religion.” 112 

Double Predestination (p. 105, supra) 

Nila.: “God, having brought a great many jwas into being, releases only 
a few of them and throws the others, who have rejected your scripture, into 
hell. And in hell they experience suffering for an unlimited time; they are 
never removed from hell again. In any event, among those whom God 


112 Kim ca nanadayo jivah sammata yad bhavanmate / kirn tv akasmad Tsasrstas 
tad apy addha na yujyate 11 Tsah kilaikalas tisthan niranandah sukhdptaye / lokdn 
srstvd sukham prdpa dosa esa prasajyate // muktyariham asrjac cen na prdk satam sd hi 
sambhavet / asato ’pi samutpddya kim icchan mocayed asau 11 paresu duhkham dlaksya 
yah sokah sd dayocyate / asatsu hi kuto duhkham tasmdn neha day apy uta 11 
svargaikaditsaya lokd asraksyantesvarena cet / vrthd madhye manusyatvam ndghdspa- 
dam addsyata 11 sadyahsrstesu jivesu ndmhahsambhdvananvyapi / na cdmhovdsand 
vdpi kuto hisas tathd srjet */ (STV 2.20—25; pp. 7—8) datum kim esa sarvebhyo 
asaknuvan svargam isvarah / madhye manusyatam prdpya kuryur ena iticchati // bdlya 
eva pramitd ye balydd bhrdntadhiyas ca ye / tesdm ca naratdprdpter natardm artha 
iksyate 11 (2.27 — 28; p. 8) kim cesah kurute lokdn yadi svargaikaditsaya / nrndm 
dharmam svasevadim esa kasrndd apeksate 11 muktidanavidhau sevdm icchatxty ucyate 
yadi / purnakdmatvam Isasya bhavatd kim na dusitam 11 (2.30 — 31 ; p. 8) may a srstd 
bhavisyanti kim caite pdpinas tv iti / bhutaJbhavyabhavajjhatvdj jdnaty eva kilesvarah 11 
iti jdnann apisas tan srjaty eva yada tada / jwotpddakata tasya katham sydn 
muktiditsayd 11 sarvam cotpattimad vastu niyamendntavan matam / jwas cotpattiman- 
tas ced bhaveyur nasadharminah 11 kdrydsdmdnyahetor apy dryaih karyatvam isyate / 
jwdsamdnyahetau sydt tata ise ’py anityatd 11 yadi nityasthiti bhavet kdrydsdmdnyakd- 
ranam / kdryam soda prasajyeta tato ’nityam tad ucyate 11 (2.36 — 40; p. 9) utpddako 
yas cordndm svayam coras ca yo bhavet / kim tdratamyam ubhayor vicdre sati sidhyati / / 
kim tu yusmanmate satyam duhkham dosas ca vai yatah / dustotpadakata satya vibhau 
klrptd bhavanmate // asmdkam tu mate duhkham dosas ca bhrdntijd yatah / bhrantadr- 
styaiva te satya brahmadrstya mrsaiva hi 11 abhrdntam hi par am brahma taddrstyaite 
mrsa tatah / asmdkam dustata mithyd viseso ’smanmate tv iydn 11 (6b.93—96; pp. 76 — 
77). The idea that an effect exists only as long as its cause (karana) exists is a tenet 
basic to Sankhya and Advaita Vedanta. In Sankara’s commentary on the Vedanta- 
Sutras, it constitutes the first proposition in his discussion of satkaryavdda, a doctrine 
of causality in which effects are considered to preexist in their causes (vide 2.1.15 — 
18; THIBAUT, 1890: 330—42). This was further developed into the theory of 
vivarttavada, according to which an effect is not a new entity but the manifestation of 
the cause in a new aspect. Biblical views on originative causality clearly violate both 
explanations of cause and effect. For details see LlPNER, 1978: 53ff. 
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created, the birth of them who went to heaven is better than the senseless 
creation of them who reside in hell. At the time of creation, did the Supreme 
Atman not know that they will experience suffering in hells, having commit¬ 
ted sins ? And if God, knowing that they must neees^arily experience 
suffering, created them so that they would experience suffering, who, then, is 
more reprobate than he? 113 ... But in any event, according to our religion, 
people who have committed many sins experience grievous suffering, the 
fruit of sin, in places such as hell, and then, in a subsequent life, experience 
pleasure to an even greater degree by reason of merit. But they do not 
experience suffering for an unlimited time only. Thus, experiencing pleasure 
and pain in numerous existences, they also gradually attain mukti , on 
account of knowledge originating from the merit of virtuous conduct... As a 
father beats his own son, in order to put a stop to bad behavior, and 
afterwards comforts him, it is likewise proper for God to punish the jwa in 
order to teach it and then give it pleasure and, gradually, mukti as well — if 
it desires what is good for it.” 114 


Original sin (MP 4.71—77; p.76, supra) 

Nila.: “If God would make the punishment of one person’s sin fall upon 
another, even though sinless, how could he be just? A father’s wicked- 


113 Cf. the remarks of the late nineteenth-century Bengali Vaisnava, Bhaktisiddhanta 
Sarasvati Thakura (father of the teacher of A. C. Bhaktivedanta Prabhupada), on Sri 
Caitanyacaritamrta (Madhyallla, 15.163). Vasudevadatta, Caitanya’s disciple, says, 
“My dear Lord, let me suffer perpetually in a hellish condition, accepting all the 
sinful reactions of all living entities. Please finish their diseased material life.” 
According to the commentator, “In the Western countries, Christians believe that 
Lord Jesus Christ, their spiritual master, appeared in order to eradicate all the sins of 
his disciples. ... Here, however, we find Sri Vasudeva Datta Thakura... to be many 
millions of times more advanced even when compared to Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ relieved only his followers from all sinful reactions, but Vasudeva Datta is here 
prepared to accept the sins of everyone in the universe... [He] wanted to completely 
relieve the conditioned souls from material existence so that they would no longer 
have an opportunity to commit sinful acts. This is the difference between Srlla 
Vasudeva and Lord Jesus Christ” (PRABHUPADA, 1975: 83—84). See also Dayanan- 
DA SarasvATI’ s comments on forgiveness in Christianity (1970: 485). 

114 Utpddya subahuh jwarns tesv alpdn eva mocayan / anydms tyaktabhavacchd- 
strdn narake ksipatisvarah 11 kdlam te ’vadhisunyam ca narake duhkhabhoginah / punar 
noddharanam tesdm niraydd asti karhicit 11 ye tdvad isasrstesu svargatas tajjanur 
varam / ye punar narakavdsds tesdm srstir nirarthikd 11 tesdm sarjanakdle kim ndsij 
jnanam pardtmanah / krtva pdpdny ami duhkham bhoksyanti narakesv iti 11 jdnann 
avasyabhoktavyam tair duhkham yadi cesvarah / asrjad duhkhabhogdrtham kas tasmdd 
vyasani par ah // (STV 2.129—33; p. 18) asmanmate tu ye tdvad bahupdpakrto nardh / 
bhuktvd pdpaphalam bhuri te duhkham narakddisu // bhuyo bhavdntare punyaih 
sukhdny api ca bhunjate / na tu kdlam niravadhim kevalam duhkhabhoginah 11 evam 
bhavesv anekesu bhuhjantas te sukhdsukhe / sukladharmodbhavaj jhdndt kramdn 
muktim prayanty api // (2.139—41; p. 19) yuktam tu paramesasya yathd putram nijam 
pita I hanti dosanivrttyartham dadati ca sukham tatah 11 tathaiva jwasiksdrtham 
dandam datva tatah sukham / kramena moksanam cdpi yady asau hitam icchati 11 
(2.145^-46 ; p. 20). See DAYANANDA Sarasvati on double predestination, 1970: 489. 
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mindedness never extends to his son. The child’s body, indeed, but not his 
intellect, is derived from his father, because of its relation to semen. Surely 
one sees in this world a difference between father and son. The son even of a 
very wicked-minded man is seen to be the crest-jewel of sadhus [ c ‘virtuous 
people”]. Intelligence is given by God alone; how could he give it as 
something that is corrupt ? And if this God would give it to them and then 
punish them, could he be just? Sinning against God by breaking his 
commands is specifically said to be a defect. But how can this occur in one 
just born? What, indeed, is this sin of his, that he was born from a corrupt 
father? Surely birth depends on God, not on man.” 115 

Justification (MP 4.71—77; p. 76, supra) 

Soma.: “If [Christ] destroyed mankind’s sin by the sacrifice of his own 
body, then can that not be done, in order to destroy human sin, by those 
who, like him, are virtuous ?” 116 

Nila.: “So, nor do I think this remark of yours is well said: ‘Christ took 
the punishment of mankind for the sake of its visuddhi. ,nl To say that one 


115 Yady dgaso ’nyadiyasya dandam anyatra pdtayet / puruse ’naparadhe ’pi 
katham sydn nydyavan prabhuh / pitur durbuddhita putre na prasarpati jatucit / paitro 
hi sukrasambandhdc chisor deho na cdsya dhiJi H tatha hi drsyate loJce ’py antaram 
tdtaputrayoh / sudurmater api suto drstaJi sddhusiromaniJi \\ isadattaiva dhisana 
dustam dadydc ca tarn Jcatham / datvd ca tarn dandayec ced esa nydyi Jcatham bhavet // 
isdjhocchedarupas ca yo ’parddhaJi paratmanaJi / sa eva dosa ityukto jdtamdtre tv asau 
JcutaJi I/ Ico hi tasyaparddho ’sou yad dusted ajanista sah / janma Jchalv Tsvarddhmam 
nddhmam purusasya tat H (STV 2.56—61; p, 11). Reflected in this passage are 
technical assumptions about foetal development. The foetus was widely acknowl¬ 
edged as a product of the union between a father’s semen (suJcra) and a mother’s 
blood (sonita). But Nila, was in the mainstream of Sankhya and Vedanta, darsanas 
which hold that these two are insufficient to account for the production of a body. 
According to these schools, semen and blood operate as causes only in conjunction 
with the subtle body (suksmasarira) , a psycho-material apparatus guaranteeing 
continuity of intellect (dhf, buddhi) and Jcarman between births. As Sankhya elabora¬ 
tes it, this subtle body consists of mahat, ahamkdra, the eleven senses, and five 
tanmdtras which pass from birth to birth upon each death. The suJcsmasarira , the 
support mechanism of buddhi , is infected by the latter’s ignorance and continues to 
exist as long as enlightenment is not attained. The corporeal body, then, is a parental 
product, whereas mental traits are due to buddhi and the Jcarman it has accrued (for 
details, see Dasgupta, 1932: 302—12). With physiological and psychological presup¬ 
positions such as these in the background, the Christian concept of original sin could 
not but appear specious (cf. O’Flaherty, 1976 : 25—26, 366). Whether one is wicked 
or not, or blind or not, is due to one’s own buddhi , conveyed between births by the 
subtle body, not to vitiated mental and moral capacities transferred biologically from 
parent to child. It should also be noted that Nila., by saying birth ultimately depends 
on God, meant only that the divine function is to create conditions appropriate for 
the fiva to live out its Jcarman. Not God but the buddhi is the deciding factor in one’s 
mental and moral aptitude. 

116 Tena svadehayajhena cet pdpam ndsitam nrnam / tarhi taddharmibhiJi kirn tan 
na kdryam nraghanastaye 11 (MPS 2.45). 

117 Visuddhi is untranslated in this quotation because of its susceptibility to 
two, quite disparate, significations. Muir, following Mill and Wilson, meant by this 
term forensic justification according to its elaboration in the Pauline epistles (see 
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person becomes suddha because punishment is taken by another is to depart 
from the course of justice; certainly, it does not preserve justice. They say 
justice consists of this: only he who would commit sin deserves punishment; 
the opposite is called, to the contrary, injustice. Thus, if Christ, contravening 
justice, makes men suddha out of mercy, then it is pointless for him to take 
their punishment. Moreover, if sin is destroyed merely by trusting in Christ, 
then men who delight in sins would commit them at whim. 118 ... Now, if trust 
along with repentence is required, then repentence is sufficient; what is the 
purpose of trust?” 119 

Probation (MP 4.78—84, 5.127—32; pp.76, 79, supra) 

Nila.: “Moreover, according to your religion, those who trust in Christ 
are suddha. Why do people of that sort also experience suffering? If they 
would experience suffering here even though they trust in Christ, how do we 
know for sure that they would not be likely to be punished in the next world 
as well? This statement is by no means proper: God brings people into 
contact with pleasure and suffering in order to test their nature. Certainly, 


p.41, supra). Nila., as the following verses indicate, did not grasp this new 
connotation. Rather, he apprehended it as “complete purification,” in consonance 
with its traditional meaning. Visuddhi or suddhi was, therefore, understood as 
ritualistically wiping away sins in order to forestall adverse karmic repercussions. 
Nila, considered Christ’s substitutionary death inefficacious in this sense, a subject 
with which he dealt in his comments on probation. 

118 Vide Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvatl Thakur’s comment: “Lord Jesus Christ 
certainly finished the sinful reactions of his followers by his mercy, but that does not 
mean that he completely delivered them from the pangs of material existence. A 
person may be relieved from sins once, but it is a practice among Christians to confess 
sins and yet commit them again” (PRABHUPADA, 1975, 84). 

119 Evam nrnam visuddhyartham khrsto dandam grhitavdn \ ity etad api yusmdr 
kam na manye sddhu bhasitam 11 anyasya dandagrahandd any a eva ca sudhyati / iti 
nydyapathdpetam na hy etan nyayaraksanam 11 aparddham tu yah kurydt sa evdrhati 
sdsanam / nydyarupam idam prahur any as tv any ay a Tritah // atha nyayam atikramya 
yadi khrstah krpdvasat / nfn suddhan kurute tarhi tasya dandagraho vrthd // kim ca 
visvdsamdtrena khrste cet syad aghaksayah / tadamhoratayah kamarn kuryuh papani 
manavah // (STV 2.167—71; p. 22) athanutapasahito visvaso ’ peksyate yadi / alam 
tarhy anutapena kim visvdsaprayojanam 11 (2.173; p. 22). Roy also reacted strongly to 
the doctrine of Sixouoctuvt), considering it to be a perversion of justice. “I ask whether it 
is consistent with the human notion of justice to release millions of men each guilty of 
sins unto death, after inflicting death upon another person, (whether God or man) 
who never participated in their sins, even though that person had voluntarily 
proposed to embrace death ? or whether it is not a great violation of justice, according 
to the human notion of it, to put an innocent person to a painful death for the 
transgressions of others...” (GHOSE, 1978: 195—96). With respect to the idea that 
repentence (anutdpa) without belief or trust ( visvdsa ) in a savior is sufficient to 
remove sin, one finds clear support for Nila, in Manu 11.228—31. “By confession, by 
repentence, by austerity, and by reciting [the Veda] a sinner is freed from guilt, and 
in case no other course is possible, by liberality... He who has committed a sin and 
has repented, is freed from that sin, but he is purified only by [the resolution of] 
ceasing [to sin and thinking] T will do so no more’” (BVHLER, 1969: 477). This 
principle was also clearly enunciated in Mahabharata 3.198.48ff. (vide VAN BuiTE- 
NEN, 1975: 621). 
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those who are ignorant of the nature of another test it in order to understand 
it. What use, indeed, does God, omniscient and an ocean of mercy, have for a 
test ? Testing those who suffered when they reached the age of accountability 
would surely be proper. Alas! What a pity that those who experience 
suffering in childhood suffer pointlessly! But the others, who experience 
suffering in childhood and then die, what is their refuge ? If it is heaven, then 
bringing them into existence is, alas, pointless! If there is not another rebirth 
for those who have no aptitude, by reason of being mute and so forth, they 
could only anticipate going to hell. Creating them is purposeless. They have, 
therefore, become mute and so forth by reason of previously acquired sin. 
God would surely give them pleasure in yet another existence. There is no 
equally just punishment for both major and minor sins. For those who have 
been punished, there is naturally, therefore, another birth.” 120 

Heaven (MP 4.93—100, 5.133—50; pp.76, 80, supra) 

Hara.: “Pleasure is definitely not experienced in this world without a 
body. If, in the mukti- states, there is a body, there is no impediment to 
suffering in them, either.” 121 

Nila.: “Moreover, this doctrine is not conducive to the inward peace of 
good people: a state of being in a place called heaven where there are 
celestial pleasures is called mukti. With time, after men experience pleasure 
for a long period, anxiety arises even in one who is fond of enjoying those 
things. In one whose pleasure is this worldly, however, it arises in a very 
brief time. It is likewise argued that it arises over a long time even towards 
celestial pleasures... Merit and demerit are produced because of ego- 
centered activity. Pleasure, pain, and so forth, therefore, revolve like a 
wheel. While erring thusly and experiencing various sufferings, merit from 
virtuous deeds arises on account of practicing certain ritualistic activities. 
From that [merit] comes world-renunciation, deliberation, and tranquility. 


120 Kim ca khrste visvasantah sudhyantiti bhavanmatam / tcUhdvidhd api nardh 
kuto duhkhdni bhuhjate 11 yadi khrste visvasanto ’piha, syur duhkhabhajanam / 
amutrdpi na dandy ah syur iti niscinumah katham 11 nrsvabhdvapanksdrtham sukha- 
duhkhadibhih prabhuh / tan samyojayatity etad vacojdtu na yujyate 11 pararupdnabhij- 
nair hi tajjhdndrtham pariksyate / sarvajhasya dayasindhoh kim hi kdryam panksayd // 
(STV 2.68—71; p. 12) jhandvasthaptaduhkhdndm yujyetapi pariksanam / bdlydnubhr 
utaduhkhanam ha kastam vyarthaduhkhita // anye balyaptaduhkhds ca pramiyante 
tadaiva ye / kd tadgatir yadi svargo hd tadutpadanam vrthd 11 (2.75—76; p. 13) 
punarjanmdntaram no cen mukadyanadhikarinam / kdryd syan nirayaikdsd srstis 
caisdm nirarthikd 11 tasmdn mukddibhavam te prdptdh prdgarjitdmhasd / bhuyo 
bhavdntare tebhyo dadyad eva sukham vibhuh 11 alpadhikaparddhanam na nydyyam 
sdsanam samam / tasmdd avaptadandanam punarjanma svatah sthitam 11 (2.82—84; 
p; 13). Roy expressed the same criticism in almost identical rhetorical terms: “If 
Jesus actually atoned for sin, and delivered men from its consequences, how can 
those men and women, who believe in his atonement, be still, equally with others, 
liable to the evil effects of the sins already remitted by the vicarious sacrifice of 
Jesus?” (Ghose, 1978: 698). 

121 Sanrena vind naiva sukham loke ’ nubhuyate / muktyavasthdsu ced deho 
duhkharn tatrdpy abadhakam // (MPO 1.64; p. 7). 
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On account of those [qualities], the nature of such things as the body and the 
atman as well is understood. Because of that [knowledge], nonegocentric 
deeds therefore, occur. Merit and demerit definitely do not ariseIrdm those 
[deeds]. That very man exists in his own essential nature, whose atman is 
completely purified in the destruction of remaining karman and who is 
completely released from pleasure and pain. Their intellects purified, they 
reflect on this moksa with careful deliberation. But how could there be 
pleasure for long in the enjoyment of sense-objects ? ... This statement is 
thoughtless: since God put sense-objects in this world and rdga into men, 
world-renunciation is, therefore, improper. 122 In every man and woman, there 
is desire for sexual gratification. What would come to pass when adulterers 
think this is given by God? By no means does God wish to destroy us, 
enticing us with sense-objects like fish with a hook. Who would not, having 
drunk that wine consisting of sensuality, depart from prudence ? And who, 
having enjoyed sensuality for a long time, would have said, T ought to be 
satisfied.’ Like a fire growing ever higher with an oblation, sensuality is not 
at all extinguished by its gratification. Attachment to sense-objects, there¬ 
fore, is the root of misfortune. Men ought to assiduously suppress it so that 
all misfortune will cease. Before those who are wise, therefore, this worthless 
talk about moksa as enjoyment of celestial sense-objects is for completely 
deluding simpletons.” 123 

122 By rouga Muir meant life-preserving instincts, such as hunger and thirst (MP 
5.141—50; p. 80, supra). Nila., however, took this term in its negative aspect as 
attachment, much akin to greed. 

123 Kim ca svargabhidhe loke divyabhogayute sthitih / muktir ukteti siddhanto 
ndntahsdntikarah satdm 11 bhunjatdm hi sukham pumsdm bahukdlam tatah par am / 
kdlena jay ate trdsa utsukasyapi tatsukhe 11 kirn tv atratyasukhasydsau svalpakdlena 
jay ate / kdlena bahuna tadvad divydndm api tar ky ate 11 (STV 2.97—99; p. 15) 
sdhamkdrapravrttesca dharmadharmabhisambhavah / tatas ca sukhaduhkhadi cakravat 
parivartate 11 evam hi bhramatdm pumsdm nandduhkhdni bhunjatdm / kesdhcit 
karmandm yog due chuklo dharmah prajayate jj tato bhavati vairdgyam vicar ah prasamas 
tatha I tatas ca jhdyate rupam dehader dtmano ’pi ca 1 1 tasydrthdn nirahahkardh 
pravartante tatah kriydh / tatas ca dharmadharmdndm udayo naiva jdyate // sa vai 
puman visuddhatma Jcarmasesasya samksaye / vimuktah sukhaduhkhdbhydm svasvaru- 
pena tisthati 11 tarn moksam suviedrena many ante suddhabuddhayah / visaydndm 
tupabhogdt kutah sydt suciram sukham 11 (2.105—10; p, 16) visay arris tatra rag am ca 
vibhur nrsu yato nyadhdt / tasmdd yuktam na vairdgyam iti vag aviedrajd 11 sarvasu 
strisu nrsu ca ratikdmukatd sthitd / matva tarn isvaraprattdm kim bhavyam paradari- 
kaih II ndsmdn vihantum visayaih pralobhya paramesvarah / badiseneva ydddmsi kvacit 
kamayate vibhuh // surdm kamamayim pitvd na vivekdc cyaveta kah / kas ca kdmdms 
dram bhuktvd trptah sydm ity avasyati 11 najatu kamah kamdndm upabhogena sdmyati / 
havisd krsnavartmeva bhuya evabhivardhate // tasmdn mulam anarthasya rdugo visay ago 
nrbhih / sarvanarthanivrttyartham niroddhavyah prayatnatah // tasmdd divyapadarthd- 
ndm bhogo moksa idam vacah / balisandm vimohdya tuccham tattvavidam pur ah // 
(2.121 — 27; pp. 17—18). This passage demonstrates the failure of svargiyamukti, 
Muir’s neologism (see pp. 62 — 63, supra), to convey to Nila, anything positive or 
attractive. On the contrary, he assessed the afterlife according to Christianity more in 
terms of svarga than mukti. Heaven, sphere of the blessed dead, was identified with 
the often highly anthropomorphic and less than immaterial lokas (“worlds” or 
“heavens”) of various deities described in Vedic, Epic, and Puranic literature (Muir, 
1870 : 305 — 27 ; Kane 1953 : 165 — 71). Among the six darsanas, only Purva-Mimamsa 
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The Trinity (MP 4.85—92; p.76, supra) 

Soma.: “It is a Christian doctrine that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are not different, for they are a trinity. What we indeed intend [to say] is 
fulfilled by this. ‘Receptacle of waters’ is a name for the ocean. There are 
other parts [to it] as well, which are by no means distinct [from each other] 
because it is a great heap of waters. Likewise, along with the supreme God 
[are recognized] the ranks of [other deities], such as Brahma, Isa, and [...]. If 
difference is the conventional meaning [with respect to the divine nature], 
there is the preeminence of a single [God] in this case also. For this reason, 
everyone worships the supreme God as one only.” 124 

Nila.: “Though it is said that there is triplicity in God without actually 
dividing himself, even so his unity is unimpaired. This is, likewise, beyond 
argumentation. It does not burden the glory of God, which is beyond 
argumentation, that this cannot be grasped by those whose intellects are 
deficient and that the mind seems bewildered. On the contrary, it enhances 
it.” 125 


regarded svarga as mankind’s summum bonum (see e.g., Purvamlmamsasutra 
4.3.15T, and 6.1.1; Basu, 1974: 231, 298). In the other systems, mukti, variously 
defined, superceded svarga (see also Bhagavad-Glta 6.41, 9.20—21). Clearly, no 
situation, however enticing it might be, could put Nila.’s mind at ease except the 
permanency of moksa (cf. GONDA, 1966: 148). In this respect, his reaction to Muir is 
reminiscent of the refusal of Mudgala, an ascetic renowned for hospitality, to take 
svarga as his reward. No direct connection with this story in the Mahabharata 
(3.247.1 ff.) is posited, but citing it will show that Nila.’s attitude had ample 
precedent in the sources of his own tradition. Upon being informed that he had access 
to the highest lokas, Mudgala insisted that the envoy of the gods detail their 
drawbacks. He was informed as follows: “The fruit of acts done, which is enjoyed in 
heaven, cannot be undone and must be consumed, down to the last of its roots. This I 
deem a fault, as also the fall at the end of it, the fall of those whose minds had been 
permeated with bliss, Mudgala. The discontent and resentment after having seen the 
most brilliant beauties, as are felt by those who dwell in a lower region, are hard to 
endure. The confusion of consciousness, the harassment by passion, the fear of the 
one about to fall when his garlands begin to fade are awful faults. ...” Nila.’s verdict 
was not less unequivocal than Mudgala’s: “Those who have shared in heaven again 
fall back down here, therefore I do not covet heaven. I shall search only for that 
infinite place where they do not grieve, do not suffer, do not chance to fall once they 
have gone there” (VAN BuiTENEN, 1975: 704—05). Nila, may have misinterpreted the 
Christian doctrine of heaven, making it a kind of sybaritic paradise, but his 
abhorrence of svarga in any form corresponds well with strains of Hindu thought that 
assign all celestial lokas to the “wishful-fearful thinking of deluded consciousness” 
(Zimmer, 1951: 453). 

124 Pita putrah sadatma ca na bhinnd trinati bhavet / iti kharstiyasiddhamtah 
siddham istam hi tena nah // vdrdm nidhih sagaranamadheyo bhedds tathdnye ’pi 
mahdmburdseh / prthak kathamcin na bhavamti tadvad brahmesa [...] adipadaih 
paresah // bhedas ced vyavahdrarthas tatrdpy ekasya mukhyatd / atah sarvesvarah 
sarvair eka eva nisevyate 11 (MPS 2.47—49). 

125 Acchittvaiva yathdtmdnam %se traividhyam ucyate / tathdpy ahinam ekatvam 
tadvad asyapy atarkyata // agrahyo yat kubuddhmam muhyativa ca yan manah j 
atarkyesamahimno ’sau na bharah kim tu bhusanam 11 (STV 6b. 145—46; pp. 81—82). 
The basis for Hara. ’s and Nila, ’s positive assessment of Trinitarian Christianity was 
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Animal Life 126 / 

Soma.: “Therefore, are not the [adherents] of that religion sinners, 
committing violence, who injure animals [...]? The worst siti is injuring 
bulls, helpers in ploughing, and cows, who regularly give of themselves milk, 
the nectar of juices. This, the zenith of wickedness, will be displayed in the 
Kali Age by those who pointlessly harm creatures such as cows, who assist 
us.” 127 

Nila.: “If one does not acknowledge a way to salvation after death for 
animals and others, then tell us who has seen a way to salvation for human 
beings either ? Animals get hungry and thirsty, copulate, sleep and so forth 
the same as human beings. They want to get what is good for them and get 
rid of what is bad for them. Birds and other creatures have such things as 
houses; rear their families; think about the means and so forth to do these 
things; distinguish between rain and heat, etc. What is more, without 
scriptural discernment, animals thoroughly understand fear and the occasion 
for fear, pleasure and the occasion for pleasure. Now if human beings 
continue to exist even after death, animals must also — they, too, are 
creatures of God alone... Does God, compassionate, sufficient, and impar¬ 
tial, expect those whom he created to know him in order to give them 
pleasure ? ... Well, if these animals, created by God according to his desire, 
who are harnessed to the front of vehicles, their shoulders bruised, suffering 
from hunger and thirst, afflicted by heat and even tormented by cold in some 
places, only experience suffering, then God’s behavior is obnoxious. But we 
think that creatures become animals by reason of sins in previous existences. 
Having experienced the fruit of their deeds, they are released from that 
[state]. ... Oh, how my heart and those of others as well melt with pity upon 
seeing them suffer! Does not God’s, too, who is compassionate?” 128 

not the so-called Hindu Trinity, the trimurti (Brahma, Visnu, Siva), but the two- 
tiered epistemology of Vedanta. According to Advaita, Brahman is apprehended at 
the lower (vydvahdrika) level as isvara manifested variously, by those not yet 
enlightened; at the upper (pdramdrthika ) level as singular reality by those who have 
attained tattvajhana. The former knowledge is invalidated by the latter. Smith, the 
partner-in-dialogue, gave further insight into the Vedantic terms that Nila, imposed 
on the Trinity: “In speaking on the Trinity, he said he could manage that subject 
very well, because he only looked upon the persons as upadhi [sic] — manifestations 
of assumed characters!” (SMITH, 1847). 

126 r pj^ e MP did no t touch upon the subject of nonhuman life, whether it has a 
soul or not, its purpose and destiny after death. To account for these passages, one 
must assume that it was widely known and considered repulsive that Christians are 
not prohibited from consuming beef and other kinds of flesh. 

127 Atas taddharmino himsdm kurvamtah kim na pdpinah / [...] himsamti ye 
pasun II gdvah sudharasam ksiram svebhyah sddhv arpayamti yah / vrsah krsyupakar- 
tdras taddhimsa pdtakam par am // svopakdrakardn jamtun gavadin hamti ye vrthd 
khalataydh para kdsthd tair esa darsita kalau // (MPS 2.39—41). It should be noted 
that the slaughter of cows and bulls, a practice identified with Christians by Soma., is 
a kalivarjya , an activity proscribed during the present yuga, the Kali (Kane, 1962: 
1268—69). 

128 Pasvader maranad urdhvam yadi no gatir isyate / manusydnam api tadd kena 
drsta gatir vada // ksuttrnmaithunanidrddi pasundm manujaih samam / svahitasya 
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Divine Unity (MP 5.29—40; p.77, supra) 

Soma.: “According to tradition and sacred texts, the Vedas are pre¬ 
served by sages. Having the form of various deities, Hari alone is celebrated 
in them. This, having been experienced previously, has been handed down by 
those believers. Thus, there is no falsehood whatsoever in differences 
between deities either. God created man-like deities for the sake of worship 
and made for them a particular power derived from his own being.” 129 

Hara.: “Only the worship of Brahman is shown in scriptures to be 
foremost. Fools find this way difficult to take, because [Brahman] is difficult 
to attain. This is why worship of a deity in conjunction with various forms is 
practiced on earth. Foolish people would gradually attain moksa by means of 
that [worship]. As surely as the ocean will be reached by various routes, 
rivers and so forth, so will Brahman surely be attained by worshipping Siva, 
Visnu and others.” 130 


tatha lipsd jihdsa svdhitasya ca \\ paksyddindm grhadini svakutumbasya posanam / 
varsatapddivijhanam tadupayadicintanam // bhayam caiva bhayasthdnam sukhastha- 
nam sukham tatha / rte sdstnyavijhanam jdnanti pasavo ’khilam 11 athasti cen 
manusydndm mrter urdhvam api sthitih / pasunam api tarhy astu te ’pisasyaiva 
jantavah 11 (STV 2.151—55; pp. 20—21) daydlur dptakdmas ca tulyadrstir apisvarah / 
svasrstebhyah sukham datum svajndnam kim apeksate 11 (2.158; p. 21) hantesenecchayd 
srstd yady ete pasavo nrbhih / niyojitdh svayanddau ksataskandhah ksudhdturah // 
trsdrtd usmand taptdh kvacic chitardita api / bhuhjate kevalam duhkham kastam 
tarhisacestitam 11 vayam tu prdgbhavdmhobhih pasutdm ydnti jantavah / bhuktvd 
karmaphalam tasman mucyanta iti manmahe 11 (2.161—63; p. 21) aho 
batasmadadinam api tadduhkhadarsane / krpaya dravate cittam dayalor api kim na hi // 
(2.165; p. 22). Rammohun Roy expressed similar sympathy for animal life in The 
Brahmunical Magazine (GHOSE, 1978: 184). M. K. Gandhi, too, was known for 
contrasting the Buddha’s mercy for all living creatures with Jesus Christ’s “love of 
man only” (Mehta, 1976: 115). In the beginning of the Vedantasutrabhasya {vide 
THIBAUT, 1890: 7—8), Sankara developed the argument that the “Mlmamsa distinc¬ 
tion between human beings and animals in terms of intelligence and long-term 
planning” was, in the final analysis, “reducible to an insignificant difference in 
degree” (HALBFASS, 1977 : 234). It would be a mistake, however, to assume that Nila, 
considered animals qua animals to be eligible for moksa. For a thorough discussion of 
this issue, see HALBFASS, 1977: 228ff. 

129 Paramparamnayavasad dhrta vedds tapodhanaih / nanadevasvarupena tatrai- 
kah kirtyate harih 11 pratipdditam etat prdg anubhutam taddstikaih / atha bhede ’pi 
devanam mithydtvam na katham ca na I / isena srstdh sevdrtham manujd iva devatah / 
visesasaktimattvam ca krtam tesu svabhdvajam 11 (MPS 3.3—5). 

130 Brahmopdsanam evdste mukhyam sdstresu darsitam / tasya duhsddhyatahetor 
murkhdndm durlabha gatih // atah sakaradevasya bhajanam kriyate bhuvi / tena 
murkhasya lokasya moksaprdptih sanair bhavet 11 yathd samudro gantavyo nananadydr 
divartmand / tatha brahma samdsadyam sivavisnvddisevayd 11 (MPO 1.33—35; p. 4). 
Roy, too, exonerated the worship of deities other than the supreme God in terms of 
differing mental and spiritual aptitudes. “Lest persons of feeble intellect unable to 
comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without form, should either pass 
their life without any religious duties whatsoever or should engage in evil work, — to 
prevent this they have represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as 
possessed of all those desires with which we are conversant whereby they may have 
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Nila.: “Lord Bhagavan alone is worshipped by every lasfjritual action 
prescribed for brahmins in the Veda. ... Indeed, all the deities, Indra and 
others, consume the oblation thrown on the fire. However, Visnu alone, soul 
of the sacrifice, is thereby propitiated. When God wants to give the fruit of 
various deeds to the doers, he gives it only through those [deities], just as a 
king does by means of servants.” 131 

Intrareligious rivalry (MP 5.65—66, 163—64; pp. 78, 80, supra) 

Hara.: “Whosoever would follow a [particular] path praises it in order 
to augment his faith, and censures the ways of others. Thus, O student, did 
praising and censuring deities gradually become approved in this world; but 
this is not the highest form of activity.” 132 

Nila.: “But we maintain that there is a body by reason of karman and 
karman because of the body, a beginningless succession of karman and 
bodies, like seeds and sprouts. Whatsoever God does is so that the jivas will 
obtain the fruit of karman\ whomsoever have karman , for them there is a just 
fruit. That conflict between Krsna and Siva, talked about [in the MP], is also 
for this very reason (the karman of the jwas) and, likewise, their victory and 
defeat. Those two deities, having just one dtman, seem distinct on account of 
differences in [our] viewpoints. How could there be a quarrel between them? 
And what injury, therefore, could there be to them? However, since those 
two war against each other prejudicedly, their victory and defeat, therefore, 
is by reason of varying degrees of karman. Actually, God has no prejudice 
either.” 133 


some regard to the Divine Being. Afterwards by diligent endeavours they become 
qualified for the true knowledge of God: but over and over again the Puranas have 
carefully affirmed, that they have given this account of the forms of God with a view 
to the benefit of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without name, form, 
organs, and sensual enjoyment” (GHOSE, 1978: 161). 

131 Ydvanti khalu karmdni dvijanam vihitdni tu / vede tair akhilair iso bhagavan 
eva pujyate 11 (STV 6 a. 87; p. 54) agnau prattdhutih sarva indradya eva bhunjate / 
taddvara priyate kim tu yajhdtmd visnur eva hi 11 yadd tattatkarmaphalam karmibhyo 
datum icchati / taddvaraiva dadatfso bhrtyadvareva bhupatih // (6a.90—91; p. 55). 

132 Yo yo yat patham dtisthet tasya sraddhavivrddhaye / tatpathasya prasamsdsti 
ninda cdparavartmanah // evam kramena he sisya devanam stutinindayoh / pravrttih 
sammatd loke na tu sd pdramdrthiki // (MPQ 1.36—37; p. 4). 

133 Vayam tu karmand deho dehat karmety anadinim / bijankuravad icchdmah 
karmadehaparamparam 11 yad yat karoti cesas taj jivakarmaphaldptaye / yasya yasya 
yatha karma nyayyam tasya tatha phalam 11 ata evdsti yah proktah samgrdmah 
krsnasulinoh / so ’pi jwadrstavasat tadvaj jayapardjayau 11 ekdtmdnau hi tau devau 
bhinnau drstibhidavasat / tayoh katham sydt kalahah kd ca tasmdt tayoh ksatih 11 kim tu 
yat paksapatena yudhyatas tau parasparam / tat karmatdratamyena tayor jayapard¬ 
jayau II nasty eva paramesasya paksapdto ’pi vastutah / (STV 2.42.47a; pp. 9-^10). 
Nila.’s precedent for this resolution of intrareligious rivalry may well have been the 
Harivamsa. Siva there assisted Bana and the Danavas in a terrible conflict with 
Krsna. Brahma intervened, telling the two deities that they were actually identical 
with each other. In a vision, Brahma had seen the two gods invested with one 
another’s symbols, to which the sage Markandeya gave an explanation beginning 
with the following: “When thou showest me this auspicious [vision], I perceive 
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Incompatible darsanas (MP 5.163—64; p. 80, supra) 

Nila.: “Although there is one accurate knowledge of God’s nature, they 
never say that the attainment of rnukti has no other mode. With respect to 
accurate knowledge of the nature of Bhagavan, the teachings in Srutis and 
Smrtis known as Upanisads are the only cause... Nevertheless, those who 
are dull-witted, their understanding vitiated by argumentation, have no 
aptitude for truth explained in the Upanisads. Thinking that they also must 
have salvation, God, compassionate and solicitous toward everyone, made 
ways in other scriptures. Men have an endless number of aptitudes, high and 
low in nature, on account of the unarguable maturation of their good and bad 
karman. In this world people are observed who, due to their aptitude, are 
devoid of faith in the Vedanta darsana , even though it is pure and substan¬ 
tiated by Sruti. Isvarakrsna and others, for instance, knew only the way of 
Sankhya, and others, such as Udayana, knew the science of logic. Thus, 
many others, too, whose minds are agitated by argumentation and who give 
the highest place to disputation, embrace various mdrgas. Those without 
aptitude for plumbing the meaning of Vedanta, worshipping Govinda in 
conformity with their various viewpoints, gradually attain that aptitude by 
virtue of worshipping God. Knowing Hari accurately, they are released from 
all bondage. Only by means of knowledge of Vedanta do these numerous 
mdrgas , purposeful for those of slow understanding, lead to moksa. ... As the 
moon [is pointed out by its proximity to] branches and so forth, God, too, is 
described in many ways by different darsanas in order that those who are 
slow will understand the truth. The Vedanta darsana has stated the pure 
nature of Bhagavan; the purport of the other systems does not concern its 
refutation but rather the explanation of it... Moreover, there would be 
contrariety between mdrgas by reason of difference in aptitudes, as in this 
world roads are observed to be opposite on account of differences in location. 
If someone located in Gaya wants to go to KasI, he asks people there and 
they tell him, ‘You must go west,’ whereas an inhabitant of Prayaga, 
wanting to go to KasI, asks people there and is told, to the contrary, ‘Go 
east. ’ Going both east and west, which is by all means contradictory, yields 
one result on account of being located in different places. By the same token, 
one way [to salvation] would not be rewarding to [all] men, whose aptitudes 
are different, on account of the unarguable maturation of their good and bad 
deeds. Reflecting in these terms, Bhagavan, an ocean of compassion, made 
various kinds of mdrgas by which everyone may attain salvation. For 
instance, among all the scriptures, the Sankhya, Vaisesika and others, 
likewise the devotional mdrgas of Vaisnavas, etc., in which their faults are 
completely done away with by means of much examination and meditation, 
some people esteem the Vaisesika, some the Sankhya or others, some the 


thereby no difference between Siva who exists in the form of Vishnu, and Vishnu who 
exists in the form of Siva” (MUIR, 1873: 278—81; cf. Visnupurana 5.32ff. with the 
remarks of GONDA, 1970: 90—91). Isolated passages making the same point are 
found in many Puranas; for further references, see B. N. SHARMA, 1971: 6—15. 
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Vaisnava marga , and others the Saiva, etc. This indicated that people have 
different aptitudes... Yet only one among the mar gas yields a direct result; 
it alone is followed by people whose aptitude is pure.” 134 


134 Yady apisvararupasya yathdrthajhdnam ekakam / mukteh sddhanam ity dhur 
na prakdrdntaram kvacit / yatharthabhagavadrupavabodhe caikakdranam / veddntd iti 
siddhantah srutisu smaranesu ca \\ (STV 6a.2—3; p. 46) tathdpi mandabuddinam 
tarkadusitasamvidam / na yesdm adhikdro ’sti tattve veddntabodhite 11 sreyas tesdm api 
bhavatv iti matvd dayaluna / krtah sdstrdntaradhvdnah sarvesdm hitam icchatd 11 
atarkyasadasatkarmaparipakavasan nrndm / anantyam adhikardnam uttamadhamaru- 
pindm // dr sy ante pur usd loke yesdm vedantadarsane / suddhe ’pi srutisiddhe ’pi 
sraddhabhavo ’dhikarajah 11 tathd hisvarakrsnadyah sdhkhyam eva gatim viduh / 
tarkavidyam athapare ’manyantodayanadayah 11 evam anye ’pi bahavas tarkandolitace- 
tasah I nandmargdn prapadyante hetuvadaparayanah // anavaptadhikaras te vedantar- 
thdvagdhane / updsamdnd govindam svasvadrstyanusaratah 11 kalenaptadhikaras te 
isopdsanagauravat / ydthdrthyena harim jnatvd mucyante sarvabandhanat // ye caite 
bahavo marga mandabodhaprayojanah / vedantabodhadvaraiva tesdm mokse saman- 
vayah 11 (6 a. 5—13; pp. 46—47) mandanam tattvabodhaya sakhadibhir ivodurat / 
bahuprakdrair iso ’pi varnyate darsanantaraih // suddham bhagavato rupam aha 
vedantadarsanam / tadvirodhe na tatparyam anyesdm kim tu bodhane 11 (6 a. 16—17; 
p. 47) kim cadhikarabhedena bhaven margavirodhita / sthanabhedad yato loke virodho 
drsyate ’dhvanam / yathd kdsim jigamisur gaydstho yadi prcchati / tatratyams te 
bruvanty enam vraja tvam pascimam disam 11 atha prayagadesTyah 
kdsigamanakdmyayd / prcchah jandms tu tatratyaih pracim yahfti cocyate // 
prdcipascimagdmitvam viruddham api sarvatha / bhinnadesasthiter hetoh phalam ekam 
prayachati // tathaivdtarkyasadasatkarmanam paripdkatah / nrbhyo bhinnadhikarebhyo 
naiko ’dhva pradiset phalam 11 iti samcintya bhagavdn karundvarundlayah / mdrgdn 
nanavidhams cakre yaih sarve sreya apnuyuh 11 tathd hi sarvasdstresu sdhkhyakanada- 
kadisu / tathaiva vaisnavadyesupasamargesu sarvasah // parakrtasvadosesu bahuyukti- 
nirupanaih / kanddam manvante kecit kecit sahkhyadikany api // kecit tarn vaisnavam 
mar gam anye saivddikams tathd / pumsdm bhinnadhikaritvasyabhivyahjakam asty 
adah 11 (6 a.20—28; p. 48) kim tv eka eva mdrgesu mdrgah sdksdt phalapradah / sa eva 
sevyate sarvair janaih suddhadhikaribhih 11 (6 a.42; p. 50). There is nothing novel in 
this attempt by Nila, to reconcile the six darsanas, dismissing their discrepencies as 
more apparent than real, and to arrange them in hierarchical order with Sankara’s 
Vedanta superior to the others. One finds, for example, the following passage in the 
Sivamahimnastava (v. 7): trayf sdmkhyam yogah pasupatimatam vaisnavam iti prabhi- 
nne prasthdne param idam adah pathyam iti ca / rucindm vaicitrydd rjukutilandndpa- 
thajusdm nrndm eko gamy as tvam asi payasdm arnava iva //. “Though the ways differ 
which are spoken of in the threefold Veda, Sangkhya, Yogashastra, the doctrine of 
Pashupati and Vaishnava Shastra; though some take this and others that to be the 
better, and followers of the various paths both direct and indirect dispute, yet Thou 
alone art the goal of all, as is the ocean of every river” (AVALON, 1953: 5). In more 
recent times (as late as the seventeenth century), Madhusudana Sarasvati, author of 
the Prasthanabheda, methodically subjected the principal darsanas to an Advaitic 
critique in order to assess their compatibility with that system. He found them not, at 
least ultimately, to conflict with each other. The first verse begins as follows: “All 
scriptures lead, whether directly or indirectly, to Bhagavat alone” (atha sarvesdm 
sdstrdnam bhagavaty eva tatparyam sdksdt paramparayd veti ; WEBER, 1850: 13). 
Truth appertains to all; yet only one, Vedanta according to Sankara, is immediately 
efficacious for moksa. The illusion of divisions arose in this fashion, according to 
Madhusudana: “These different views have only been propounded by [the munis ], in 
order to keep off all nihilistic theories, and because they were afraid that human 
beings, with their inclinations towards the objects of the world, could not be expected 
at once to know the true goal of man. But all comes right when we understand that 
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Brahminhood (MP 5.168—78; p. 80, supra) 

Soma.: “By performing the duties of a brahmin, etc., another person 
would not acquire that status, because God did not bring him into existence 
in that caste. That place alone would be best for him, into which, in 
accordance with his previous karman , God would give him birth, on account 
of [the need to] observe God’s commands.” 136 

Hara.: “A king is like his subjects; the wise man like a fool. In the 
aforementioned subject, however, there is a distinction [between castes] in 
consequence of karman. Brahmins, attending closely to dharma, are always 
entrusted with matters concerning the gods; standing in the way of those 
who do evil deeds, they tell others what their dharma is; enduring the pain of 
austerities, they are calm and have subdued the power of their senses. But, 
when a contemptible act is committed, there is some sort of expiation [for it]. 
The superiority of the brahmin over the sudra is, therefore, enjoined by the 
scriptures, and for this reason people esteem brahmins as the highest. But 
brahmins devoid of the aforementioned conduct are regarded as sudras , and 
neither in the scripture nor in this world do they enjoy respect.” 136 

Nila.: “Since brahmins are under orders for the sake of the world’s 
functioning, they must necessarily, therefore, perform religious activities by 
God’s command. God created brahmins because the world is dependent on 
sacrifices. 137 Brahmins must, for this reason, necessarily perform ritual 


men, from not understanding their true object, imagined that these Munis would have 
propounded what is contrary to the Veda, and thus, accepting their opinions, have 
become followers of various paths” (MULLER, 1899b: 82; cf. MUIR, 1868b: 194—96). 
In much the same spirit of compromise, but with a different scheme of reconciliation, 
the Sankhyapravacanabhasya of Vijhana Bhiksu resolved apparent contradictions 
between the darsanas , distinguishing between practical (vydvahdrika) and essential 
( pdramdrthika ) truths (vide Muir, 1868b: 196—203). 

135 Viprddeh karmakarandn n any as taddharmatam iydt / na yad utpdditas tasmin 
varne bhagavatd hi sah 11 svaprakkarmanurodhena janma yatresvaro ’rpayet / tad eva 
tasya srestham sydd isvardjhanupdlandt // (MPS 3.31—32). Vide Bhagavad-Glta 
18.47—48* 

136 Yathd prajd tathd rdjd yathd murkhas tathd budhah / purvokte visaye kim tu 
visesah karmayogatah // viprdh sadd devakdrye niyuktd dharmatatparah / paresdm 
dharmavaktdrah kukarmaparipanthinah // tapahklesasahdh sdntd nirjitendriyasaktikah / 
yatra kutsitakdrye ’sti prdyascittan tu yadrsam 11 sudrasya brahmanas tasmdd adhikam 
sdstracoditam / ato lokais tu manyante brdhmand uttamd iti // purvoktaedrasunyds tu 
brdhmandh sudravat smrtdh / sdstre loke ’pi drsyante mdnabhdjo na te tathd 11 (MPO 
1.74—78; pp. 8—9). Similar statements are found, for example, in the Mahabharata 
(3.177.20f.), “The marks of the sudra are not found in a brahmin; but a sudra is not 
necessarily a sudra , nor a brahmin a brahmin. In whomever the brahmin’s marks are 
found, ... he is known as a brahmin; and in whom they are not found, him they 
designate as a sudra ” (VAN BuiTENEN, 1975: 564; see also MUIR, 1879: 60—73, 
256—65). It would be unwarranted, however, to assume that Hara. also recognized 
the possibility of brahminization of sudras. 

137 Vide Manu 1.93—95, especially 94: “For the self-existent (Svayambhu), 
having performed austerities, produced brahmins first from his own mouth, in order 
that the offerings might be conveyed to the gods and manes and that this universe 
might be preserved” (BUHLER, 1969: 24—25). The relation between gods and their 
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activity out of regard for the [world]. Moreover, since their ritual activity 
gives rise to purity of mind, there is fitness for knowledge as a result. Ritual 
activity, therefore, is also necessary... All living beings experience various 
fruits in a subsequent birth by reason of good and bad deeds committed in 
previous births. But some are blind, others deaf or lame; some are good- 
looking, strong, well-to-do, and intelligent; some are discriminating and 
calm; some are witless and impatient. Thus, in various ways one sees the 
fruit of karman arise. By the same token, living beings enter the brahmin 
caste, etc., by reason of previous karman. Yet this is perceived by scripture 
— not in another manner. Brahmins would not be at all equal to or less than 
others because they have the same inherent nature or because they lack good 
qualities. Kingly status can never be enjoyed even by a subject endowed 
with many good qualities or even by a subject whose good qualities are 
equivalent [to the king’s]. This brahminical status, too, is acquired by 
meritorious deeds [previously] done; because of instruction [from them who 
have it], one can perform sacrifices, etc., to God.” 138 

Modes of Worship (MP 5.70; p. 78, supra ) 

Soma.: “As a knowledge of letters would come to a child by means of 
metalic [objects in the shape of] letters, so do those who are wise make an 
image of mud and stone for the sake of knowledge of God’s form.” 139 


devotees is reciprocal. “The worshipper by his offerings and his hymns strengthens 
the god, and thus enables him to afford the help which the suppliant requires” (MUIR, 
1879: 61; see also MUIR, 1870: 88—91). 

138 J agaccakrapravrttyartham djhapta brdhmana yatah / tato ’pisajhaya kdryd 
avasyam bramanaih kriydh \\ yajhayattam jagaccakram ata iso ’srjad dvijan / atas 
tatpntaye karyam karmavasyam dvijatibhih 11 kim ca svakarmabhih sattvasuddhih 
samjdyate yatah / tatas ca jhanayogyatvam karmdvasyakatdpy atah // (STV 6 a. 95—97; 
p. 55) purvajanmakrtaih punyapapair uttarajanmani / ndndphaldni bhujyante prani- 
bhih sakalair api // kecit tu netravikald badhira pahgavo ’pare / kecit surupa balino 
dhanino buddhisalinah // kecid vivekinah sdntdh kecin miidhd amarsinah \ evam hi 
drsyate nanavidhah karmaphalodayah // tathaiva karmand prdcd brahmanddyas ca 
jdtayah / labhyante prdnibhis tv etac chastradrstam na cdnyathd 11 (6 a. 188—91; p. 65) 
na hi tulyasvahhavatvdn nyunatvdd vd gunair api / viprdh syur itarais tulyd nyund vdpi 
kathah ca na 11 api bhurigunair yukto bhrtyas tulyo ? pi vd gunaih / na jdtu 
dharampdlapadavim bhoktum arhati 11 esaiva padavi brdhmi krtapunyair updrjitd / 
yadadesdt paresasya yajhddin kartum arhati 11 (6 a. 193—95; p. 65). 

139 Yatha dhatumayair varnair varnabodhah sisor bhavet / tathesarupabodhaya 
mrcchildrca krtd budhaih 11 (MPS 3.28). The tutorial function of image worship, 
whereby those who are incompetent to grasp abstruse metaphysical truths are 
brought into contact with the sacred, is a well-known defense within Hinduism for 
this practice. Unwittingly, it seems, Muir left himself open to this rejoinder by citing 
Satatapasmrti (see n. 56, p. 78, supra; cf. agnau kriydvatdm devo divi devo manisindm / 
pratimdsv alpabuddhmam yogindm hrdaye harih // Nrsimhapurana 62.5, quoted in 
Kane, 1962: 973). Even Roy, who was not a friend of image worship, approvingly 
cited the following verse (GHOSE, 1978: 162) from the Mahanirvanatantra (13.13) in 
support of the use of murtis (“images”) by certain types of people: “It is for the 
benefit of such worshippers as are of little understanding that the different forms are 
imagined according to the attributes [of the Divinity]” (WOODROFFE, 1971: 317). 
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Hara.: “Those who always delight in virtuous deeds, their minds 
completely purified, take a bath in the Ganges when, by accident, they 
commit a bad deed. Their perseverence in doing good deeds would thereby 
definitely not diminish. On the contrary, bathing in the Ganges is reserved 
for those who, conscience-stricken, do not delight in sin, for the sake of their 
purification.” 140 

Nila.: “Images are never worshipped with the mind [focused] on either 
clay or wood — only with the mind on God, who is all-pervasive. Say what 
defect there is in that! God is declared to be all-pervasive, indeed, and 
spotless like the sky. He accepts homage when worshipped with the mind on 
that [idea]... Likewise, by repeating the names of Bhagavan incessently, 
consciousness enters into God time and again. What harm is there in that 
either? Now, it is false to say that [repetition] of the name of God is 
tantamount to a son making his father weary, saying ‘Father! Father!’ ... 
Likewise, those who know the purport of the proscription, which is found in 
places, of bathing in the Ganges, pilgrimages, paying homage to images, etc., 
know that, although these things are said to cause merit, surely this 
[proscription], too, aims at commending knowledge of God, patience of mind, 
purification of consciousness, etc.... But worship of the sun and so forth in 
the form of an indicator of God is stipulated also for images, etc., with the 
imagination [fixed] squarely on God.” 141 


140 Ye soda dharmakaryesu ratdh samsuddhamanasah / daivat krte kukdrye tair 
gangasndnam vidhiyate // utsahabhango naiva sydt tesdm satkarmakdrindm / na tu ye 
pdpakdryesu rata ninditacetasah 11 tesdm suddhividhanartham gangasndnam niyantri- 
tam /I (MPO 1.59—61; p. 7). 

141 Na losthakasthabuddhya hi pujyante murtayah kvacit / vyapakesvarabuddhyai- 
va ko dosas tatra bhanyatdm // vydpako hi smrto devo nirlepas ca viyad yatha / 
tadbuddhya pujyate yatra tatra svikurute Wcanam H (STV 3.43—44, p. 28) tathaiva 
bhagavannamakirtanena nirantaram / Tse muhurmuhus ceto ydti tatrdpi kd ksatih // 
atha svapitaram putrah pitah pitar iti bruvan / khedam karoti vai tadvad isandmnety 
asadvacah 11 (3.46—47; p. 29) tathaiva gangasnandder yatramurtyarcanadinah / ukte 
’pi punyahetutve nisedho yah kvacit sthitah // tasydpi khalu tdtparyam vidus tdtparya- 
vedinah / cittasuddhimanodantisvarajnanddisamstave // (6 a.62—63; p. 52) isapratikarw- 
pena yd tu suryadyupasana / murtydder api samdista sesabhdvanayaiva hi 11 (6 a. 117, 
p. 57). As a word preferred by Sankara to murti , pratTka (“indicator” or “pointer”) 
occurs frequently in his commentary on the Vedantasutras, especially 4.1.4—7 and 
4.3.15—16 where its function and limitations are discussed. According to his 
interpretation, pratikas belong to the realm of apard vidya; their object is the 
conditioned Brahman; and they yield a less than satisfying result for people in search 
of moksa. In meditation, the lower Brahman is superimposed on them, not vice versa. 
Moreover, Brahman can be contemplated in them only insofar as their individuality is 
effaced; as long as they are meditated upon in and of themselves as objects, the 
meditator remains trapped in transmigratory existence. Instead of attaining moksa , 
worshippers of pratikas are recompensed according to formulas enumerated in the 
Chandogya-Upanisad (7.1—14). Unlike those who contemplate Brahman without the 
mediation of pratikas , those who fix their attention on images do not tread the 
devayana to the aparabrahman (Thibaut, 1896: 340—50, 402—04). Clearly, pratika 
does not fit into Judeo-Christian categories of thought concerning images, according 
to which their worship amounts to crass idolatry. 
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Behavior of the Gods (MP 5.53—64; p. 77, supra) 

Soma.: “In regard to evil in the description of the erotifc passions of the 
gods, to which you object, the Puranas, which do indeed have a diversity of 
figurative allusions, were made so that those attached to desire, etc., will 
understand the meaning of the Vedas. People do not incur sin by repeating 
Acyuta’s [Krsna’s] erotic-like deeds. There is, on the contrary, only complete 
purification of mind, since he who is devoid of existence in birth and so forth 
simulates this illusory act of birth, etc., for the sake of liberating people from 
sin.” 142 

Hara.: “I said earlier that God has no body. He resorts to a body only 
for the sake of mankind’s emancipation. Since those who have bodies are 
naturally incapable of restraining the senses, he created [a body] in order to 
teach people a lesson. When one is occupied with an object of sense, the 
divine voice is by no means [heard]. The mind, therefore, is to be assiduously 
established in restraint of the senses. Thus, there is no doubt that, with 
whichever frame of mind one reveres God, God would exist for him in just 
such a shape. As all the gopis (“cowherdesses”) revered God as a husband, so 
did he, too, fulfill their desire. But he does not advise men to imitate this.” 143 

Nila.: “Now, it is improper for those who are extremely unintelligent to 
have criticized Krsna’s lilas with their own intellects. How great the 
difference between God, whose lilas are infinitely difficult to understand and 
who knows numerous reasons [to explain them], and unintelligent jivas ! Oh, 
this is rash! This is amazing that, of this specific [weak-minded] kind of man 


142 Asatvam samkase yac ca devasrmgaravarnane // tatra kamadisaktanam vaidi- 
karthavabuddhaye / nirmitdni purdndni dhvanivaicitryavamti hi // srmgaravaccari- 
takirtanato ’cyutasya naino nrndm kimuta buddhivisuddhir eva / janmadibhavarahito 
’nukaroti janmakarmddimayikam ayam nraghamuktaye yat // (MPS 3.6b—8). This 
passage is in accordance with Sridhara Svamin’s claim that Krsna’s lild (“play,” 
“sport”) was intended to woo those who are inclined toward erotics: “The purport is, 
that he seeks to incline to himself even such persons as are attracted to sensual love, 
and greatly devoted to external things” (on Bhagavatapurana 10.33.37; MUIR, 1873 : 
53). 

143 Isvarasya na deho ’sti purvam uktam idam may a / kevalam lokasiddhyartham 
dehas tena samdsritah H na dehadharinam sakyah kartum indriyanigrahah / sahajeneti 
lokdndm siksartham vidadhe tathd \\ na jdtu devavdny asti pravrttdv indriyarthake / 
tasmdn manah prayatnena sthdpyam indriyanigrahe // tathd yo yena bhavena bhajate 
paramesvaram / tam pratisas tathdmurtir bhaved eva na samsayah / / yato vrajdmganah 
sarvah svdmibhdvena bhejire / paramesam tathd so ’pi tdsam kdmam apurayat / na tu 
tena samadistam evam kdryam narair iti // (MPO 1.47—51; pp. 5—6). Hara.’s 
precedent for discouraging those who might want to imitate Krsna’s dalliance with 
the gopis was the Bhagavatapurana itself, in which this story is found. The principle 
behind this prohibition was elaborated by the narrator, Suka (10.33.31—32): “Let no 
one other than a superior being ever even in thought practise the same: any one who, 
through folly, does so, perishes, like any one not a Rudra [drinking] the poison 
produced from the ocean. The word of superior beings is true, and so also their 
conduct is sometimes [correct]: let a wise man observe their command, which is right’ ’ 
(MUIR, 1873: 50). It has been observed that the Sahajiyas, a Bengali Vaisnava sect, 
did in fact take Krsna’s conduct with Radha and other gopis as a model for their own 
orgiastic rituals (Eliade, 1959: pp. 100, 104). 
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and woman, each one suspects him of adultery and so forth. But who knows 
the reason for the creator’s Mas ? Was it because he was desired by the gopis 
that he enjoyed them, or was there another reason, and so on ? It is also false 
to say that his lila incites sin. God’s lila is never seen to incite sin. On the 
contrary, those who heartily delight in God’s Mas are seen to be detached 
from samsdra (the “transmigratory world”) and sin as well. Behold this 
power in God’s lildsl As a man’s love toward them increases, his mind 
becomes purified... Since the divine function is just this, to act in accordan¬ 
ce with the right path, it is not to be acquired by his good conduct nor to be 
forfeited by bad conduct. He clearly reveals his glory, showing favor to the 
gopis, who rejected attachment to all objects because their minds were fixed 
on God alone. Hari, becoming manifest in the hearts of those who sing his 
heroic deeds, removes impurity and grants peace of mind. This is the 
experience of good people, believers who sing holy songs about Bhagavan, 
that consciousness becomes purified. Since our love increases while singing 
‘Yadunandana! Govinda! Rama! Krsna! ’ what, in your presence, do we say ? 
Bhagavan, undergoing incarnation, makes people good-hearted by means of 
his Mas. What else, indeed, must he do ? With our meagre intelligence, we do 
not have the aptitude to criticize God’s deeds. Who knows his ultimate 
intention ... Moreover, those very lilds done by Bhagavan Hari in Gokula 
were done during boyhood — not after investiture. However, in the scriptu¬ 
res it is seen that, before acquiring knowledge and immediately after 
investiture, Krsna only performed his duty. 144 ... Now, where it is heard that 


144 Within the Hindu tradition itself, critics have accused the gods of hypocrisy 
for disporting themselves in ways for which ordinary men are consigned to hell. In the 
Naisadhacarita (7.122—23), for example, Kali lodges this complaint against the 
devas : “Let Brahma sport with any girl, and you amuse yourselves with celestial 
nymphs, but Kali must live in celibacy. You preach dharma and yet you do things 
that one can hardly bear to hear about” (O’FLAHERTY, 1976: 290). With regard to 
the subject at hand, Krsna’s dalliance with the gopis , even the Bhagavatapurana, 
which relates this story, records the offended sensibilities of King Parlksit, to whom 
it was told (10.33.27—29). The questions raised by him about the propriety of these 
events elicited Suka’s warning (supra, n. 143) against taking Krsna’s lila as license 
for adultery. This admonishment was not considered adequate by commentators, in 
view of Krsna’s own reference to himself as an example to all men in all things 
(Bhagavad-Glta 3.21): “Whatever the noblest does, that too will others do: the 
standard that he sets all the world will follow” (ZAEHNER, 1969: 169). According to 
Sridhara, the reason why no sin accrued to Krsna, whereas mortals imitating him 
would incur guilt, is that he is the antarydmin, the internal witness, whose ontologi¬ 
cal fullness renders him incapable of desire: “In the case of the divine, all-pervading, 
Being there is no such thing as an attachment to other men’s wives [since he 
pervades, and is one with, everything]. It is ‘he who moves within, the ruler,’ the 
witness of the understanding, etc., who in sport takes a body; but he does not 
resemble such persons as ourselves, so that he should be in fault” (on Bhagavatapura¬ 
na 10.33.36; Muir, 1873 : 51—52). Along this line of reasoning, the metaphysical 
disparity between Krsna and his devotees precludes imitation; there is room only to 
recite and admire his lila. The position taken by Nila, on the spiritual efficacy of 
Krsna’s dalliance was the viewpoint of the Bhagavata also, stated in its concluding 
sloka (10.33.40): vikriditam vrajavadhubhir idam ca vimoh sraddhanvito ’ nusrnuyad 
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deities acted sinfully, there one hears nonetheless about purification, because 
of seeing their sin punished. What person, indeed, i^-there in this world who 
is free from sin? This is, however, God’s justice, that one is purified by 
punishment. Where it is heard, for example, that Bidaujas [Indra] had sexual 
intercourse with Ahalya, one hears there, too, that his sin was punished on 
account of her husband’s curse. Because of [his] punishment by God, worship 
of that pure-minded Satakratu [Indra], whose ardor was stilled by good 
merit, is not, therefore, at fault.” 145 


atha varnayed yah / bhaktim pardm bhagavati pratilabhya kdmam hrdrogam asv 
apahinoty acirena dhlrah // (MUIR, 1873: 51). The idea that listening to and repeating 
Krsna’s Ilia could eradicate desire, the disease of the heart, was one that Muir was 
never able to dignify with objective treatment. In his discussion of the verse just cited 
in Original Sanskrit Texts, he could not resist sarcasm, slipping into the MP 
mentality: “A remarkable instance of homeopathic cure, certainly!” (1873: 51). For 
details on the general problem of human imitation of apparently immoral gods, see 
O’FLAHERTY, 1976: 286—91. At no time did Muir, it must be noted, allude to 
phenomena in the life of Krsna to which the Hindu tradition was not already 
sensitive and to which it did not have ready answers, those, in general, applied by 
Soma., Hara., and Nila. 

145 Atha ye krsnallldsu dosam dhuh svayd dhiya / na tat samucitam tesdm 
atisvalpadhiyam kila 11 kvesvaro ’nantadurjhey alilas cdnekahetuvit / kvajlvdh ksudra- 
dhisana oho sahasam asty adah 11 sarvah striyas ca purusd yadlya eva kevalam / 
tasmims tu vyabhicarddln sahkante yad tad adbhutam // goplbhih prarthito Wamsta tasu 
kim vdnyakdrandt / ityddi dhatuh ko veda llldndm kdranam tu yat // uttejikdsti talllld 
pdpasyety api vdg vrtha \ na kvapy uttejanam drstam pdpdndm isalllayd // 
pratyutesvarallldsu ye ratas cittapurvakam / tesdm viraktih samsdrdt papad api ca 
drsyate // imam pasyata llldndm prabhdvam paramdtmanah / ydsu premodbhave pumso 
jay ate suddhamanasam 11 (STV 6 a. 136—42; pp.59—60) idam evaisvaram krtyam yat 
sanmarge pravartanam / na tasya dharmair dptavyam hey am vdpy asty adharmatah / / 
tyaktasarvdrthardgdbhyo goplbhyo disata sivam / Isaikatdnatdyds tu mahima samprcu- 
darsitah 11 (6 a. 144—45; p. 60) pragdyatdm svavlryani svdnta dvirbhavan harih / 
apdkaroti mdlinyam manahsdntim ca yacchati // gdyatdm sraddadhananam pdvanlr 
bhagavatkathah / suddhim eti yathd cittam tat satdm dnubhdvikam 11 yadunandana 
govinda rdma krsneti valgatdm / yad udbhavati nah prema kim brumo bhavatam pur ah // 
dhrtvavatdram svlydbhir llldbhir bhagavdh jandn / kurute sadhuhrdaydn kim anyad dhi 
karotu sah // nasmdkam adhikdro ’sti caritesu pardtmanah / dosan alpadhiya dhatum ko 
veddsydsayam par am // (6 a. 148—52; p. 61) kim ca yd akarol Ilia bhagavdn gokule harih 
I ta hi paugandavayasi na tupanayandt par am / / anantaram tupanlter vidydgrahana- 
purvakam / dharma eva hi krsnena krtah sdstresu drsyate // (6a. 165—66; pp. 62—63) 
atha yatra tu devanam patakdcaranam srutam / suddhis ca sruyate tatra tadamhodanda- 
darsanat jj ko ndma vidyate loke dehl papavivarjitah / kim tu sudhyati dandena nydyo 
’sau paramdtmanah 11 tathd hy ahalydgdmitvam srutam yatra bidaujasah / tatraiva 
sdpdt tadbhartuh sruto dandas tadamhasah 11 tatah suddhatmanas tasya punyasaditate- 
jasah I satakrator na dosaya saparyesdnusasandt 11 (6 a. Ill—-14; p.57). The story of 
Indra’s rape of Ahalya and the substance of the curse are contained in the Ramayana 
(Uttarakanda 30.19ff.; MUIR, 1868a: 120—22). Gautama himself, who cursed Indra, 
contradicts Nila., saying that this incident would lead to more rather than less 
adultery among mankind: “This vile passion that thou hast manifested, O Perverse 
Wretch, will undoubtedly spread among men and women and whosoever shall be 
guilty of it shall bear half the responsibility, whilst the other half shall be thine...” 
(H. P. SHASTRI, 1959: 477). As a case in point, one might cite Nahusa, who lusted for 
Indra’s wife, Indrani, and, when encountering resistance from the gods, complained 
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Stages of Sanskrit (MP 5.17—26; p.76, supra ; n. 51, p. 76, supra) 

Hara.: “That scripture which conforms to the Vedas the wise would 
have to accept, but all who are wise reject that which goes contrary to the 
sense of the Vedas. Because the sense of the Veda is difficult to understand, 
the great rsis made the Sruti, Smrti and Puranas as commentaries upon it. It 
is said, therefore, that they possess authority because of the authoritative¬ 
ness of the Vedas. Respect is due to [their] composition, even though a very 
long time had passed [since creation].” 146 

Nila.: “Now, I don’t understand that defect, based on differences in 
language, which other people suspect there to be in the four Vedas. Likewise, 
the hymns belonging to the four Vedas and the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads as well are understood to have one single language. Now, so what 
if one would say that the language in certain Upanisads belonging to the 
Atharva-Veda is seen to be popular and of a kind different than the Srutis ? 147 
Does injury befall the Veda’s glory? And does also a sadhu , assaulted by 
thieves, become impure ? There are various kinds of people in this variegated 
world; who, indeed, is there who knows this: ‘Who will do what?’ What 
woman, to a paramour, should be avoided ? And what, to the covetous, is not 


as follows: “Indra once violated Ahalya, the glorious consort of a seer, while her 
,husband was alive: why did you not stop him?” (Mahabharata 5.12.6; VAN BUITE- 
NEN, 1978: 208). It is noteworthy that Nila, did not follow Kumarila Bhatta’s 
precedent for explaining the rape of Ahalya allegorically. According to this 
Mlmamsaka, she was the night and Indra the sun (MUIR, 1868a: 122; MULLER, 1860: 
529f.; KANE, 1946: 845—48). 

146 Veddnuyayi yac chdstram tad grahyam vidusam bhavet / vedarthavipantam yat 
sarvais tat tyajyate budhaih // vedarthasya duruhatvat tasya tikdsvarupatah / srutismr- 
tipurandni nirmitdni maharsibhih // ato vedaprdmdnatvat tesdm pramdnyam ucyate / 
gate ’pi sucire kale nirmitdv api mdnyatd 11 (MPO 1.26—28; p. 3). Hara.’s statements 
do not mean that Smrtis and Puranas are on an equal footing with the Vedas. 
Whatever authority the former varieties of scripture possess is derivative, not 
primary. For example, Manusmrti, recognized to be of human origin ( pauruseya ), 
nonetheless possesses unimpeachable orthodoxy in view of its Vedic foundation (vide 
Kulluka Bhatta on Manu 1.1; Muir, 1868b: 180—81). The principle behind the 
demarcation between primary and secondary authority, not very clearly stated in this 
passage from the MPO, is more systematically expressed in extracts from the 
Nyayamalavistara and Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya (quoted in MUIR, 1868b: 
179—91). 

147 The reason why Nila, singled out Upanisads belonging to the Atharva Veda 
(numbering thirty-one in the list enumerated by the Muktika-Upanisad) as possibly 
spurious is not altogether clear. Perhaps it was because the 1840 edition of the MP 
mentioned two Atharvan Upanisads, the Ramapurvatapanlya and Gopalatapanlya 
(n. 52, p. 77, supra)\ but there the context was the Krsna cult, not stages of 
language. Possibly this tentative admission occurred to him independently of Muir. 
In any event, this was hardly a significant concession on Nlla.’s part, since certain 
Hindus had always held the Atharva in suspicion: “All these Upanisads which are, 
properly speaking, non-Vedic, are generally called Upanisads of the Atharvaveda. ’ 
They were associated with the Atharva veda, because the authority of this Veda as 
sacred tradition was always dubious and it was therefore no difficult matter to 
associate all kinds of apocryphal texts with the literature belonging to the Atharva ve¬ 
da” (Winternitz, 1972, 1: 242—43). 
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to be taken? Who, to those who are blinded by arrogance, is not insignifi¬ 
cant? What, to the wicked, is not to be done? Never would that [difference 
in language] diminish the Veda’s glory; a jewel surrounded by hundreds of 
glass beads does not, indeed, diminish in value. Now, on account of the 
difference in subject-matter, the language of Mantras, Brahmanas, and the 
Upanisads is somewhat mutually distinct. Just as, for example, the language 
in a grammar-book would not be found in a book devoted to logic, made for 
one purpose, so must one consider the case to be here also. It is taught that 
the origin of the Vedas is from God, like breath; of his own accord, he had the 
Vedas explain himself, whose nature is like the precepts [in them]. Then the 
rsis saw those hymns on account of their own respective austerities, and 
because of seeing various hymns they thus became the rsis [associated with] 
them. 148 ... The language in the Mahabharata, etc., is seen to be clearer than 
the Vedas; language of that sort, somewhat different than the Puranas, is 
also found in Smrtis, etc. The language of the Puranas is recognized to be 
much more perspicuous than those [other texts]. 149 Gradation [of language] is 
for the welfare, indeed, of those who are slow-minded in different degrees.” 150 


148 See Nirukta 2.11 (MUIR, 1871: 195) for a similar definition of rsi. 

149 This oversimplification of problems presented by the obsolete language of the 
Vedas to latter-day interpreters hardly does justice to etymological treatises, such as 
the Nirukta, which attempted to throw light on the obscurities of the former texts. 
The Nirukta itself says (1.15): 4 'Now without this work the meaning of the hymns 
cannot be understood...” (MUIR, 1871: 169). Therefore, to say that Vedas and 
Puranas differ from each other only in respect to the degree of clarity in which they 
were written, or that they provide scholars with opportunities to exhibit their 
erudition, is to ignore the fact, admitted by Hindu grammarians, that aspects of the 
Vedic language had fallen out of currency. It would seem that a more realistic and 
candid discussion of this problem would not have jeopardized Nila.’s defense of the 
scripture’s pramdnatva. A more rigorous critique of Orientalist arguments, exempli¬ 
fied by Muir and later propagated by MONIER—^WILLIAMS against the eternity of the 
Vedas, can be found in two essays by the Arya Samajist Pandit GURU Datta 
V lDYARTHl, “The Terminology of the Vedas and European Scholars,” and “Criticism 
on Monier Williams’ ‘Indian wisdom’” (L. DAS, 1897 : pp. 15—55, 56—84). The line of 
defense Muir had predicted (see p. 100, supra) was, in fact, the very one taken by 
GURU Datta: “The first canon for the interpretation of Vedic terms, which is laid 
down by Yaska... is that the Vedic terms are all yaugika... This principle the 
European scholars have entirely ignored, and hence have flooded their interpretations 
of the Vedas with forged or borrowed tales of mythology, with stories of historic or 
pre-historic personages” (the author was here criticizing Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
Texts; L. Das, 1897: 21 — 22). For details on Guru Datta’s career, see JONES, 1976: 
passim. 

160 Atho catursu vedesu sankante yat pare jandh j bhdsdbhedakrtam dosam tarn tu 
nopalabhdmahe 11 caturvediyamantrdnam brdhmandndm tathaiva ca / veddntdnam api 
tatha bhdsaikaivopalabhyate 11 athatharvanavediyopanisatsu tu kdsucit / bhdsd 
srutivijatiya drsyate laukikiti cet // dstdm kim tdvatd vedamahima ksatim rcchati / api 
coraih samdkrdntah kim sddhur api dusyate 11 vicitre hi jag aty asmin j and nanavidhah 
sthitdh I kah kim karisyatity asya jhdtd ko ndma vidyate / / kd strT tydjyd bhujangdndm 
kim agrahyam ca lobhindm / ko na tuccho madandhanam kim akdryam durdtmanam 11 
na tdvatd tu vedanam hiyeta mahimd kvacit / na hi kdcasatair vydptam ratnam 
maulyena hiyate 11 atha mantrabrdhmandndm veddntdnam ca vai mithah / kihcit 
prabhidyate vdk sd visayasya bhidavasat 11 yathd hy ekakrte granthe yd vdk nydyamaye 
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Vedic Historicity (MP 2nd ed., 6.51—62; pp.54—56; see n. 60, p.79, 
supra ) 151 

Nila.: “A defect is said to result from tellung about recent events [in the 
scriptures]; but what defect would that be in Sruti, the word of God who 
knows past, present, and future ? Scriptures connected with factual happe¬ 
nings are by no means defective, since careful deliberation proves that 
samsdra is beginningless. ” 152 

Puranic Cosmography (MP 5.73—77; p.78, supra) 

Nila.: “Now, the measurement of sky, earth, and so forth in the Puranas 
is said to be for the purpose of worshipping God in an all-encompassing form. 


bhavet / na sa vyakaranagranthe tathaivdpi manyatdm 11 nisvdsavat paresdc ca srutas 
tesdm samudbhavah / svdtmdnam vidhirupam sa svayam vedan ajigrahat 11 tatas te 
rsibhir drsta mantrdh svasvatapobaldt / tattaddarsanatas tattanmantrarsitvam athdpnu- 
van II (STV 6a.72—82; pp. 53—54) vedebhyo hi sphutd bhasd bharatadisu drsyate / 
kincid bhinna purdnebhyah smrtyddisv api tadrsi // tebhyo ’tivisadd vara puranesv 
anulaksyate / uttarottaramandanam hitdrtham hy uttarottaram // (6 a. 130—31; p. 59). 

151 In the background of Nila.’s rejoinder were Muir’s comments on develop¬ 
ments in the Krsna cult and the Veda’s panegyrics upon kings who lived after 
creation. In his view, these features prove conclusively that the Vedas postdate the 
origin of the world. 

152 Yas tv adhunikavrttantakathandd dosa ucyate / traikalikajnesavdci ko dosah sa 
bhavec chrutau / / vicarena yatah siddham andditvam ca samsrteh / bhutdrthakaprayogds 
ca naiva dusyanti sarvathd 11 (STV 6 a. 84—85, p. 54). The brevity of Nila.’s response 
to Muir on this point indicates that this type of criticism did not have originality and 
that Hindu thought had already reached a settled opinion with regard to it. Muir’s 
objections, in fact, were merely another facet of a larger problem already satisfac¬ 
torily dealt with by Sankara in the Vedantasutrabhasya (1.3.30). The question there 
is whether or not there can be an eternal connection between the words of the Veda 
and the objects, specifically deities, to which they refer, in view of the doctrine of 
periodic annihilation and recreation of the universe. Sankara made a negative answer 
impossible by quoting scriptures to the effect that “name and form” (ndmarupa) have 
unbroken continuity throughout each successive kalpa. One such citation was 
Visnupurana 1.5.60—61 (cf. Manu 1.30): “Just as, in each season of the year, all the 
various characteristics of that season are perceived, on its recurrence, to be the very 
same as they had been before; so too are the beings produced at the beginnings of the 
ages. Possessing both the will and the ability to create, and impelled by the powers 
inherent in the things to be created, the deity produces again and again a creation of 
the very same description at the beginning of every Kalpa” (MUIR, 1868a: 60). On 
this basis the cases of kings panegyrized in the Veda do not differ from references to 
deities; all have an identity substantially the same as in former kalpas. The 
foundation of Sankara’s argument is the doctrine of beginningless samsdra , expli¬ 
cated in 2.1.36 and quoted at the outset of 1.3.30: “The eternity of the world is 
agreeable to reason” (upapadyate ca samsdrasya anadityam ; MUIR, 1868b: 308). So 
obvious was the apologetic conclusion to be drawn from this that Nila, was content 
merely to paraphrase this proposition in order to contradict Muir. Muir’s argument 
against the eternity of the Vedas was partly of Indian origin, viz., the criticisms 
advanced by the purvapaksin in verses 28 to 30 of the Purvamlmamsasutras. A 
translation of the scholiast Sabara Svamin’s defense may be found in MUIR, 1868b: 
77—80. 
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Its only aim is to describe God’s glory; it is not said there that the 
measurement of earth, etc., is real. But now, if one asks in this regard how a 
scripture could be divine if it says something untrue, then calm down! If the 
measurement of the earth, etc., was meant to be taken literally, then the 
Puranas would have the defect mentioned by you. But their aim is definitely 
not that; on the contrary, its [aim] is only to glorify God. This glory is to be 
expressed in many ways in order to worship God, whose body is all- 
encompassing. They don’t call a man a liar, who says, when describing the 
wealth of a wealthy man, ‘This wealthy man has hundreds of thousands of 
rings.’ Certainly, people do not understand the possession of hundreds of 
thousands of [rings] as strictly factual. On the contrary, his remark is not 
faulty because the number is not literal. In like manner, careful deliberation 
does not detect a defect in the mass of Puranas either, which give priority to 
describing God’s glory. It is not a defect, therefore, for the Puranas to depict 
the glory of God in many ways, even though they are mutually inconsistent. 
But one must not suppose on this basis that they are ignorant of the 
Siddhantas; subjects belonging to all scriptures are to be seen in a Purana. 
In your religion there is also a conflict between religion and science. In 
science it is acknowledged that the earth moves, but in [your] scripture, the 
sun moves.” 153 


153 Athakasaprthivydder mdnam yat pancalaksane / procyate tad updsdrtham 
virddrupe pardtmanah 11 kevalam tasya tdtparyam Tsamahdtmyavarnane / na tu 
tatrocyate mdnam prthivyades tu tdttvikam 11 nanv atdttvikam artham ced vakti sdstram 
tad aisvaram / katham sydd iti ced atra procyate tan nisdmaya // tdtparyena prthivydder 
yadi mdnam vivaksitam / purdndndm bhavet tarhi sydd doso bhavadiritah // tat tu nasty 
eva kim tv esdm mdhatmyam kevalam vibhoh / vaktavyam asti bahudhopdsandrtham 
virdttanoh 11 yathaisa laksamudrdvan dhaniko ’stiti bhdsinam / na mithyavadinam 
prdhur dhanino dhanavarnane 11 na hi tathyaiva vijndtd janais tallaksasdlitd / 
atdtparydt tu samkhydyds tadvaco ndsti dosabhdk 11 tathaiva devamahdtmyavarnanai- 
kapare ’pi ca / dosah puranasamdohe na vicarena laksyate 11 ata eva purdndndm 
vaimatye ’pi parasparam / bahudhesvaramdhatmyam doso varnayatdm na hi // na 
tavata tu siddhantajndnam tesdm prakalpyatdm / visaydh sarvasdstrdnam drsyante 
pancalaksane 11 bhavatdm ca mate ’py asti sdstravidyaviparyayah / sdstre tu bhdnor 
vidyayam prthivyd gatir isyate 11 (STV 6 a. 175—85; pp. 63—64). Cf. the remarks of 
SubajI on this subject (pp. 85—86, supra). Although neither pandit used the term 
arthavada, it is clear that this is what they had in mind when defending the Puranas 
against Muir’s allegation of scientific naivety. Arthavadas are commendatory pas¬ 
sages often interpreted as devices to enhance vidhis (“prescriptions”), but in this 
context the greatness of Tsvara. It is understood that, by their very nature, 
arthavadas may contradict passages also considered authoritative in the same or 
other texts. But the two pandits disagreed in their conception of what constitutes a 
Purana. Whereas SubajI considered its sphere of authority to be limited to para vidyd 
and apard vidyd to be the rightful domain of the Siddhantas, Nila, believed the 
Puranas to be authoritative in both fields of knowledge. The final verse cited above 
(6a. 185) refers back to 3.6 where Nila, had indicted the Bible’s apparent lack of 
knowledge regarding the sun’s immobility: kvacid viruddha vidyayah surye gatir 
udiryate / tato ’pi matakartrndm ajnatvam iva bhasate //. The entire quotation above 
should be compared with Nlla.’s postconversion remarks on the Puranas’ scientific 
reliability, which are recorded in the Epilogue (p. 170, infra). 
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Observations on Hindu Apologetics in the MP Controversy 

Pertinent passages in the MPS, MPO, and STV indicate that, within the 
MP Controversy context, Hindu apologetics accented resistance to rather 
than accommodation of Christianity. With respect to its doctrinal content 
and Hinduism’s, these extracts show that Soma., Hara., and Nila, were 
disinclined to admit either concord between their religion and Muir’s or to 
assimilate discordant features into the Sanatana Dharma. Only the doctrine 
of the triune God qualified as a possible analogue to something already 
present in Hinduism: the ultimate indistinctness of a plural number of 
deities from the one absolute Brahman. And although the three critics failed 
to realize that this supposed analogue was based on a dubious interpretation 
of the Trinity, the total context of their apologetics leaves no doubt that 
they were not overly excited about this apparent convergence. God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were, after all, implicated in a whole series of 
unsound ideas, including creation, redemption, and sanctification (or proba¬ 
tion). Thus, the thrust of Hindu apologetics in the period under review was 
to deny common ground, emphasize the sui generis character of Hinduism, 
expose Christianity as erroneous, and dissuade fellow Hindus from regarding 
the Khrstadharma as a serious claimant to their religious allegiance. 

Basic to any explanation of the uniformly negative assessment of 
Christianity made by the pandits are two factors. First, wherever the 
epistemological basis of Hindu apologetics was the Veda itself, rather than 
religious experience or some other locus, the tendency among Hindus has 
been (at least in the period from Ziegenbalg to Muir) to dismiss Christianity 
as deficient in all that appertains to matters of religion. Whether the Veda 
was the bedrock of judgment upon other religions simply because of its 
antiquity and centrality in Hinduism or because of sophisticated reasoning 
about pramdnatva (“authoritativeness”), the result was the same: all other 
competing interpretations of God, the world, man, and salvation are false. 
The striking continuity between criticisms made by the Malabarian brahmins 
and the arguments of Soma., Hara., and Nila, support this observation. 

The MP Controversy has been portrayed here as unique in the annals of 
Hindu apologetics — little known though they be. To be sure, the encounter 
between Muir and the pandits was unparalleled in terms of refinement of 
issues and the length and breadth to which they were discussed. Unlike 
Ziegenbalg’s Malabarian informants, the later critics distinguished between 
specifically social and religious aspects of the clash between the two 
religions. Soma., Hara., and Nila, never accused Christianity of being unfit 
for Hindus because, for example, missionaries spit and allow their wives to 
leave home during menstruation (see p. 25, supra). These differences not¬ 
withstanding, the basic content of the anti-Christian critiques of the 
Malabarian brahmins and the MP Controversy pandits is identical. Unquali¬ 
fied adherence to the revealed teaching of the Veda is the thread that held 
their apologetics together in spite of differences in space and time. 

In this frame of reference, the Hindu apologists of the MP period were 
repeating themes already advanced and making judgments previously ap- 
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plied, only with more precision than had theretofore been possible. The fact 
that, with almost absolute certainty, one can say that the three pandits were 
not indebted to their Malabarian predecessors or even the two apologists 
(Morabhatta Dandekara and Narayana Rao) who clashed with John Wilson 
, in Bombay, strongly suggests that fidelity to the Vedas, as alone revelatory, 
coincides with a defiant posture toward Christianity. All of this points to the 
existence of a strongly conservative element, uncongenial to heterodox 
I doctrines, within eighteenth and nineteenth-century Hinduism. 

The second factor accounting for the uniformly negative critique of the 
Khrstadharma by the MP Controversy apologists is that, insofar as their 
interpretations of Christianity enabled them to apprehend it accurately, 
Muir’s exposition of that religion propounded little or nothing that had not 
•'already been discussed at some time in Hinduism and rejected by the 
mainstream of orthodoxy. Notes to the translation pointed out repeatedly 
whbre either Soma., Hara., or Nila, are likely to have been guided by 
precedents in selecting their lines of attack upon and defense against the 
MP. For example, long before Muir, Hindus had reached settled conclusions 
about the nature of creation and the deity’s role in it. All these precluded a 
favorable response to the Christian belief in an ex nihilo creative act, since 
that would implicate God in a tangle of ethical dilemmas. Most Hindus had 
already rejected retributive punishment in favor of remedial penalties within 
the scheme of rebirth. They had, by and large, found in moksa a religious 
value superior to svarga. Hindus arguing among themselves (heterodox 
versus orthodox and even orthodox versus orthodox), from a multitude of 
contrasting viewpoints, had over a period of many centuries provided 
Hinduism with an arsenal of arguments and counterarguments at the 
disposal of the three pandits in the MP Controversy. 

One cannot say, of course, that anything in the Hindu tradition had 
prepared the pandits for Paleyan Evidential Apologetics; yet they deftly 
safeguarded Vedic authority by employing tarka in the manner approved by 
Manu, countering Muir with his own arguments. They did not fare so well 
against the MP’s Orientalist critique of Vedic pramdnatva, which viewed 
Sanskrit as the product of historical development. The terms of this argu¬ 
ment were unfamiliar and time was necessary for their weight to be felt. 154 
Except for suddhi , the overlap between what Muir meant and what the 
pandits understood by his terms was adequate to prevent serious break¬ 
downs in communication. Wisely chosen though it may have been, the 
dominant meaning, “purification,” overwhelmed the Pauline connotation of 

154 By way of contrast to n*149 above, which pointed to the attempt of Pandit 
Guru Datta Vidyarthi later in the century to neutralize the “stages of Sanskrit” 
argument against the eternity of the Vedas, it is useful to note that by mid-century 
the Orientalist-inspired critique had already found an advocate in ISVAR CANDRA 
VlDYASAGAR, Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. In his Sanskrit anthology, 
Rjupatha, an argument similar to Muir’s appeared: “It is commonly said that all the 
Puranas were composed by Vedavyasa. But the style of the different Puranas is so 
various that they cannot be conceived to be the work of one person” (quoted in Muir, 
1871:162). 
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justification that Muir wished to infuse into it. The pandits’ rejection of the 
suddhi offered by Christ followed a definite logic: suddhi obviates adverse 
karmic repercussions; Christians continue to suffer for their sins; 
Christianity’s claim that it offers true suddhi is consequently false. In spite 
of these terminological obstacles, one can say that the major facets of 
Christianity, if not its fine points, were largely comprehended, judged, and 
found lacking in a way that was entirely consistent with Hinduism’s own 
treatment of dissident viewpoints within itself. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Hindu apologetics within the 
MP context is not so much what it contained but what it lacked. A most 
curious absence is Jesus Christ, the figure at the very center of Christianity. 
This lack of interest is especially surprising in view of the awe in which he 
was held even during the time of the MP Controversy by Hindus such as 
Rammohun Roy and Keshub Chandra Sen in Calcutta and the reverential 
fascination of contemporary Hindus. To Soma., Hara., and Nila., Jesus was 
mostly a dens ex machina introduced by Christians to extricate their creator 
God from the dilemma he had brought upon himself by his ex nihilo creative 
act. They were not interested in his beatitudes — if they even knew about 
them — neither did they wish to adopt him as an avatara (with the exception 
of Soma.; see p. 92, supra) or identify his name with Krsna. 155 This absence 
is only partly accounted for by the fact that Christ did not have an especially 
central role in the MP. Nila, heard much about the character of Jesus in 
conversations with his partner-in-dialogue, but nonetheless portrayed him 
simply as a remote savior-god in the STV. It was symptomatic of Hindu- 
Christian encounter at this stage that Christ’s salvific function was at the 
forefront of discussion rather than his moral character. The reciprocal 
relation between his saviorhood and his personal attributes was either 
misunderstood or rejected. Moreover, his participation in a plan of salvation 
that contravened accepted standards of justice, precluded overt admiration 
for other ethical qualities he may have possessed. 

Yet there was something remotely attractive and unsettling to Nila, 
about the person of Christ, and there is indirect evidence of this in his 
comments on Krsna’s lild. For the most part Nila, followed others in the 
Hindu tradition who testify that Krsna’s mischievious frolics in Vrndavana 
with the gopis were merely ways in which to woo worldly-minded devotees to 

155 Identifying the names Krsna and Christ, thoroughly unsound from the 
etymological standpoint, has recently become a key element in the apologetics of the 
International Society of Krsna Consciousness (ISKON), which places great emphasis 
upon chanting the names of God. In the record of a dialogue held in 1974 between A. 
C. Bhaktivedanta Swam I Prabhupada and a German Benedictine monk, one finds 
the Hindu scholar completely at ease with this apologetic tactic. “‘Christos’ ist die 
griechische Version des Wortes Krsna’... ‘Christus’ ist eine andere Weise, Kischto’ 
anzurufen, und Krischto’ ist eine andere Form der Aussprache des Wortes Krsna’, 
Gottes Namen... Jesus Christus bedeutet Jesus, der Sohn des Christus oder Krsnas. 
Er selbst hat sich als Sohn Gottes bezeichnet. Deshalb, ob Sie Gott Krischto’ oder 
Krsna’ oder ‘Christus’ nennen — es bleibt sich letztlich gleich” (Christus-Krischto- 
Krsna, n. d.: 49—50, passim). 
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himself. Along this line of reasoning, the Bhagavatapurana’s account of 
Krsna’s lild has the same function for a Hindu that the Song of Solomon has 
for a Christian. But, one senses that, at the end of his spirited defense, Nila, 
was groping nervously for further justification for Krsna’s behavior, and, 
therefore, added — somewhat lamely — that he always behaved circum¬ 
spectly after his brahminical initiation. This urge to defend Krsna by going 
beyond the limits of the traditional defense in the Bhagavatapurana may 
well have been caused by Nila.’s repeated dialogues with Smith, who often 
juxtaposed the conduct of Christ and Krsna. Be that as it may, the subject of 
Krsna was a delicate one for each pandit possibly because it easily lends 
itself to sarcastic misinterpretation. Consequently, this was the point at 
which the pandits, particularly Nila., came closest to accommodating the 
ethical spirit of Christianity. 

If the pandits said very little directly about Christ, who is at the center 
of Christianity, they expended considerable effort discussing an issue of 
negligible concern in that religion: nonhuman life and the ethics of ahimsa 
(even though only its negative form, himsd, was used by Soma.). This 
subject, along with Krsna, raised the pandits’ emotional pitch and provoked 
Nila, to protest against abuse of animals. From their perspective, the 
Christian proclivity to regard cattle as beef to be consumed was contemptible 
and heinous. Moreover, eating these creatures signaled the impending chaos 
of the Kali Yuga. Positively speaking, restraint of violence toward animal 
life was an integral element in a larger complex of ideas, including the 
concept of remedial punishment. One might say that the pandits’ heated 
declamations on this topic point to a belief that a compassionate stance 
toward nonhuman life is the natural outcome of sound ideas in other areas. 
For Christians to be unconcerned about animals is to graphically demon¬ 
strate that their beliefs about God, the world, man, and salvation are 
unsound. Soma., Hara., and Nila, thereby reveal an especially significant 
insight into Hindu apologetics: it was not what Christianity did say about 
Christ but what it did not say about nonhuman life that astounded and 
appalled them. 

Having covered some major facets of the pandits’ resistance to 
Christianity, these will be recapitulated below along with more minor points 
in relation to the Malabarian brahmins’ and Bombay apologists’ critiques 
noted above in chapter two. From these observations as a whole, several 
general principles about Hindu apologetics will be extrapolated. 

(1) Christianity lacks the prestige of antiquity that characterizes the Sana ta¬ 
na Dharma. (vide Malabarians, p. 23, supra ). 156 

(2) An ex nihilo act of creation implicates God in all that is wrong with man 
and the universe, exposing the Bible to the accusation that it propounds a 
concept of divinity repugnant to morality. 


156 Hindu critics of Jainism also regarded that religion as an upstart, and Jain 
apologists expended much effort arguing that an early origin was on their side as well 
as Hinduism’s (HANDIQUI, 1949: 326). 
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(3) Christianity fosters contempt for and abuse of nonhuman life by failing 
to recognize its legitimate claim to the benefits of rebirth (Malabarians, p. 24, 
supra). 

(4) The Christian idea of union with God in heaven is tantamount to the 
svargas of Hinduism. Heaven is, therefore, inferior to the permanence of 
moksa. 

(5) In his earthly life, Jesus Christ brought more grief than enlightenment to 
mankind, and, in his capacity as savior, he contravened recognized standards 
of justice (Malabarians, p. 24, supra; Narayana Rao, p. 30, supra). 

(6) Forensic justification (Sixouoauvy), suddhi) violates all norms of logic and 
justice, leads to antinomianism, and discourages genuine repentence (Mala¬ 
barians, p. 24, supra; Morabhatta Dandekara, p. 28, supra). 

(7) Original sin is illogical, unjust, and contradicted by empirical observa¬ 
tion, physiology, and psychology. 

(8) Karman and rebirth are logically more satisfying explanations of suffer¬ 
ing than the Christian notion of probation or sanctification. 

(9) Punishment, as understood in Hinduism, is remedial rather than retribu¬ 
tive, as believed in Christianity (Malabarians, p. 24, supra). 

(10) According to Hindu concepts of causality, originated souls are imper¬ 
manent. The metaphysical basis of the Christian hope of eternity is, there¬ 
fore, erroneous. 

(11) Hinduism is not crass polytheism but the doctrine of one God or 
Absolute adapted variously in order to lead all types of people from the 
conditioned and relative to the supreme and absolute (Malabarians, p. 24, 
supra). 

(12) Intrareligious rivalry does not upset Hinduism’s equilibrium; rather, it 
stems from karman and can be excused as a by-product of religious fervor. 

(13) The six darsanas are each designed to attract a certain kind of person, 
and all of them lead to the same end, but some more directly than others. 

(14) Mankind’s basic defect is epistemological rather than moral, as asserted 
by Christians. 

(15) Brahminhood is rooted in karman; it cannot be acquired outside of the 
process of rebirth, but can, according to one view, be forfeited through 
immorality. 

(16) Image worship is not idolatry but a meanfe to purify the mind by 
withdrawing the senses from the world and concentrating thought upon God. 

(17) Divine deportment is beyond comprehension and criticism; it subdues 
rather than stimulates the senses (Malabarians, p. 24, supra; Morabhatta 
Dandekara, p. 26, supra). 

(18) Vedic authority is intact and beyond question; variations in Sanskrit 
are due to differences in content rather than the passage of time and 
linguistic mutation. 

(19) When not purposely hyperbolic, Puranic cosmography is true to the 
nature of the universe, whereas the Bible is scientifically uninformed, 
especially regarding basic astronomy (Narayana Rao, p. 30, supra). 

Two principles stand out conspicuously in this overview of the issues 
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dealt with by pandits in the MP Controversy; both are basically restate¬ 
ments of observations made in paragraphs two and three of this section. 
First, it is beyond question that the pandits derived their ideas of God, man, 
the universe, and salvation from the Vedas, their standard of truth and 
comparison in all matters pertaining to religion and ethics, but were not 
averse to speculative reasoning in order to contradict their opponent and 
uphold the integrity of their scripture and tradition. Second, allegiance to the 
Vedas obviated accommodation to Christianity and dialectical movement 
toward a truth beyond both religions. This unremitting resistance was 
facilitated by Hinduism’s own record of rejecting dissident beliefs tanta¬ 
mount to those professed in Christianity. 

These principles account for the stiff resistance of Soma., Hara., and 
Nila.; they explain why the MPS, MPO, and STV are genuinely apologetical 
and why they precluded scholarly objectivity. Therefore, one may say that, 
although not a creedal religion in the same sense as Christianity, the pandits 
(especially Hara. and Nila.) nonetheless understood Hinduism to have a 
doctrinal core, deviation from which would mean ceasing, at least intellec¬ 
tually, to be a Hindu. 

These observations have only the apologetics of the MP Controversy 
within their purview, although some points of convergence between the three 
pandits and their near contemporaries in Hinduism have been traced in notes 
along the way. It would be quite a different matter to contrast the dogmatic 
stances of Soma., Hara., and Nila, with representatives of neo-Hinduism, the 
apologetical patterns of which developed in quite a different direction. Of 
course, limitations of time and space prevent such a comparison from being 
made here. 167 This reservation notwithstanding, the materials presented 
above may be regarded as representative of a strain of resistant Hinduism 
that found expression throughout the early nineteenth century in Indian- 
language mediums, which have been too often neglected when scholars 
comment upon Hindu-Christian relations in that period. 


157 Perusal of the bibliography will acquaint the reader with a number of 
publications useful in making comparisons of this type. Especially recommended are 
A. KrAMER’s Christus und Christen turn im Denken des modernen Hinduismus 
(1958), and P. Hacker’s “Aspects of Neo-Hinduism Contrasted with Surviving 
Traditional Hinduism” (1978). 
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Chapter one of this study in Hindu apologetics drew attention to a 
silence on the part of Hindu authors towards Christianity, a silence espe¬ 
cially conspicuous in view of incursions upon Indian soil by European 
colonists accompanied by zealous missionaries. As far as the Sanskrit 
language is concerned, this silence remained unbroken until the outbreak of 
the MP Controversy early in the nineteenth century (and not much earlier 
even when regional languages are taken into consideration). 

Silence, in the sense of deliberately ignoring other views, was of course a 
long-standing defensive tactic practiced during periods of sectarian strife 
within Hinduism itself. J. Gonda notes that devotees sometimes demon¬ 
strated contempt for deities other than their own simply by omitting to 
mention them by name (1970: 198, n. 87). But a distinction must be made 
between silence in intra- and interreligious contexts, and here we are 
primarily concerned with the latter. Without imposing modern terminology 
upon an era that did not yet think in such hermetic categories, it would be 
even more exact to say that Hindus were silent toward, or did not reflect 
upon, religions qua religions because they did not, or were unable to, 
recognize them as fully-accredited Dharmas alongside of, or in opposition to, 
their own. 

Mention was also made of certain factors militating against recognition 
of non-Hindu religions as authentic Dharmas: prohibition of social inter¬ 
course with mlecchas and study of their languages, to cite only two examples 
(vide p. 47, supra). The consequence of these restrictions in later times was 
that Hindu apologists were afflicted with a myopia that turned their 
attention inward toward familiar adversaries, Buddhists, Jains, and 
materialists, who had long ceased to pose an actual threat to Hindu 
dominance, instead of outward toward immediate dangers posed by Islam 
and Christianity. 

Hindu apologetics could not, under these inhibiting conditions, develop 
into new phases because the science of resisting competing religions presup¬ 
poses that they are recognized to exist vis-a-vis one’s own. Awareness of 
religious plurality stimulates apologetics into action; without it this branch 
of Hindu intellectual activity clearly became antiquarian and scholastic. It is 
conceivable that Hindu apologists could have expended all their efforts in 
denying to competitor religions their full status as Dharmas with legitimate 
claims to teach alternative forms of ethics, metaphysics, and soteriology. 
But this is not what one finds in the literature of the MP Controversy. Soma., 
Hara., and Nila, did not dispute Muir’s claim that the khrstadharma is an 
alternative to their own. Rather, by mustering all the criticisms translated in 
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the previous chapter, they insisted that it is an inadequate alternative, 
deficient in truth, which would lead only to grief if it replaced the Vedic 
Dharma. 

The MPS, MPO, and STV reflect, therefore, a crucial juncture in Hindu 
apologetics: recognition of religious plurality. Of course, this transition 
began to take place at some earlier point in the latter-day history of 
Hinduism. One cannot say exactly where or when this occurred, although 
some tentative remarks have already been made with respect to “religion” as 
an approximate meaning of Dharma in Jain, Tan trie and Gaudlya Vaisnava 
literature {vide pp. 66—69, sujpra). Whether or not these sources predisposed 
the three pandits to admit that other Dharmas exist, it is clear that their 
conception of religion allowed for plurality. 

Having accorded to Christianity its status as a Dharma, albeit a bad 
one, the MP apologists were faced with the task of fitting it into an 
interpretive framework. In other words, having once admitted that Christian¬ 
ity exists, they had to explain why. Consequently, one finds in then- 
respective treatises general schemes of Dharma tantamount to theologies of 
religions. For the most part, these schemes were not novel; they drew upon 
preexisting patterns for interpreting intrareligious plurality. Just as the 
religious history of Hinduism afforded ample scope for applying to Christian¬ 
ity criticism that had already circulated and become standardized, the 
pandits (Hara. and Nila, more than Soma.) found a place for Christianity in 
their schemes of Dharma in much the same way that Hindus were used to 
accounting for differences among themselves. 

When analyzing the pandits’ resolutions of religious plurality, one 
should bear in mind the third laksana , universality ( samanyata ), which Muir 
proposed as a characteristic of the Satya Dharma. Whereas the pandits 
conceded to Christianity its status as a Dharma, they could by no means 
acquiesce to this claim. The idea that all people, wherever and whenever they 
live, are duty-bound to accept one religion, whether Muir’s or another, was 
the pivot on which the pandits’ schemes of Dharma turned. Of course, Muir’s 
insistence upon Christianity’s universality was, in a reverse sense, analogous 
to Hinduism’s particularity, or its traditional reluctance to accredit other 
religions as genuine Dharmas, but it nonetheless struck the pandits as 
audacious. Both positions denied that other religions are salvific, but only 
Christians boasted — or so it seemed to the pandits — that they were eager 
to make other people shift their allegiance from one Dharma to another. 

Therefore, although the main purpose of this chapter is to inquire into 
ways in which the pandits resolved the issue of religious plurality, it is also 
worthwhile to assess their schemes of Dharma with respect to the subject of 
tolerance. To say how one should relate oneself to another Dharma is closely 
connected to one’s answer to why that other Dharma exists. The pandits had 
much to say about proper conduct and attitudes towards differing doctrines 
and individuals who subscribe to them. One should not, however, expect to 
find consistency in their remarks, either with regard to the subject of 
tolerance or their schemes of Dharma. These were not systematic treatises 
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on the theology of religions as Hindu and Christian authors now write them. 
Each pandit approached these subjects from a different angle; only after 
examining them individually is it possible to extrapolate some general 
principles which they shared in common. 

To repeat, it is to be observed in all of the following that, in the context 
of the MP Controversy, there was neither a uniform scheme of Dharma into 
which Christianity was placed nor a uniform concept of tolerance and its 
opposite. 158 

MPS: The Unity and Compatibility of Religions 

Soma.’s approach to religious plurality was rooted in twin concepts, the 
unity of religions ( mataikya) and their noncontradictoriness (matavirodha ), 
ideas which he expounded at length in the first two chapters of the MPS 
bearing those titles respectively (see p. 92, supra). These concepts are 


158 With reference to the subject of tolerance and intolerance, terminology will 
be utilized from two sources: P. HACKER’s “Religiose Toleranz und Intoleranz im 
Hinduismus” (1957) and G. MENSCHING’s Tolerance and Truth in Religion (1971). 
HACKER distinguishes between practical and doctrinal tolerance. By the former he 
means “die menschliche Duldung von Angehorigen fremder Religionen, die darin 
besteht, dab diese nicht wegen ihrer Religion schlechter behandelt werden als Glieder 
der eigenen Religionsgemeinschaft.” Practical tolerance is further divided into 
noninterference in matters of religion accorded by the state (“staatliche Toleranz”) 
and tolerance of individuals towards members of other religions (“private Toleranz”). 
Doctrinal Tolerance is defined as ‘das Geltenlassen der Lehren einer fremden 
Religion” (HACKER, 1957: 168). Intolerance, of course, is simply the antithesis of 
each category but can also be either active or passive (1957 :171). MENSCHING’s 
terminology is similar to Hacker’s but more elaborate. Hacker’s “staatliche 
Toleranz” corresponds to MENSCHING’s “formal tolerance”; “doktrinare Toleranz” 
to tolerance toward the content of other religions, which MENSCHING expressed as 
“positive acknowledgement of a foreign religion as a genuine and legitimate religious 
possibility of encounter with the sacred.” Intolerance toward the content rather than 
the form of other religions occurs when they are “repudiated or even attacked and 
persecuted because they are regarded as untrue and misleading in content.” Formal 
tolerance may, of course, occur as part of a policy of political expedience. MEN¬ 
SCHING, therefore, refers to tolerance toward another religion’s content as “intrin¬ 
sic.” These terms combine in various concatenations: “formal intolerance together 
with intrinsic intolerance; formal tolerance in connection with intrinsic intolerance; 
formal intolerance bound up with intrinsic tolerance” (MENSCHING, 1971: 11—12, 
passim). MENSCHING -may have improved upon Hacker’s terminology, but sophisti¬ 
cated classifications cannot compensate for inadequate attention to the religious 
history of Hinduism. Suspicion is strong that MENSCHING was able to conclude that 
Hinduism has tolerance “in [its] blood” (1971: 64) only by means of a highly selective 
discussion of Rg Vedic passages (e.g., 1.164.46), the Bhagavad-Glta (9.23), and 
S. Radhakrishnan, in whom the “spirit” of these passages had “remained alive 
right into contemporary Hinduism” (1971: 67). In between these references is a great 
deal of Puranic literature bearing on the subject of tolerance which HACKER wisely 
took into consideration, coming to the conclusion that it is impossible to speak, as 
MENSCHING did, of Hinduism as a whole simply in terms of tolerance or intolerance 
(HACKER, 1957 : 179). For this reason, Hacker spoke at length also about “inclusiv- 
ism,” which is neither adaptation nor syncretism but a tendency to see the beliefs of 
others as stages on the way to one’s own doctrine (see, e. g., his discussion of this in 
relation to the Pancaratrins and others, 1957; 177ff.; also GONDA, 1970: 94—95). 
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deceptively similar to certain formulations often heard nowadays as defini¬ 
tions of the Hindu attitude toward other religions, among them the follow¬ 
ing: all religions are equal; all religions are one; all religions are true; all 
religions are the same. 159 So prevalent are these formulations that the 
liklihood is considerable that they will interfere with a proper interpretation 
of the most irenic passage to be found in the MPS, which was translated 
earlier (p. 92, supra). “Worship him, the universal atman, true lord, who is 
honored as the ‘Buddha’ in the Buddhist darsana , ‘Jina’ in the Jain 
scripture, known by the name ‘Christ’ in the Christian religion and as ‘Allah’ 
in the Mohammadan religion, and by the names ‘Arka,’ ‘Prathamesa,’ 
‘Sakti,’ ‘Girlsa,’ ‘Srlsa’ and so forth in the three-fold [science], various 
Tantras, and Puranas.” Did Soma, intend by this to say — to repeat the 
formulations above — that Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity, Islam, and 
Hinduism in its various subgroups are equal as religions ? That they are all 
one, true, and the same? Without extensive qualifications, each of these 
adjectives (“equal,” “one,” “true,” “same”) reinforces unwarranted simplifi¬ 
cation and misunderstanding. The procedure here is to take each of these 
formulations alternately, assessing their strengths and weaknesses in con¬ 
nection with five other clarifying passages from the MPS, which are presen¬ 
ted below in their textual order. 

A) “Since in everyone’s religion there is some world-creator, all people 
worship him and consequently attain [him]. And everywhere scriptures are 
spoken by God for the sake of the human intellect; no one, [however], who 
has not understood them in due order by means of a guru, is released... 
Now, by no means does he attain mukti in any path, whose whole knowledge 
of the heart’s misery is merely verbal, whose consciousness is injured and 
destroyed by the flood of poison in sense-objects, who is indifferent to 
worshipping Hari and intent upon his own business.” 160 

B) “In the Kali Age, whosoever spurn their respective scriptures are 
sinners, even though they be brahmins, etc., because everyone’s own religion 
is always conducive to felicity.” 161 


159 For these specific formulations and aspects of the subsequent analysis, the 
present writer is indebted to an article by A. SHARMA (1979), but differs from his 
conclusions with respect to tolerance in Hinduism. 

160 Asti kascij jagatkartd sarvesam api yan mate / sarve 5 pi tarn nisevamte taramty 
eva tatas cate 11 sarvatra cesvaroktdni samti sdstrdni buddhaye / gurvdnupurvydvijndya 
tdni ko vd na mucyate 11 (MPS 1.6—7) atha yadi mukhamdtrena rtitdsesavidyo hrdi 
visayavisaughadhvastasastaprabodhah / haribhajanaviraktah sviyakaryaprasaktah ka- 
tham api pathi kutrapy esdm muktim na ydti 11 (MPS 1.9). 

161 Viprddayo ’pi ye kecit svasvasdstratyajah kalau / papdh svadharmah sarvesam 
yatah sreyaskarah soda 11 (MPS 2.43). Cf. Mrtyuhjaya Vidyalankara’s defense of 
traditional Hinduism against the aspersions of Rammohun Roy : “If anyone among 
you wishes to attain the exhalted mansion of God, ... will he renounce the absolute 
authority contained in his peculiar Scriptures [the Vedas, Bible and Koran are 
mentioned] ; will he desert the path prepared and pursued by ancient sages, scatter 
thorns and mud in the way, or tread in a new path prepared by himself? He who 
pursues the path which his own religion points out, shall surely be recompensed” 
(1817:34—35). 
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C) “Men who travel on other roads are not said to be competent for the 
Vedic marga. It is for this reason that Hari would be displeased when 
someone spurns his own religion/ 4162 

D) “When men who dwell in various quarters are going to a certain 
city, in no way whatsoever would they ever reach it by [travelling] only on 
one path. Likewise, those men, whom the all-creator made to possess 
different qualifications (adhikara) and [put into] different situations, would 
be unable to attain God by means of any single path.” 163 

E) 4 'You should never revile people who are satisfied with their own 
religion! ... Oh, oh! Listen you disciples of Christ! I, solicitous of [your] 
welfare, tell you this truthfully: it is absolutely true that one should not 
revile the religion of another. One should not, moreover, spurn one’s own 
religion... Diminution of Hari’s religion, anger, cruelty, subversion of 
authority, and dissension among the populace would result from reviling the 
religion of others. Increase of God’s religion, contentment, gentleness, 
harmony between the ranks [of society], and friendship among the populace 
would result from praising all religions. For each person his own religion is 
best ; the same religion would be perilous for another person. Now, therefore, 
praise be to those who worship Hari according to their religion without 
reviling other [paths].” 164 

If one takes the first formulation, all religions are equal, in the sense 
that all religions are equally valid irrespective of individual differences 
(A. Sharma, 1979: 59), does this mean Soma, was an advocate of interfaith 
prayer or multiple religious-allegiance, as M. Chatterjee has phrased it 
(1976: 123) ? The MPS, in its entire context, cannot be taken as support for 
either form of catholicity; indeed, to exchange one’s religion for another was 
identified by this pandit as a grave sin occurring in the Kali Yuga (extract 
B). 165 To call prayerfully upon God as Hari is not the same as to call upon 


162 Vedamargarhata noktd nrndm anyadhvagdminam / atah svamatasamtydgo 
nestah sydt kasyacid dhareh 11 (MPS 3.10). 

163 Nanddigvinivasino Hr a manujd ydmto yadaikam pur am hy aikenaiva patha 
katham cana yatha na prdpnuyuh sarvathd / tadvad visvakrta krtdh sthitibhidd 
bhinnddhikara nards te tarn naikatamena kenacid apt prdptum prabhum saknuyuh 11 
(MPS 3.35). 

164 Svadharmaniratdn lokan md nimdista kadd cana // (MPS 3.38b) bho bho 
khrstdnusistdh srnuta hitarato vacmi vas tathyam etad dharmo ndnyasya nimdyah 
punar atha na nijas tydjya ityeva tattvam // (3.39b) dharmahdnir hareh kopah 
kruratvam rdjyavicyutih / janabhedas ca jay eta paradharmasya nimdanat 11 dhar- 
mavrddhir vibhos tosah saumyatd padasamgamah / janamaitri ca jayeta sarvadharma- 
prasamsandt / / sreydn svadharmah sakalasya jamtoh sa eva cdnyasya bhayavahah sydt [ 
atah svadharmena harim bhajadbhyah pardn animdadbhya idam namo ’stu // (MPS 
3.42—44). 

165 The Visnupurana (6.1.44—47) e. g., describes the increased tempo of the Kali 
Yuga (kalivrddhi) as follows: “Whenever there is noticed an increase [in the number] 
of the heretics, then, oh Maitreya, should the full swing of Kali be estimated by the 
wise. Whenever there is a decrease in the number of the good who follow the path of 
the Vedas, and the efforts of those who cultivate Dharma relax, then, Maitreya, the 
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him as Christ or Buddha, etc., because each name is only one part of a 
complex of religious ideas and practices designed for a particular kind of 
person or nation of like-minded individuals. 

In this connection, it is useful to recall what SubajI said earlier in the 
LT with respect to mlecchas. It was noted there (vide p. 91, supra) that non- 
Hindu cultures are unable, because of their geographic location in northerly 
climates, to observe the varnasrama system. The weather is too severe and 
nights too long for brahmins to maintain their purity by ritual observances. 
“Since those who live [in mleccha countries] are powerless to perform ritual 
activities, Bhagavan, having undertaken to become an avatara, bestowed on 
them a theistic-scripture, in their very language, so that they may attain 
contentment — but only by good behavior other than this [e. g., snana and 
samdhya ]” (vide p. 91, n. 80, supra). Religious plurality, therefore, is a 
reflection of geographical realities and the breakdown of the system of caste 
and stages of life. Extract A reinforces this point: the same God gives to all 
men their respective scriptures, but not all of them have brahmins or gurus 
who can explicate those sacred books in such a way that their full salvific 
potential is realized. Corresponding to geographical differences are racial or 
ethnic pecularities showing that mankind has various needs, tastes, abilities, 
etc. “Since God made men with particular natures, those belonging to a 
specific race must follow a particular scripture uttered by God. If only one 
scripture is agreeable to God, why did he, lord of the world, not make 
mankind single-natured ? For this very reason, that he made spatial, tem¬ 
poral, and other differences, it would be perfectly certain that differences 
between scriptures would also be quite pleasing to him "(vide p. 92, n. 81, 
supra). The corollary, of course, is that God looks unfavorably upon conver¬ 
sion because converts act contrary to the grain of their nature as God made 
it. Therefore, according to Soma.’s position, one must add to the formula¬ 
tion, all religions are equal, the qualification that they are equally valid only 
for particular groups of individuals; there can be no crossing over 
(A. Sharma, 1979: 59); and prayer addressed to Visnu does not have the 
same value for a Christian that it has for a Hindu or, to be more exact, a 
Vaisnava. 

A more promising sense in which one could say that, from the stand¬ 
point of the MPS, all religions are equal, is the formulation that they are 
equal as paths, ways, approaches, or mdrgas. All lead upward, albeit some 
more directly than others because they have trained guides (gurus and 
brahmins) to point the way (extract A). This aspect of equivalency brings out 
two facets of Soma.’s apologetics. First, it countered Muir’s claim to 
samdnyata by making each religion purposeful, but only with reference to its 


predominance of Kali should be guessed by the learned... When the people do not 
show respect to the sayings of the Vedas but are inclined towards the heretics, then, 
oh best of the twice-born, the augmented influence of the Kali age should be inferred” 
(HAZRA, 1975: 207). 
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own adherents. Second, it illustrates the process of inclusivism: Hari, who 
condescends to meet the diverse needs of human beings in their respective 
cultural and geographical settings, is identical with the deity in each religion. 
Soma, thereby reduced Christianity to jan upstart religion making extrava¬ 
gant claims about universality. 

With reference to the second formulation, all religions are one, if by this 
one means that their content is identical (A. Sharma, 1979: 61), then this 
cannot lead to a proper understanding of the MPS. It was not the case that 
Soma, found in the khrstadharma what he knew, as a Hindu, to be truth. A 
less outspoken critic of Christianity than either Hara. or Nila., Soma, 
nonetheless dismissed its beliefs concerning justification and nonhuman life 
as false. On these grounds he saw the two religions as mutually contradic¬ 
tory. Likewise, he did not concede that Muir’s positions were identical, in 
part or in whole, with his own. In his view Christianity is not only different 
from Hinduism but false as well. 

A more exact formulation would be to say religions are identical with 
respect to purpose: each one is “conducive to felicity” ( sreyaskdra ; extract 
B). Though fit only for certain types of travellers, they are all roads leading 
to the same goal from sometimes diametrically opposed directions. The 
purpose of calling upon Hari — finding felicity, especially in moksa — is the 
same as prayer to any other deity. Therefore, the identity between religions 
is one of function and purpose instead of content. The “noncontradictori¬ 
ness” (matdvirodha) to which Soma, referred must not be understood as 
denial of doctrinal differences between religions, but rather that Dharmas do 
not work at cross-purposes with each other, except when one attempts to 
eliminate others. 

To say that Soma.’s position was that all religions are true is, without 
further qualification, also a misunderstanding. The previous paragraphs have 
already made clear that his resolution of religious plurality did not reduce 
differences between religions to mere appearance. But even though 
Christianity and Hinduism are not both true with respect to doctrine, both 
are, paradoxically, paths to truth. There is a sense, therefore, in which Visnu 
who gives to all men their scriptures, speaks contradictorily. The conclusion, 
which shows the tendency of inclusivism, is somewhat self-serving: if 
Christianity, even though false, leads to Hari anyway, how much more 
directly must Hinduism. The novelty in the MPS is that this process of 
subordination was applied to a religion of non-Indian origin, as it had not 
been as a rule in the past. The Yogavasistharamayana, for instance, contains 
the following passages: “Oh Rama! The ideas of creation consisting of 
ahankdra , manas , buddhi , etc., which have been described by me as modifica¬ 
tions of one, are differently described by the students of Nyaya, Sankhya, 
and Materialism. The followers of Jaimini, Arhats, Buddhists, adherents of 
Vaisesika and various others such as the Pahcaratras have done the same in 
a different manner. All of them, however, will go to the same eternal goal as 
passengers from different places travelling at different times reach a particu- 
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lar city”. 166 With such precedents as this available, one can see that the most 
insightful formulation of Soma, ’s standpoint is that all religions are true only 
in the sense of being paths to truth. To invert this order would be, as 
A. Sharma observes, “identifying the path with the truth, the means with the 
end” (1979: 63). 

With respect to the formulation, all religions are the same, one can 
already rule out the possibility that Soma, meant they are identical either in 
terms of content, value, or truth. Again, it is their function, purpose, or goal 
that does not differ. But in this connection attention must be drawn to the 
lesson (vide extract E) that Soma, wanted, on the basis of this kind of 
sameness, to teach his readers. The didactic tone of this passage distingui¬ 
shes it from others, for there he was scolding a blasphemer, or so Muir 
seemed to him. To claim universality for one’s own religion is indirectly to 
impugn others. The reason for praising instead of reviling other religions 
goes beyond the mere fact of their function as paths; it includes also the idea 
that each person has an adhikara, i. e., eligibility, fitness, competence, 
aptitude for, even a right or entitlement bordering on obligation to, one 
particular Dharma. A religion is meant to be observed throughout one’s life, 
because one’s birth as a Christian or Hindu is not accidental but in 
accordance with karman acquired in previous lives. 

With these ideas in the background, Soma.’s admonition in extract E 
can now be rephrased as follows: “You started life on one particular path, 
follow it to the end!” As a modern illustration of this message, a quotation 
from an article by Swami B. H. Bon Maharaj is useful (1965: 2—3), for it 
has many resonances in the foregoing MPS extracts. “An individual in its 
state of self-forgetfulness and bondage cannot unfold his or her cognitional 
faculty of the pure self. It is, therefore, said that a fallen soul.. . must 
approach a spiritual master [extract A] in order to know the real truth. This 
means that an individual must have developed through practises in various 
births a given degree of intellectual and moral maturity before he or she can 
aspire to understand, practise, follow and realize absolute knowledge ... It is 
because of this that [Hinduism] had never been proselytizing or converting 
others into its fold. One has got to go through many births... in religions of 
partial or relative truths before one is born with the requisite intellectual and 
moral eligibility [adhikara] to practice [Hinduism].” This corresponds well 
with Soma.’s position, although the phraseology is distinctly Advaitic: the 
worth or purpose of any Dharma should never be denied absolutely 
(A. Sharma, 1979: 67), a mistake which Muir had made with regard to 
Hinduism. Everyone is on an upward path, yet for some travellers the paths 
are steeper and more arduous climbing. 


166 A hamkaramanobuddhidrstayah srstikalpandh / ekarupatayd prokta yd may a 
raghunandana 11 naiydyikair itaratha tddrsaih parikalpitdh / anyathd kalpitdh sam- 
khyais cdrvdkair api cdnyatha // jaimimyais cdrhatais ca bauddhair vaisesikais tatha / 
any air api vicitrais taih pahcaratrddibhis tatha 11 sarvair api ca gantavyam taih padam 
paramarthikam / vicitram desakalotthaih pur am ekam ivddhvagaih // (Utpattipra- 
karana 96.48—51). 
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The final line of extract E is crucial in discerning a certain barb in 
Soma.’s otherwise irenic resolution of religious plurality: “Now, therefore, 
praise be to those who worship Hari according to their religion without 
reviling other [paths]!” The superiority of Hindu Dharma, then, is not so 
much its insight into the nature of truth as its profound grasp of the unity 
(aikya) and compatibility (avirodha) of mankind’s diverse religions. One is 
reminded of George Orwell’s maxim that all men are equal, but some more 
than others. 

To recapitulate in a phrase, Soma.’s scheme of Dharma, into which he 
placed Christianity, is path-oriented. It is a case of unity in diversity, the 
unity especially of all deities in Visnu, and a clear instance of inclusivism. In 
Hacker’s terms, the tolerance generated by this scheme was doctrinal, 
practical, and private. In Mensching’s terms, it was both formal and 
intrinsic. 


MPO: extra Vedos nulla salus 

Hara.’s theological animus toward Christianity has already been noted 
with respect to its severity. But his pugilistic stance and unabashed rumor¬ 
mongering must not obscure the thoroughly orthodox conception of revela¬ 
tion underlying his apologetics: the eternal preexistence of the Vedas. Since 
these sacred books are coeval with creation, Hara. dismissed the Khrstadhar- 
ma as juvenile, bereft of the prestige of antiquity: “Only that religion is true 
which has prevailed on earth since the time of creation, and not one which 
arose subsequently” (p. 94, n. 85, supra). “If there is to be faith in a book, 
let it be in the Veda, since it has prevailed on earth from the time of creation 
onward!” (p. 99, n. 95, su'pra). “Why would learned people trust in [Muir’s] 
religion, which was propounded by Christ when much time had passed?” 167 
The message of these passages is clearly a warning that one must not settle 
for anything less than the most ancient of all scriptures, the Vedas, which 
Brahma preserves throughout each successive kalpa. In this connection, the 
question of access to the Vedas comes to the forefront of Hara.’s resolution 
of religious plurality. 

Who, then, has access to the Vedas? What kind of people are they? 
Attention has already focused upon Soma.’s moderate attitude toward 
mlecchas, their social disabilities due to the climatic adversities of their 
locales, and Visnu’s condescension to equip them with sdstras substituting 
for the Vedas. Like the LT, the MPO also related the question of access to 
divine truth to the varndsrama system, but without offering as much in the 
way of alternatives as the former treatise did. In order to understand Hara.’s 
place for Christianity in the general scheme of Dharma, it must be seen in the 
context of the following passage: “At the time of creation, only four varnas 


167 Y ate bahutare kale khrstadvdra svakam mat am / jndpaydm dsa kendtra visvaso 
vidusdin bhavet 11 (MPO 1.15, p. 2). 
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could be created. Brahma made for them the character of good dharma. How 
could the eternal Vedic religion be observed by yavanas and others, who have 
fallen from their dharma on account of corrupt conduct? The character of 
dharma consists of ten elements: constancy, patience, self-control, avoid¬ 
ance of thievery, purity, restraint of senses, devout thought, knowledge, 
truth, and suppression of anger. Thus, their entire lives lived in accordance 
with these general dharmas , they [become] eligible [ adhikarins ] for [Vedic] 
dharma , having become Hindus [ hindutvam prdpya ] in a subsequent 
birth.” 168 Throughout this extract are a number of assumptions directly 
bearing upon the subject of access to the Vedas or, to be more precise, the 
Vedic or Sanatana Dharma. All of these are connected with the term yavana , 
which may here be taken as a comprehensive term for non-Hindus rather 
than specifically Western, Grecian, or Islamic people, to whom the word has 
been applied at various points in the record of its usage. Yavana in this 
context is nearly synonymous with mleccha, although it may be less slander¬ 
ous. 169 If they are, mutatis mutandis, substantially the same, then whatever 
light Hindu literature throws upon them will be useful for knowing how 
Hara. approached the matter of religious plurality. 

The first of these assumptions is that yavanas have fallen (bhrasta) from 
Vedic dharma. A status which they once had they have no longer. The reason 
why yavanas , in Hara.’s view, have fallen from grace, in the sense of losing 
certain soteriological privileges, is probably the very one from which Soma., 
as already noted, deviated: they are the offspring of pratiloma marriages 
between, according to the usual combination, a ksatriya father and sudra 
mother (Halbfass, 1980: 190). Another possibility is that they were formerly 
ksatriyas who became sudras because they failed to perform sacred rites in 
consultation with brahmins (vide Manu 10.43—44). As they are off to a bad 
start due to conduct contrary to the grain of dharma , yavanas experience the 
malaise of degeneration. They do not speak Sanskrit, a characteristic feature 
of Aryan civilization, and this disability is intrinsic to mlecchas (Halbfass, 
1980: 193). 170 They are outside of the varndsrama system, excluded from 
initiation (upanayana) , and, therefore, from the Veda itself. Manu 12.33—43 
relegates them to tamas, the condition of darkness, implying ignorance, 
sensuality, covetousness, sleepiness, pusillanimity, cruelty, atheism, and 


168 Catvdra eva varnah syuh srstikdle vinirmitdh / tesdm krte sudharmasya 
laksanam brahmand krtam 11 dustdcarena ye bhrastdh svadharmdd yavanadayah / 
katham taih sevyamdno ’stu vedadharmah sanatanah // dhrtih ksama damo ’steyam 
saucam indriyanigrahah / dhw vidyd satyam akrodho dasakam dharmalaksanam / evam 
sddhdranair dharmair ydpitdsesajivandh / parajanmani hindutvam prdpya dharmddhi- 
kdrinah // (MPO 1.68—71; p. 8). 

169 For information on the development of and variations in these terms, see 
Halbfass, 1981: 195ff. 

170 Of course, the MP, a Sanskrit treatise, worked against this aspect of the word 
mleccha. But the idea that mlecchas are, according to tradition, ignorant of Sanskrit 
may be the reason why Hara. felt compelled to accuse Muir of writing that language 
poorly (yadrsam samskrtam tena likhitam tat tu nottamam / nipundh panditd yasmdn 
na bhdvdrthavabodhane / samarthdh kevalam, etc., MPO 3.2; p. 16). 
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inattentiveness: “Elephants, horses, sudras, and despicable barbarians 
[mlecchas ], lions, tigers, and boars [are] the middling states, caused by [the 
quality of] darkness” (12.43; BUhler, 1969: 493). One can sink lower, but 
not much. 

Yet another assumption on Hara.’s part is that, despite these severe 
handicaps, yavanas have acquired a modicum of dharma. They are not 
entirely bereft of order-enforcing virtues, but the few that they have learned 
are extremely general and ordinary: constancy (dhrti), patience ( ksama ), 
self-control (< dama ), avoidance of thievery (asteya), purity (sauca), restraint 
of senses (indriyanigraha), devout thought (dhi), knowledge (vidya), truth 
(satya), suppression of anger (akrodha). It may not be a coincidence that 
these duties correspond to a similar list of dharmas in the Mahabharata 
(12.65.17—22), where Indra explained to King Mandhatr, an Aryan, the 
behavior to which his yavana, saka, and other non-Aryan subjects must 
conform (vide Kane, 1941: 384). 171 Both the Santiparva and the MPO are 
evidence of a willingness on the part of some Hindu authorities to allot to 
mlecchas a small measure of dignity and hope. They may be corrupt and low¬ 
bred, their conduct mean and despicable (dustacara) in contrast to the well- 
bred and enlightened living (sistdcdra) of twice-born Hindus, but at least 
they can improve their lot by observance of these ordinary duties, which are 
the minimum for all mankind. One can say that, by practicing these dharmas 
throughout their entire lives, the yavanas are, according to Hara., debarba- 
rized. 

However, more than merely moral improvement is at stake. Yavanas 
live a life that is a kind of purgatory for acquiring merit in order to reenter 
the state of grace from which they have fallen. By refraining from the 
behavior to which their status predisposes them, they acquire a fitness, 
aptitude, competence for, and right to (adhikara) the Hindu Dharma, which 
is specific and exclusive instead of general. This transition to a higher plane 
of religion cannot occur within the space of a single lifetime; death must 
intervene, followed by rebirth as a Hindu. 

One can see that the scheme of Dharma into which Hara. accommodated 
Christianity was Hinducentric, revolving around the concept of hindutva, or 
existence as a Hindu. This term may be a neologism, 172 but its connections 
with earlier conceptions about Bharata, or India, as karmabhumi are secure. 
In the religious cosmography of the Hindus, Bharata, or Aryavarta, is the 
land of the Aryas or dvijas, the boundaries of which are mentioned in Manu 
2.22—23. Encompassing this region are countries inhabited by mlecchas. 


171 Cf. especially verse 20: ahimsa satyam akrodho vrttiddydnupdlanam / bharar 
nam putradardnam saucam adroha eva ca //. 

172 Subsequently hindutva , in consonance with its current usage, became a 
codeword in the Indian nationalist movement, as in V. D. SAVARKAR’s Marathi 
treatise Hindutva (Bombay, 1923; for analysis see D. SMITH, 1963: 458—60, and 
Klimkeit, 1978: 31 Iff.). There is, however, a Bengali tract by the same title 
published in 1892 by an author named CANDRANATHA Vasu in Calcutta, in which the 
concept does not connect with nationalistic aspirations. 
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Obtaining birth as a Hindu in karmabhumi is a rare soteriological privilege, 
because only there can one hope to forestall adverse karmic repercussions, 
undergo upanayana , and acquire the tattvajhana necessary for breaking out 
of samsdra and the round of rebirth. This is not a privilege for man in 
general; it is for Hindus only. “Es ist als Jcarmabhumi ausgezeichnet, als 
Land, in dem das Jcarman , die Macht friiherer Taten, aktiv gesteuert oder 
auch aufgehoben werden kann, in dem der Weg zur Erlosung aus dem 
Kreislauf der Geburten und Tode (samsdra) eingeschlagen werden kann. Hier 
herrscht der dharma und gibt dem Lande einen religios-sittlichen und 
soteriologischen Sonderstatus” (Halbfass, 1981: 197; vide also 1977: 228— 
29). 173 In view of this religious cosmography, one can see that, in Hara.’s 
approach to plurality in religion, Christianity’s soteriological value is merely 
provisional; it is both a step downwards from Hinduism and a step upward 
towards it. Although one may fall into this religion because of adverse 
karman, one may at least observe its dharma and thereby recover lost ground 
in a subsequent birth. 

This Hinducentric scheme of Dharma also accounts for the MPO’s 
ambivalence toward Christian doctrine. Of course, Hara. made an effort to 
answer Muir on several points, but the impression is strong that he was 
debunking and ridiculing rather than reasoning seriously with Christianity. 
After all, the Bible, according to his presuppositions, was post-Vedic, and, 
therefore, excluded from close attention and fit mostly for sarcasm. Such 
perfunctory dismissal of non-Vedic sdstras was not unknown in the religious 
history of Hinduism. For example, Madhusudana SarasvatTs harmonization 
of Hindu darsanas, the Prasthanabheda, defends its omission of philosophical 
and religious ways and methods (prasthana) used by mlecchas by noting that 
they exist outside of the Vedas (vedabdhyatva) and are inefficacious with 
respect to the goals of human endeavor (purusdrthanupayogatva ). 174 In his 
translation of this treatise, P. Deussen was prompted to remark editorially, 
extra Vedos nulla salus , emending the well-known Roman Catholic maxim 
(1906: 46). For Hara. as well as for the author of the Prasthanabheda, 
mlecchasdstras have no authoritativeness (pramanatva) and can either be 
ignored or ridiculed by Hindus. 

173 In later times, karmabhumi was reinterpreted, in accordance with modern 
Hindu universalism, to mean the whole earth instead of Bharata only. In 
VlVEKANANDA’s view, “This earth is called the karma-bhumi , the sphere of karma. 
Here alone man makes his good or bad karma ” (quoted in HALBFASS, 1981: 389). At 
other times the swami reverted to the traditional idea : “If there is any land on this 
earth that can lay claim to be blessed Punya-bhumi, to be the land to which souls on 
this earth must come to account for Karma, the land to which every soul that is 
wending its way Godward must come to attain its last home,... it is INDIA” (quoted 
in NAIPAUL, 1977: 149). Even M. K. GANDHI sometimes spoke about salvation with 
an Indocentric bias: “For me there can be no deliverance from this earthly life except 
in India. Anyone who seeks such deliverance... must go to the sacred soil of India’ ’ 
(NAIPAUL, 1977: 156). 

174 Evam militvd ndstikdndm satprasthdndni / tdni kasmdn nocyante / satyam / 
vedavahyatvat tesam mlechadiprasthanavat paramparydpi purusarthanupayogitvad 
upeksanvyam eva / (Weber, 1850: 13—14; see also Halbfass, 1981: 210). 
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However, even though salvation apart from the Veda is impossible, in 
Hara.’s scheme of Dharma, Christianity has at least a tutelary function. 
Hierarchically, it is strictly subordinate to Hinduism. It is a purgatory in 
which fallen beings acquire the aptitude and fitness to become eligible for the 
Hindu Dharma in karmabhumi. As with the MPS, humankind is segregated 
into groups having greater and lesser soteriological privileges. 

With respect to the subject of tolerance, it is clear that Hara.’s case is 
unlike Soma.’s. To use Hacker’s terminology, the MPO advocated both 
practical and doctrinal intolerance. As practical intolerance, it was active 
instead of merely passive. According to Mensching’s categories it was 
intrinsic intolerance of Christianity’s content. One would even speculate, on 
the basis of the stridently militant passages of the MPO translated in the 
previous chapter (see pp. 93—94), that Hara. would have recommended to 
the reigning monarch, had he been Hindu instead of British, “staatliche 
Intoleranz” and the banishment of converts to the Khrstadharma (vide Manu 
9.225). 

STV: Christianity as a Dharma of Delusion 

The apologetics of the STV was based upon yet a third scheme of 
Dharma, which brings this study into contact with Puranic interpretations of 
intrareligious plurality within Hinduism itself. Evidently Nila, was influen¬ 
ced by a stream of thought inclined toward active intolerance, involving not 
only the idea that worshippers of gods other than one’s own are heretics 
(e. g., Padmapurana 6.234.27: avaisnavas tu yo viprah sa pasandah 
prakirtitah ; Abs, 1926: 387), but also the notion that the heresies or 
heterodoxies (ndstikya, vedabdhyatva , pakhanda , pcisanda ) 175 which those 
devotees follow are delusions (moha) 176 brought upon them intentionally by 
one deity or another. In other connections one finds the analogous ideas of 
false avatdras and delusive scriptures (moha- or tamasasastras) as factors 
accounting for the delusive Dharma (mohadharma). With these precedents to 
account for intrareligious diversities within Nlla.’s religion, it will be seen 
that, either by direct or indirect implication, he equated the khrstadharma 
with other mohadharmas , Christ with false avatdras , and the Bible with 
mohasdstras. But this scheme of Dharma, or anti-Dharma, was not thor¬ 
oughly consistent or unambiguous, and attention will need to be drawn to 
several, perhaps only apparent rather than real, contradictions. 

The preponderance of STV passages translated in the previous chapter 
show that, among the three pandits, Nila, was the one who took the content 
of Christianity most seriously. This fact is probably to be attributed to his 
regular encounters with the Reverend William Smith, his partner-in-dia- 

175 According to J. GONDA, pasanda “denotes any person who, or doctrine which, 
is hypocritical, or heretical and falsely assumes the characteristics of ‘orthodoxy’” 
(1970: 201, n. 167). Other definitions may be found in W. O’FLAHERTY, 1971: 272— 
73. 

176 For philological analysis of moha, derived from the causative form of the root 
muh (to be confused, bewildered, etc.), see A. Gail, 1969: 918. 
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logue, before whom he needed to defend Hinduism vis-a-vis Christianity with 
reference to specific doctrines. But this should not obscure the other fact that 
Christianity was basically objectionable to Nila., as it had been to Hara., on 
two points: its rejection of the Vedas and varnasramas . 177 In terms of 
content, it is not only false ( asat , 2.14, p. 6), child’s play (baladhigamya-, 
baladhikalpita- , 3.51, p. 29), and uttered by and for fools (mugdhoditarthaka -, 
balisokta -, 2.29, 77, 138, pp. 8, 13, 19), it is also meant to thoroughly delude 
simpletons (balisdncLm vimohaya , 2.103, 127, pp. 15, 18). Verses 3.39—40 
(p. 28) repeat the idea that there is in Christianity an element of perverse 
dishonesty under the guise of its doctrines: “All these and other things in 
your religion seem as though contrived in order to totally delude simpletons: 
[the doctrine that] the nature of moksa is enjoyment of sense-objects; lack of 
a way to salvation for animals; omitting to talk about multiple births; the 
opinion that only one existence is observed; the messenger who corrupts the 
mind [i. e., Satan], etc.” 178 According to this analysis of Christianity’s 
content, its falsehood is more than epistemological error; it is not merely 
excluded from the varnasrama system and Vedas, as Soma, and Hara. would 
have it; it is also a punitive disability for those “simpletons” who embrace it 
or who are born into it. 

In 6a.196—201 (p. 66), Nila, shed more light on who these unfortunate 
people are, the cause of their low aptitude, and the reason why this religion is 
foisted upon them. “Now, whichever Smrtis should be reviled and shunned 
by the orthodox, God created so that sinners will be punished... These bad 
ways are made for their punishment. Only sinful people, for instance, take 
pleasure in them. Again and again into a foul hell God flings filthy-minded 
rogues who delight in depraved behavior, longing to commit deeds yielding 
much misfortune but little that is desirable. This, for example, God plainly 
teaches through the scripture: those Smrtis are made in order to give 
punishment to wicked people. For this very reason, those who acquiesce to 
God’s instruction, performing meritorious deeds faithfully, do not believe in 
those Smrtis.” 179 By observing the khrstadharma, Christians are therefore 


177 In this connection, it is worthwhile to note that Srldhara, in the Nyayakan- 
dali, said that ‘The Veda is known to be the work of a Superior Being (purusavisesa ), 
because its message is unquestionably accepted by all who belong to the varnasrama 
order of society,” whereas Buddhist and Jain scriptures are not (HANDIQUT, 1949: 
390). 

178 Mokso visayabhogdtma gatyabhdvas tathd pasoh / anekajanmdkathanam drstai- 
kabhavasammatih // cittadusakadutadya ye Wthas cdnye bhavanmate / sammohandya 
bdlandm kalpitd iva bhanti te //. 

179 Atha yah smrtayah kascin nindyas tyaktds ca vaidikaih / pdpindm dandabho- 
gdrtham isas td udapadayat // avasyam pdpindm dando bhavatdm api sammatah / 
tathaiva tesdm dandartham kadadhvanah krtd ime 11 tathd hi ye nardh papa rocayante ta 
eva tah / bahvanarthavahalpestadayikarmasu lolupdh // dhurta dosayutacararata mali- 
nabuddhayah / punah punar bhagavatd pdtyante narake 5 sucau // tathd hi sastradvarai- 
tad vyaktam bodhayatisvarah / dustanam dandadanartham smrtayas tdh krtd iti 11 ata 
eva hi ye punyakarmdnah sraddhaya yutah / na tdh smrtis te manyante sammatesdnusd- 
sandh //. 
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paying the penalty for transgressions against their dharma in previous 
existences. All of the depravities associated with mlecchas , (sensuality, etc.), 
which were noted earlier in the context of the MPO {vide pp. 150—51, supra ), 
may be the sins alluded to here. With this background, Nila.’s scheme of 
Dharma involves a conflict between transgressors and a retributive God. 

At first sight, this passage appears to contradict everything that Nila, 
said about remedial punishment in opposition to Muir. Moreover, in Hin¬ 
duism it is the exception rather than the rule that torment brought on by 
transgressions is endless. 180 A whole complex of ideas, including prayascitta , 
samsara , and rebirth exempts Hindus from the horror of everlasting damna¬ 
tion. But having progressed from the MPS’s path-oriented scheme of Dharma 
to the MPO’s recognition of Christianity as at least preparatory for Hin¬ 
duism, the STV’s severity toward the khrstadharma is clearly of a greater 
magnitude. “Again and again” is a phrase that suggests unceasing repetition 
and even intensification from worse to worse, without hope of release. The 
language is so strong that one wonders how, in this scheme of Dharma, 
Christians can ever acquire a fitness and eligibility ( adhikara) for moksa . A 
precedent for this hopelessness may be found in the Bhagavad-Gita (16.18— 
21), wherein the “devilish” destiny of certain sinners is luridly described. 
“Selfishness, force, and pride, desire and anger — [these do] they rely on, 
envying and hating Me who dwell in their bodies as I dwell in all. Birth after 
birth in this revolving round, these vilest among men, strangers to [all] good, 
obsessed with hate and cruel, I ever hurl into devilish wombs. Caught up in 
devilish wombs, birth after birth deluded, they never attain to Me: and so 
they tread the lowest way. Desire — anger — greed: this is the triple gate of 
hell, destruction of the self: therefore avoid these three” (Zaehner, 1969: 
372—74). This passage has been interpreted to mean that, only “as long as” 
one is subject to desire, anger, and greed, one cannot realistically expect to 
enter moksa (Edgerton, 1972: 184); and that those who tread the “lowest 
way” will never be redeemed (Zaehner, 1969: 23—24). Clearly, the second 
reading is close to Nila.’s position: each religion yields a result commensu¬ 
rate with the qualities that it inculcates in its adherents. Christians are 
condemned to their religion, and to the fate to which it inevitably leads, as a 
consequence of their enmity to dharma and God. 

Harsh though this scheme of Dharma may be, it does not actually 
contradict what Nila, said earlier about remedial and retributive punishment. 


180 One prominent exception is the dualistic school of Vedanta associated with 
the thirteenth-century philosopher Madhvacarya, which posits an actual and eternal 
distinction between jivas and the Supreme Being. Among these jivas are three 
classes, the first of which is destined for moksa , the second to perpetual transmigra¬ 
tion, and the third, consisting of demons, sinners, and adherents of the may a doctrine 
(Advaita Vedanta), to an eternal hell (Grierson, 1916: 234). The Brhannarad- 
lyapurana, a sectarian Vaisnava Purana with an intolerant brahminical standpoint, 
describes sinners for whom there is no atonement, who are irrevocably condemned to 
hell: e. g., people who venerate lihgas or images worshipped by sudras or women, and 
brahmins who visit Buddhist temples (WlNTERNlTZ, 1972, 1: 557—59). 
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In the Hindu view, a closed system of creation, brought into being by an ex 
nihilo creative act on the part of an omnipotent and omniscient God, 
implicates the deity in the transgressions of his creatures and makes his 
punishment of them appear sadistic. From Nila, ’s standpoint, however, God 
is not responsible for whatever enmity creatures show to him; after all, he 
does not create them but merely guarantees the process of karmic compensa¬ 
tion. The idea that punishment is endless may be a seldom-chosen alterna¬ 
tive to the prevailing notion of temporary and remedial punishment, but it 
does at least exist and does not fundamentally contradict other doctrines in 
Hinduism. 181 

Turning now to the question of precedents within Hinduism for the 
concept of Dharmas as delusions fraudulently imposed upon certain seg¬ 
ments of mankind, one encounters a plethora of Puranic myths to this effect, 
a fact which necessitates highly selective treatment here. Numerous myth- 
cycles, first occurring in the Vedas and continuing into Epic and especially 
Puranic literature, use the delusion ( moha) motif prominently. Later versions 
graft the heresies of Buddhism and Jainism (not always carefully distin¬ 
guished) onto earlier myths concerning legerdemains played by gods upon 
demons. This motif, then, is tantamount to an ad hominem argument, for it 
slurs those religions by identifying them with demonic beings (O’Flaherty, 
1976: 174ff.). 

Questions concerning chronology and interpolation are immaterial here; 
these myths were, after all, established as Smrti texts long before Nila, came 
into contact with them. Their sheer quantity is the reason why they were 
likely to have been precedents for him. 182 Among myths containing clear 
allusions to Visnu as responsible for the delusive Jain and Buddhist 
Dharmas, one related in the Visnupurana (3.17.9—45 and 3.18.1—34) is 
especially illustrative of assumptions implicit in the above-translated extract 
from the STV. R. C. Hazra’s summary of this passage is as follows 183 : “In 
ancient times the gods, being defeated by the demons (Asuras) in a war 
which was continued for a divine year, went to the northern side of the ocean 
of milk and eulogized Visnu who, consequently, produced Mayamoha [i. e., 
delusion brought about by maya\ from his own body and gave him to the 
gods. This Mayamoha, with his body stripped of all garments, his head 


181 Of course, it is possible that Nila, was influenced by the Christian doctrine of 
eternal damnation, which was introduced to him by his partner-in-dialogue. However, 
there is no explicit evidence to make this supposition more than speculative. 

182 Even a brief summary of these myth-cycles is not feasible here. Among the 
articles and books listed in the bibliography referring to heresy in Hinduism, see 
especially Abs (1926), CHOUDHARY (1956), and O’FLAHERTY (1971 and 1976: 174— 
2H). 

183 The principal variations of this myth are found in the Padmapurana (Srsti- 
khanda 13), Matsyapurana (24.43—49), and Devibhagavata (4.13). R. C. Hazra 
argues that the Mayamoha myth is an interpolation in the Visnupurana, originating 
not earlier than 500 A.D. (1975: 24—25; see also S. N. Roy, 1965: 276ff.). 
O’FLAHERTY regards this particular version of the myth as the seventh and final step 
in its development-cycle (1976: 199—200); but Gail’s analysis differs (1969 : 921). 
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shaved and a peacock feather in hand, went to the banks of the Narmada 
where the demons were living, preached to them the religion of ‘the naked’ 
(i. e., Jainism) and turned them [into] ‘Arhatas.’ Next, Mayamoha put on red 
clothes, painted his eyes with collyrium and preached Ahimsa (i. e., Bud¬ 
dhism) to the remaining demons. As a consequence of this preaching the 
demons soon gave up the Vedic religion and got weakened. Consequently 
they were attacked by the gods, defeated, and massacred” (Hazra, 1975: 
24). 

It should be noted that this myth differs from Nlla.’s explanation of 
Christianity’s origin in one significant respect: whereas jealous gods deluded 
the demons in the Visnupurana despite their adherence to dharma , the STV 
attributes the cause of delusion specifically to the wickedness of Christians 
themselves in previous existences. However, two supporting bits of disparate 
evidence reinforce the impression that myths of this type — if not this very 
one — were precedents for Nila, ’s attitude toward the Jchrstadharma. 

The first evidence relates to the more elaborate version of the Mayamo¬ 
ha story in the Padmapurana (5.13.316ff.). Among the cavils raised by 
Mayamoha against the Vedic Dharma was the matter of Indra’s seduction of 
Ahalya (vide Winternitz, 1972, 1: 538), a point to which Muir also addressed 
himself moralistically, thereby earning a homiletical reprimand from Nila. 
(vide p. 130, supra). 

The second piece of evidence is provided by a hardly reliable but 
nonetheless interesting source. Hindu-Vishva, a monthly magazine of the 
Vishva Hindu Parishad (an organization originally founded to counteract 
missionary activity in India 184 ), recently published an article which inter¬ 
prets the Visnupurana myth in such a way that it includes, besides the 
references to Jainism and Buddhism, a veiled prophecy concerning the 
advent of Islam and Christianity (Rajan, 1972: 29). As exegesis such a 
reading of the text is hopelessly speculative, yet it indicates that contem¬ 
porary Hindus, confronted with religions inimical to their own, still find in 
the concept of delusion a useful scheme for interpreting religious plurality. 

Corresponding to the idea of delusive Dharmas is the notion of false 
avatar as, whose mission is to propound mohadharmas, thereby leading 
certain persons or groups away from the path of true Dharma. Incarnation 
for this purpose appears to contradict the often quoted Bhagavad-Glta 
passage (4.7), which declares that Krsna becomes incarnate periodically in 
order to bring dharma and adharma into equilibrium; but it may — paradoxi¬ 
cally — serve exactly that function. The most conspicuous example of this 
kind is the Buddha avatar a of Visnu. At a later point than the sixth-century 


184 The Vishva Hindu Parishad (“Hindu World Fellowship”) was specifically 
founded (September 1964) to oppose the 38th International Eucharistic Congress in 
Bombay (December 1964), which Pope Paul VI attended. Among the founding 
members were M. S. Golwalkar of the Rashtriya Svayamsevak Sangh and Swami 
Chinmayananda. Its first nationwide conference was the Vishva Hindu Sammelan at 
the Kumbha Mela (January 1966) in Allahabad. Many speechs denouncing missionary 
activity and the Eucharistic Congress were then delivered (ZEITLER, 1965: 115ff.). 
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date of the Visnupurana myth cited above, this avatar a became identified 
with the nebulous figure of Mayamoha. The Bhagavatapurana (10.40.22a), 
for example, refers to the founder of Buddhism as follows: “Glory be to the 
Buddha, the pure, the deluder of the Daityas and Danavas [the demons who 
became Jains and Buddhists]!” (Namo buddhaya suddhaya daityaddnavamo- 
hine). Oddly enough, among the heresies attributed to this false avatar a and 
his votaries was a kind of materialism favoring only perception as a pramana 
(pratyaksavada) and the idea that the dtman is the body ( dehatmavada ; 
Kalkipurana 2.6.42, 2.7.17; Abs, 1926: 395). Had Nila, been aware of these 
verses, their connection with a false avatara may well have entered his mind 
and influenced his assessment of Muir’s assertion that pratyaksa (“percep¬ 
tion”) invalidates the maya doctrine (MP 5.122—26, p. 79, and p. 79, n. 59 
and 60, supra). If, therefore, God spreads a lie through one religion, he may 
as well do it by means of another also. 

Of course, the Buddha avatara later acquired positive aspects, beginning 
in the ninth century A. D., especially as a deity conferring beauty upon his 
supplicants. But from the fifth century A. D., by which time the Buddha’s 
name began to appear in Puranic lists of incarnations (Choudhary, 1956: 
239), 185 to the ninth century A. D., his mission was only to delude demons, 
etc., and to prepare the way for Kalki, the last avatara , to destroy pasandins 
and mlecchas (Hazra, 1975: 88). The contrast between earlier and later 
references to the Buddha avatara — the delusion-motif becoming muted or 
even lost entirely as time passed 186 — is evidence that only with great 
reluctance, and probably only after Buddhism ceased to pose a serious 
threat, did Hindu orthodoxy begin to tolerate this Dharma. By the same 
token, the respect now accorded to Jesus Christ by Hindus may well have 
been preceded by a period, exemplified by the STV, in which he was, by 
association with a mohadharma, a false avatara. 

In the previously translated STV extract, Nila, singled out non-Vedic 
Smrtis, the Bible and possibly the Koran as well, as vehicles of delusion used 
by Visnu for punishing transgressors of dharma. This idea connects with the 
subject of tdmasasdstras, or scriptures in which the quality of darkness is 
predominant. Manu 12.95—96 details the characteristics of, and dangers in, 
such Smrtis. “All those traditions (smrti) and all those despicable systems of 
philosophy, which are not based on the Veda, produce no reward after death; 
for they are declared to be founded on darkness. All those [doctrines], 
differing from the [Veda], which spring up and [soon] perish, are worthless 
and false, because they are of modern date” (BOhler, 1969: 505). The Bible, 
of course, matches this definition of tdmasasdstras as well as Nlla.’s and 
Hara.’s declaration that it contradicts Sruti and leads away from moksa. But 


185 Details on the chronology of and deviations in these lists may be found in 
Choudhary, 1956: 238—46; Hazra, 1975: 88—90; and Kane, 1941: 720—23. 

186 Comments on the positive interpretation of the Buddha avatara by the 
eleventh-century Jain writer Ksemendra in the Dasavataracarita and by the twelfth- 
century Vaisnava Jayadeva in the Gltagovinda will be found in O’FLAHERTY, 1976: 
204—11. 
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the STV departs from this passage in Manu by making Visnu directly 
responsible for inventing the Bible as a delusive device. For this idea there is 
also ample precedent in Hinduism. Among the many instances of mohasd- 
stras mentioned in Hindu literature, 187 only one is selected here, Padmapura- 
na 6.263.66—70. Indra there tells Parvati how he propounded, at Visnu’s 
behest, various tamasasastras (the list includes all darsanas except Vedanta 
and Yoga). 

“Listen, goddess, while I declare to you the Tamasa works in order; 
works by the mere hearing of which even wise men become fallen. First of all, 
the Saiva systems, called Pasupata, etc., were delivered by myself. Then the 
following were uttered by Brahmans penetrated by my power, viz. the great 
Vaiseshika system by Kanada, and the Nyaya, and Sankhya, by Gotama and 
Kapila respectively. Then the great system, the Purva-[mimansa], was 
composed by the Brahman Jaimini on Vedic subjects, but on atheistic 
principles. So too the abominable Charvaka doctrine was declared by Dhisha- 
na, while Vishnu, in the form of Buddha, with a view to the destruction of the 
Daityas, promulgated the false system of the Bauddhas, who go about 
naked, or wear blue garments” (Muir, 1868b: 202). 188 

Keeping in mind this scheme of Dharma, which connects the plurality of 
religions with false avataras bearing tamasasastras generating mohadharmas , 
some ambiguities and inconsistencies in the STV can now be approached 
more effectively. A major uncertainty occurs in the first verse of the 
prologue, addressed to Visnu: “Lord Srinivasa do I worship, whose lila is 
beyond reason, whom people with diverse competencies worship in various 
ways” (bhinnadhikaraih purusair bahudha samupdsitam / atarkyalilam isa- 
nam srmivasam updsmahe //). At first glance this opening remark, decep¬ 
tively hospitable in a text so censorious toward non-Vedic religions, is 
reminiscent of Bhagavad -Gita 9.23. “[Yet] even those who lovingly devote 
themselves to other gods and sacrifice to them, full filled with faith, do really 
worship Me though the rite may differ from the norm.” But the often 
neglected twenty-fourth verse comes closer to the meaning of the STV 
passage. “For it is I who of all sacrifices am recipient and Lord, but they do 
not know Me as I really am, so they fall [back into the world of men]” 
(Zaehner, 1969: 282). Having an adhikara , or eligibility, competence, and 
aptitude only for the khrstadharma as a result of previous transgressions, 
Christians nonetheless, and in a very strained and indirect sense, actually 


187 Other examples and discussions of mohasastras will be found in GONDA, 1970: 
92ff. : Abs, 1926: 387ff.; CHOUDHARY, 1956: 234ff. ; LORENZEN, 1972: 11 ; Kane, 
1941: 975—77. 

188 Srnu devi pravaksydmi tdmasdni yathdkramam / yesdm sravanamdtrena pari¬ 
ty am jhdnindm api 11 prathamam hi mayaivoktam saivam pdsupatddikam / macchak- 
tydvesitair vipraih samproktdni tatah par am 11 kanadena tu samproktam sdstram 
vaisesikam mahat / gautamena tathd nyayam sdmkhyam tu kapilena vai // dvijanmand 
jaiminind purvam vedamayarthatah / ninsvarena vddena krtam sdstram mahattaram // 
dhisanena tatha proktam cdrvdkam atigarhitam / daityanam ndsandrthdya visnuna 
buddharupina / bauddhasastram asat proktam nagnanilapatddikam 11 (Garbe, 1895: 
4). 
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worship the same God as Nila., for he is not only responsible for, but is at the 
center of, their misguided worship. Visnu is, as it were, an unknown God 
whom Christians worship with what little adhikara they possess. 

However, another set of STV passages makes a consistent interpreta¬ 
tion of this scheme of Dharma problematic. 

“Indeed, God’s blessing upon all men is exactly the same: felicity 
(sreyas). We are all allowed, therefore, to worship our own religion. Rather 
should you put faith in your own scriptures than find fault thoughtlessly with 
ours.” 189 

“Assuredly, in this sacred land endowed with brahmins, God has made 
his entire purpose manifest. Now, in your Western countries (yavanadesesu) 
also, somehow or other God taught [the way to] worship himself for the sake 
of human welfare. For instance, the content of your scripture and likewise of 
Muslims and others appears to be thoroughly within the ken of the intellect 
of simpletons. But our [scripture] is seen to be deeply profound; proclaimed 
in the divine speech of the Vedas; possessed of many ways [to God]; its 
truths recondite.” 190 

Clearly, these passages are difficult to reconcile with the previously 
translated extract containing references to Smrtis intended for sinners whom 
God will consign to hell repeatedly. Whether or not Nila, was actually of two 
minds about religious pluralism, at least one can see a greater leniency in 
these verses towards Christianity and Islam, the latter of which was named 
only here in the STV. There is, then, a form of common grace, albeit not a 
specific grace, moksa , which Visnu bestows upon adherents of other religions. 
Much depends on the meaning of sreyas in this passage, which may be either 
“happiness” or “salvation”, but a consistent interpretation of the text 
favors the former. Nila, ’s last and most thorough statement on his scheme of 
Dharma (6 a. 196—201), after all, states clearly that Christians are on a 
downward rather than upward path. If sreyas means felicity of a general sort, 
then these passages may suggest that a little dharma is better than none in 
Visnu’s attempt to strike a balance between order and chaos. 191 Along this 
line of reasoning, Nlla.’s admonition that Muir ought to concentrate on his 
own Dharma rather than interfere with others concides with Soma.’s path- 
oriented scheme. Once a marga is undertaken, it must be followed, even 
downward, because one’s eligibility for it is not fortuitous; it is a repercus¬ 
sion predestined by one’s own karman. Yet even those unfortunate people 


189 Tulyaiva khalu sarvesdm sreya dsir nrndm prabhoh / tasmdt svam svam matarn 
sarve ’py arhamah samupdsitum 11 yusmdbhih sviyasdstresu kamam sraddha 
vidhiyatam / napunar dusyatam sastram asmdkam svalpayd dhiya 11 (STV 3.16—17; 

p. 26). 

190 Athava paramesena dese ’smin bramananvite / pavitre sakalo nunam svabhi- 
prdyah sphutTkrtah / / atho yavanadesesu bhavadiyesu cesvarah / kathahcin nrhitdrthdya 
svam up as dm upadisat 11 tathd hi bhavatdm sastram bdladhigocararthakam / tathaiva 
yavanddinam api bhdti samantatah 11 asmdkam tv atigambhiram vedavaca ca divyaya / 
proktam bahvadhvabhir yuktam gudhatattvam ca drsyate 11 (STV 3.54—57; pp. 29—30). 

191 Bhagavad-Glta 2.40: “Even a little of this duty [ dharma ] saves from great 
danger” (EDGERTON, 1972: 13). 
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who face eternity in foul hells (asaucanaraka) must order their lives with a 
degree of dharma, otherwise chaos engulfs the world. 

Nlla.’s scheme of Dharma and anti-Dharma made religious plurality 
play a largely negative and punitive role. On this basis, the khrstadharma can 
hardly have legitimate claims to sdmdnyata ; rather than being universal, it is 
a religion only for hardened transgressors. In Hacker’s terms, the STV is 
both practically and doctrinally intolerant; by Mensching’s standards, 
Nlla.’s attitude was intrinsically intolerant. Yet this false avatar a, moha - 
dharma , and tdmasasdstra obviously intrigued him, as his subsequent conver¬ 
sion proves. The caprioles in his career were remarkable, for in terms of his 
own scheme of Dharma, he took the downward path (vide pp. 169—72, infra). 

The Basis of Religious Plurality 

It is clear at this juncture that the MP Controversy pandits did not 
propound one single and consistent scheme of Dharma or agree in assessing 
Christianity’s salvific potential. The only common factors were their unani¬ 
mous rejection of Muir’s contention that only the khrstadharma has an 
authentic claim to universality ( sdmdnyata ), and their reluctance to make 
counterclaims to this same effect on behalf of Hinduism. One may even say 
that they were more concerned about emphasizing the limitations and 
particularity of all religions, including their own, than about proving the 
falsehood of any vis-a-vis the Vedas. Discrepancies between Christianity and 
Hinduism were unreconciled because they viewed biblical doctrines as 
fundamentally antagonistic to Sruti and — what is more important here — 
because they understood them to be purposeful, in one way or another, for a 
specific class of people. If, then, religions have any common basis, it is, 
according to their schemes of Dharma, an identity of purpose rather than 
content. Due to basic differences in mankind, there is plurality instead of 
singularity of religion. Each Dharma corresponds to a particular kind of 
person, who may suffer from lack of competent instructors (MPS), or who 
may be acquiring merit in order to become a Hindu (MPO), or who may be 
destined, on account of transgressions, to a succession of hells (STV). In 
each case the religion yields a result commensurate with the characteristics 
of a particular class of individuals. The universal quality in religions is that 
they all lead somewhere, and the quality that distinguishes them perma¬ 
nently and ultimately from each other is their suitability for the people who 
are born into, 192 believe in, and observe them. 

192 Readmission to the fold is sometimes possible for Hindus who abandon or 
forfeit their caste, and suddhi or patitapardvartana ceremonies occur frequently (vide 
Kane, 1941: 391—03). Bhagavatas have been more open than other Hindus to 
admission of foreigners (vide Bhagavatapurana 2.4.18). A certain Heliodoros, a 
second-century A.D. ambassador of a Greek king, is said to have been a Bhagavata 
(HAZRA, 1975: 199). Some Tantric texts also claim to admit casteless foreigners into 
their communion, e. g., the Mahanirvanatantra (14.177, 187, 189). J. D. M. DERRETT 
is of the opinion that relaxation of caste restrictions in that text was due to influence 
from Christianity (1968a: 146). The general trend of Hinduism is certainly inimical to 
such practices, and the MP Controversy pandits strongly opposed it. 
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In order to further elucidate the principle that plurality in religions is 
intrinsic and purposeful, it will be useful to examine a complex of ideas 
associated with the term adhikdra, the underlying unifying factor in the three 
schemes of Dharma previously investigated. The many facets of this word 
have only been partially exhausted by translating it in the foregoing as 
“aptitude” (e. g., in the section on incompatible darsanas in chapter five) or 
as “competence” or “eligibility”. Adhikdra is a protean word and must be 
approached from other angles as well. As with so many other technical terms, 
it brings this study into contact with a larger constellation of ideas which 
provided precedents for the pandits in their encounter with Christianity. 

It is symptomatic of adhikdra that it occurs almost invariably wherever 
Hindu authorities discuss the issue of access to the Vedas and their saving 
knowledge with reference to certain classes of people, whether they be 
brahmins or women or sudras or, by extension to an interreligious context, 
Christians, Muslims, and others. An exhaustive survey of this term is, of 
course, not feasible within the scope of this chapter. Particular reference will 
be made to its function in the context of Advaita Vedanta, in view of the 
prevalent tendency to regard that system of philosophy as the basis of Hindu 
universalism and tolerance. 193 

Adhikdra is not to be limited to the idea of aptitude, as if it means IQ 
and can be tested and gauged according to modern methods of measuring 
intelligence. But on one facet it is exactly that, and could be supplemented 
with other words in a similar vein, such as competence or ability or capacity 
or qualification. That adhikdra is not limited to intelligence alone can be 
seen by referring to the qualifications necessary for persons wishing to study 
the Vedas, as Sankara enumerated them in the Brahmasutrabhasya: (1) 
discernment between eternal and non-eternal substances (nitydnityavastuvi- 
veka)\ (2) renunciation of enjoyment of rewards here and in the next world 
(ihdmutraphalabhogaviraga) ; (3) attainment of six qualities of mind, tranquil¬ 
ity (sama), restraint (dama), renunciation (uparati), resignation (titiksa), 
concentration (samddhi), and belief (sraddha); (4) longing for moksa (mumu- 
ksutva ). 194 Clearly, a psychological predisposition, as well as bare intellectual 
talent, is presupposed here. 

An equally important facet of adhikdra is implied by words such as 
prerogative, privilege, right, entitlement, and eligibility, all of which connect 
with the scheme of caste, karman, and rebirth. These, too, are integers in the 
adhikdra equation because birth is never accidental; it is a karmic repercus¬ 
sion for better or worse. Birth as one of the twice-born, brahmins , ksatriyas , 
and vaisyas, is surely better than birth as one of the once-born, sudras. The 
former have special rights, prerogatives and duties which the latter do not, 


193 E. g., Mensching, 1971: 64—69; D. E. SMITH, 1966: 6; PUHAKKA, 1976: 
52ff. A. SHARMA’s critique of this assumption (1978: 134—37) is highly relevant, but 
differs from the present one. 

194 Following the lists and terminology of DEUSSEN, 1973: 77—82, and ZlMMER, 
1951: 51—56. 
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and vice versa. But with reference to the question of access to the Vedas, the 
twice-born have not earned their eligibility for brahmavidya , except in the 
sense of having accumulated merit in previous existences. In their present 
life they undergo ujpanayana , an initiation which allows them to begin Vedic 
studies. Sudras do not participate in this kind of ceremony, however, and 
consequently they are permitted only to listen to recitations of the Itihasas 
and Puranas. They are, in short, disqualified by their caste-status from 
access to liberating knowledge. 

Aptitude and eligibility are in reciprocal relation with one another; each 
determines and is determined by the other member of the equation. Absence 
of aptitude accompanies ineligibility; disqualification implies incompetence. 
Injustice is excluded, de facto, on account of inequality, from this scheme of 
Dharma. Just as ability and inability are opposite forms of adhikara , so is 
exclusion the counterpart to participation — without inequity arising. The 
integers cannot be rearranged so that their sum is different; nor do sudras 
get the benefit of the doubt. Their caste-status cannot be compensated by 
other factors, such as intelligence, because eligibility and competence are 
always commensurate. Even sudras who desire brahmavidya , and Sankara at 
least admitted this to be a possibility, were faced with an insurmountable 
handicap — their caste (see Brahmasutrabhasya 1.3.34). "The sudra , so long 
as he has not been raised on the path of transmigration to a higher caste, 
remains entirely excluded from all share in the teaching of salvation” 
(Deussen, 1973: 64). For reasons such as these, Sankara insisted that sudras 
must be prevented from hearing, reading, and learning the Veda, and from 
practicing its injunctions. Severe punishments were prescribed for violators 
(Brahmasutrabhasya 1.3.38). 195 Far from being unjust from Sankara’s view¬ 
point, these penalties reflect his recognition of fundamental human differ¬ 
ences, which alter only through a series of existences instead of within the 
span of a single life. 196 

If sudras are excluded from saving knowledge, mlecchas (Christians, 
Muslims, etc.), a fortiori, are also. Especially in Hara.’s scheme of Dharma 
are the two classes of persons underprivileged with respect to salvific 
opportunities, yet both may look forward to future improvement and 
enhanced adhikara. Compared with sudras , however, mlecchas in Nlla.’s 
scheme are even more disadvantaged, for they are forever debarred even 
from acquiring enough adhikara for access to the few prerogatives that once- 


195 Sankara’s entire argument spans 1.3.34 to 1.3.38. See either MUIR, 1868b: 
292—300, or Thibaut, 1890: 223—29. For analysis refer to HALBFASS, 1975: 35—37. 

196 The Bhaktisutras of Sandilya are an interesting contrast to Sankara’s 
position on sudras. According to this text, bhakti is more important than jnana in 
attaining moksa. The only prerequisite is desire for release from rebirth, and even 
sudras want that. What is more, although the Vedas are the highest source of 
knowledge, and only the three higher castes have access to them, sudras may attain a 
derivative knowledge from the Puranas and Itihasas (Muir, 1868b: 177—78). This 
option, too, existed in Hindu thought, but the MP Controversy pandits were more in 
debt to the same presuppositions as Sankara. 
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born Hindus have. Soma., of course, was the exceptional thinker, for only he 
believed that mlecchas have their own extra-Vedic revelation. But his scheme 
of Dharma, too, was based upon human differences corresponding to varia¬ 
tions in adhikara. 

Religious plurality, therefore, is the counterpart of adhikara. The one 
proves the other, according to Nila., because “just as God made various 
distinct mdrgas, so is it certain, consequently, that people have different 
adhikaras ” {kim ca yasmdj jagannathas cakre margan prthagvidhan / 
bhinnadhikarah purusa ity asmdd api niscitam 11 STV 6 a. 29; p. 48). By the 
same token, he defines one’s adhikara by the attraction (ruci) one feels 
toward a certain marga. m This means that one is drawn toward the religion 
that one acquires at birth, and within that religion, to a particular darsana or 
marga. Thus, the concept functions equally well in inter- or intrareligious 
frameworks. Hindus are Hindus rather than Christians because they have 
aptitude and eligibility only for their Dharma and not for Christianity. 
Moreover, a Vedantin subscribes to Vedanta because he is competent to 
understand its truth and is entitled to its benefits instead of to the fruits of 
Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, etc. Accordingly, to transfer from one 
Dharma or darsana to another would be a retrograde step for some persons 
and inordinately rapid progress for others. Standing faithfully by one’s own 
religion, therefore, is one of the few principles that unified the pandits in 
opposition to Muir. 

To recapitulate, religious plurality, according to these three schemes of 
Dharma, is intrinsic and purposeful. Universality in religions is only a unity 
of pin-pose and not of content. Any religion’s claim to sdmdnyatd is nullified^ 
by the realities of human differences; for all such assertions fail to take into ^ 
account variations in ability and caste-regulated prerogatives. Advaita 
Vedanta itself is compatible with the idea of soteriological privileges. On this 
basis, then, Christianity’s claim to be suitable for all people, irrespective of 
their psychological, religious, and social backgrounds, could only strike 
orthodox Hindus as a presumptuous contradiction of divinely ordained 
human differences. 

It would, of course, be an interesting — but altogether different — 
question to inquire into transformations in the meaning of adhikara , a word 
which has been reinterpreted by neo-Hindus since the time of the MP 
Controversy. 198 


197 Yasmin yasya bhaven marge rucih sdstrena bodhite / tasmims tasyddhikdro 
’stity adhikdrasya bodhakam 11 (STV 6 a. 31; p. 49). 

198 The writings of AuROBINDO GHOSE, who psychologized the term almost to 
the complete exclusion of other elements in the traditional concept, would be 
especially useful in this regard. “All stages of spiritual evolution are there in man and 
each has to be allowed or provided with its means of approach to the spirit, an 
approach suited to its capacity, adhikara ” (AUROBINDO, 1940: 776). The egalitarian 
VlVEKANANDA was an outspoken critic of adhikara as a basis for excluding certain 
kinds of people from brahmavidyd. “For all my respect for the Rishis of yore, I cannot 
but denounce in the strongest terms their method which they always followed in 
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The foregoing presentation of the pandits’ three schemes of Dharma and 
the varieties of tolerance and intolerance generated by them was undertaken 
in order to bring the study of Hindu attitudes to other religions into closer 
relation to the history of encounter between Hindus, Christians, and others. 
Too little is yet known about Hindu apologetics to warrant the generaliza¬ 
tion that Hinduism has “tolerance in [its] blood” (Mensching, 1971: 64), and 
such poetic hyperbole as the following : “The Hindu tolerance of [religious] 
plurality is not an iridescence arising from the photic interplay of some of its 
facets; it is not an aspect but an ingredient of the 'substance’ itself” 
(A. Sharma, 1978: 145). Without attention to the actual context of dialogue 
between Hindus and men of other faiths, some writers have been apt to 
concentrate on Sruti and Smrti passages interpreted in such a way as to 
preclude the possibility of intolerance and less than hospitable schemes of 
Dharma occurring in Hinduism’s historical record. 

One cannot begin to discuss this subject by referring to Rg Veda 
1.164.46 (“Truth is one, sages call it by various names”), a verse which 
A. Bharati aptly says has been “milked for all it’s worth” (1970: 282), then 
proceed to quote carefully selected passages from the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
books of S. Radhakrishnan. 1 " As important as these scriptural and other 
passages may be, selection of materials must be as comprehensive as the 
scope of the subject itself. Additional attention to literature in Indian 
languages reflecting the realities of interreligious encounter during its period 
of greatest intensity, the early and mid-nineteenth century, is a matter of 
primary concern. More consideration should also be given to intrareligious 
relations within Hinduism, since history provides Hindus with patterns for 
understanding the existence of other religions vis-a-vis their own. It is hoped 
that this study of the MP Controversy contributes to clarification of this 
subject by adhering closely to these methodological principles. 


instructing the people... They said they kept the end hidden from the view of the 
people because they could not understand its real meaning, because they were not 
worthy recipients of such high instructions. This adhikarivada ... is the result of pure 
selfishness... Those who were so eager to support the adhikarivada ignored the 
tremendous fact of the infinite possibilities of the human soul” (Burke, 1973 ; 11— 
12). The Ramakrishna school has made adhikarin a term for a jwanmukta who 
condescends to remain in the world in order to lead others toward moksa. This idea 
seems to be an amalgamation with the hodhisattva ideal (vide SARADANANDA, 1953; 
passim). 

199 Examples of this selective textual approach to Hindu attitudes to other 
religions will be found in K. L. S. Rao, 1972: 38ff., and G. Mensching^ 1971: 64—69. 



VII. EPILOGUE: THE AFTERMATH 


Although the MP Controversy did not alter the character of interreli¬ 
gious dialogue in India on a broad scale, it had a definite and curious impact 
on the subsequent careers of two disputants, Muir and Nila. Unfortunately, 
there is nothing to indicate whether or not the affair was of continuing 
interest to the other two Hindu participants, SubajT and Hara. The following 
sections trace these repercussions in the lives of Muir and NTla. and show 
that these unforeseen effects were not wholly distinct and separable from the 
pivotal events that brought them into conflict with each other in the first 
place. 

Muir and Modern Biblical Criticism 

After revising the MP for the third time (between 1852 and 1854), Muir 
stopped composing Sanskrit slokas and turned instead to academic study of 
Indian literature, Christian theology, and furtherance of higher education in 
his native Scotland. Upon returning to Edinburgh, he undertook his monu¬ 
mental five-volume project, Original Sanskrit Texts, which required almost 
twelve years to complete. The materials in these still-standard books never 
betray the author’s original purpose in amassing them: to demonstrate that 
Christianity is rationally superior to Hinduism. In addition to his own 
Indological contributions, Muir endowed the “Chair of Sanskrit Language, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Comparative Philology” at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1862. (The first two professors appointed to this chair were 
T. Aufrecht and J. Eggling.) Muir left apologetics behind in India and 
thereafter eschewed interreligious conflict during his retirement as a 
Sanskritist, theologian, and philanthropist. 

The dichotomy between Muir’s Indian and British careers is more 
conspicuous in his role in late nineteenth-century disputes concerning 
biblical inspiration than in his academic pursuits. Always a scholar, it was as 
a Christian that he changed most. By looking at'this lesser-known aspect of 
his life, one sees that he began to view the MP as captious, dogmatic, and 
repugnant to his mature conception of religion as basically a nonsupernatu¬ 
ral system of morality. With this change of mind, Muir became embroiled in 
intra- instead of interreligious controversy, and to comprehend this reversal, 
the rise of biblical criticism in the mid-Victorian Church of England must be 
considered. 

Muir had written the MP as a quasi-Evangelical. He combined the idea 
that the mind has an innate capacity to verify religious truths with concern 
for the destiny of non-Christians, some of whom, he feared, could be damned. 
Back in Britain, however, he ceased to sympathize with this viewpoint, 
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preferring instead the ideology of the so-called Broad Church movement led 
by Thomas Arnold of Rugby and, on the continent, by Baron Bunsen. Muir 
had begun to think, as did this group, that Christian doctrine was sorely out 
of alignment with the modern mind. This implied primarily that faith must 
agree with reason, a position he already advocated in the MP. The change 
was that he no longer believed Paley’s Evidential Theology, based upon 
miracles, could satisfy a reasoning mind with regard to the issue of biblical 
inspiration. The truth of revelation, he began to claim, is proven by its moral 
loftiness, not by citing miracles and prophecies. Moreover, he saw that the 
historical veracity of Christianity could not be asserted on the basis of an 
unbroken literary tradition, an assumption explicit in the MP but shown to 
be dubious by German critics (Chadwick, 1970: 76—77). According to these 
ideas, antisupernaturalistic in their presuppositions, the Bible became an 
“expression of devout reason” (Chadwick, 1970: 81), rather than a reposi¬ 
tory of divine truths authenticated by miracles. The real difference between 
religions, then, is in their ethical principles. 

This change in theological orientation, which implied that Muir had 
thoroughly renounced the MP, was related to his encounter with Hindu 
apologists. It had occurred to him that the Bible could not be exempted from 
the rigorous philological and historical analysis to which he had subjected the 
Vedas. Therefore, casting aside all scruples for the khrstiyasdstra, he began 
to practise biblical criticism according to modern, German principles. More¬ 
over, Hinduism and Christianity became to him examples of human respon¬ 
ses to God; but he did not cease at that time to be a professed Christian. 200 

Whether in India or Britain, Muir was not one who shirked controversy. 
He became active in propagating German biblical criticism during the 1860s, 
a turbulent period for the Church of England. Many clergymen were then 
strongly opposed to the growing consensus that the “Word of God is in the 
Bible” rather than the “Word of God is the Bible” (Chadwick, 1970: 110). 
Attracted to the new viewpoint, Muir published his Brief Examination of 
Prevalent Opinions on the Inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments in 1861, identifying himself not by name but only as “a layman 
of the Church of England.” He denied inerrancy on the following grounds : 
mutual discrepancies in the Gospels; the unfulfilled Second Advent of Christ 
in the Apostolic Age; illogical and inconclusive reasoning in the Epistles; 
and events posterior to Moses included in the Pentateuch. This was not by 

200 Muir was a generous supporter of scholarship, and one instance of his charity 
during this period also speaks for his frame of mind. In 1857 he awarded a substantial 
prize to Rowland Williams, a leading Broad Churchman, who wrote a dissertation 
comparing Christianity and Hinduism, Parameswara-jnyana-gosthl (1856). According 
to Williams, “It seemed illogical... that the miracles of the Vedas should be rejected 
by Christians when equally incredible happenings in the Bible were accepted without 
question. He wondered why scholarly tests which applied to the religious books of the 
East should not be used on the Bible...” (CROWTHER, 1970: 84). In 1861 Williams 
was brought before a judicial committee of the Church of England and convicted of 
heresy for denying the supernatural origin of the Bible in toto (CHADWICK, 1970: 75— 
94). 
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any means an outstanding book; at best it was a lucid and carefully argued 
statement of thinking already done by others. The introduction, written by 
Henry Bristow Wilson, a Broad Churchman convicted of heresy later the 
same year (Chadwick, 1970: 75—94), is more apposite, for it clearly reveals 
the impact of the MP Controversy upon Muir’s belief in the Bible. 

“Can it be legitimate to demand of the Mahommedan and the Hindu to 
test, by their reason and their moral sense, the Scriptures which they hold to 
be inspired, and which contain many truths, to invite them to ‘sift the chaff 
from the wheat’ in that which their fathers and teachers tell them is a 
revelation, and not to allow the application of the same method to the 
Christian scriptures? We may be assured that, as Christianity comes into 
actual close contact with Orientals of acute intellects, and inheriting tradi¬ 
tional faiths, it will be met with a style of controversy which will come upon 
some among us with surprise. Many things will be disputed, which we have 
been accustomed to take for granted, and proofs will be demanded, which 
those who have been brought up in the external evidence school of the last 
century, may not be prepared to supply. When we insist that the inspiration 
of the Vedas is merely a traditional claim which cannot shut out an 
examination of their contents and of the systems alleged to be founded on 
them, neither the pandits of Benares [Nila.], nor the free-thinkers of Calcutta 
[Hara.], will admit our claim on behalf of our Bible, to have, in the outset 
of the argument, a greater presumption in its favour. Indeed by not at once 
appealing to the immeasurable superiority of the Christian religion generally 
taken in its moral purport, we should be keeping in the background the 
strongest part of our case” (Muir, 1861: lv—lvi). 201 

This was not an admission on Muir’s part, relayed through Wilson, that 
he had conceded to Subaji, Hara., and Nila. ; rather, retaining confidence in 
Christianity ? s ethical values, he admitted that his method of reasoning about 
religion had been ill-chosen. Still searching for the ground of his faith, Muir’s 
writing in this period indicates that he had shifted his attention from 
miraculous to moral evidences. One sees this, for instance, in his preface to 
Prophets and Prophecy in Israel (1877), written by a Dutch biblical scholar, 
Abraham Keunen. “[In] those cases where the prophecies were fulfilled (and 
where it is shown that the prediction was committed to writing before the 
event), their accomplishment, if not accidental, must be attributed either to 
the prophets sagacity or to the influence of his words upon the conduct of 
those to whom they were addressed” (Keunen, 1877: xxxviii). 

Two years later Muir abandoned even this position with respect to moral 
evidences, admitting that Christian virtues are neither superior to others nor 
sui generis. His last major project, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit 
Writers (1879), was symptomatic of this change because it belonged more to 


201 The second (1862) edition of this book bore Muir’s name. After that he was so 
unpopular among Evangelicals that they attributed to him another anonymous 
treatise, Supernatural Religion (1874—77), actually written by W. R. CASSELS, one 
of the most outspoken British atheists in that period. 
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comparative religion than either Indology or theology. Citing a profusion of 
morally didactic passages from Indian literature, juxtaposed with others 
from biblical and classical Greek authorities, Muir made a prima facie 
argument in favor of their equivalence. “These sentiments and observations 
are the natural expression of the feelings and experiences of universal 
humanity; and the higher and nobler portion of them cannot be regarded as 
peculiar to Christianity... And are not even the literatures, whether sacred 
or profane, of all countries, more or less, disfigured by something repugnant 
to the moral sense ?“ (Muir, 1879: xxxiii—xxxiv, xliv). 

Given this reversal of each major position adopted in the MP — 
Christianity's miraculous evidences, its moral excellence (sresthatd) and 
universality (samdnyata) — one senses that Muir’s renunciation of his role in 
the controversy was complete and that he believed neither religion emerged 
victorious from the conflict or gained any lasting benefit from it. 


Nilakantha as Nehemiah Goreh, SSJE 

The preeminent role of sraddha in the STV did not mean that faith came 
easily to Nila., either in the Vedas, Pur anas, or, subsequently, the Bible. As 
a skilled logician, a master of tarkavidya, he would settle for nothing less 
than full certitude, rationally based assurance about religious truths. Instead 
of social constraints, the obstacles impeding this conviction were largely 
cerebral. Consequently, the tension between faith and reason, so simply 
stated in the STV, dogged him to the end of his career. One discerns in his 
caprioles that he was never quite at ease either in his disbelief of Hinduism 
or in his newfound Christian faith. 

In one of their last conversations before his conversion, Nila, informed 
Smith, his partner-in-dialogue, that, if he would become a Christian, he would 
want to be “ pakkah ” (“pure,” “mature”), “able to give a reason to all” who 
would ask why he had converted (W. Smith, 1850: 92). In a face-to-face 
encounter with Muir, who notably tempered his emphasis on objective 
verification of religious truths, he was counseled “not to dive too deep or you 
shall be drowned, nor seek to fathom things for which God has not given man 
the line” (Smith, 1850: 106). Nonetheless, Nila, clearly thought he had 
thoroughly investigated the religion of his birth and the religion of his choice 
and that reason dictated conversion to the latter. 

The earliest indication of this rationalistic stance came after the 
following news item appeared in an Urdu language newspaper published in 
Benares: “The son of a most respectable man, Nilakantha, went from here 
on the 12th to Jaunpur, and there through error wandered into a ruinous 
path, and has come to eat and drink with the Christians!” (Smith, 1850: 142). 
In reply to this insinuation that he had been mesmerized, Nila, wrote the 
following: “Now, as to my having renounced Hinduism, let it be known that 
I have not done this without enquiry; but having by incontrovertible 
arguments seen its falsehood, I have renounced it. Thousands of your so- 
called divine teachers have described God in a thousand contradictory ways: 
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from which it is clear that they knew nothing at all about him... As to the 
Purans, they are full of nonsensical stories about the sun and the moon and 
the earth. If anyone, renouncing prejudice and a party spirit, will examine 
the matter, he will be convinced that Hinduism is the invention of men” 
(Smith, 1850: 143—44). Thereafter, one finds that Nila.’s judgment of his 
hereditary religion was, in the same vein as the above, unsparingly harsh. In 
a letter to Muir he stressed one point in particular : “The Nyaya and other 
systems of the Hindus are so replete with false reasonings, that, for 
depraving the human intellect, they are a manifest poison” (Muir, 1856: 
112 ). 

After his baptism, traces of Nila, the Hindu are lost in the figure of 
Nehemiah the Christian. His first major contribution to anti-Hindu apologe¬ 
tics was a revised version of a vernacular treatise by his partner-in-dialogue, 
Sat Mat Nirupan (1848), which he enhanced by adding many apposite 
quotations from the Puranas (Gardner, 1900: 86—87). An original work was 
next, Vedant Mat ka Bicar aur Khrstlyamat ka Sar (1853), in which he was 
identified only as a “Benares pandit” (kasi ke ek pandit se bandy a gay a). This 
was a preparatory version of his 1860 magnum opus, Saddarsanadarpana (A 
Mirror of the Six Philosophical Systems), written while he was a scholar-in- 
residence at Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 202 Characteristic of the author’s way 
of reasoning about religion was the awesome title of the English translation, 
A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems (1861). This text, 
counterpoint to the STV, concluded with advice identical to that which he 
gave prior to his conversion (see p. 107, supra). “Reason, as we now find it, 
is... inadequate to lead us to the way of salvation, or to purify our corrupt 
nature. For these ends we must have recourse to the Word of God. And as 
regards this Word, when presented, reason, once more, is of great use in 
enabling us to test it, and to recognize it for what it professes to be. But the 
result will not be thus, unless [one] applies [oneself] to the search of Holy 
Writ in the way I have specified. For there are many truths which, though at 
first blush they revolt the mind, are seen, after patient investigation, to be 
quite in accord with all that is reasonable and right” (Goreh, 1897: 202). 

Nlla.’s career changed abruptly in 1854, before which time he had been 
employed as J. R. Ballantyne’s pandit in the Benares Sanskrit College 
(Gardner, 1900: 107). In that year he was appointed tutor to the disposses¬ 
sed ruler of Lahore, Dhulip Singh, a Sikh who had become a Presbyterian. In 
the retinue of the king, he visited Britain and was even favored with an 
audience before Queen Victoria (Gardner, 1900: 90—95; Login, 1970: 106— 
09). More significant was an encounter with Max Muller at Oxford, to 
whom he was introduced by Muir. 203 Muller’s account of their initial 


202 For contemporary reviews of this work, see SAINT-HILAIRE, 1864: 173ff. and 
GoldstOcker, 1862: 245ff. 

203 At the same time, Nila, became acquainted with Professor M. MONIER- 
WilliaMS, whose books credit him for much information on brahminical rituals (e. g., 
Monier-Williams, 1891: 373, 422). 
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meeting reads as follows: ‘ ‘While I was sitting in my room at Oxford copying 
Sanskrit mss., a gentleman was shown in... and addressed me in a language 
of which I did not understand a single word. I spoke to him in English, and 
asked him what language he was speaking, and he replied with great surprise, 
‘Do you not understand Sanskrit?’ ‘No’, I said, ‘I have never heard it 
spoken, but here are some mss. of the Veda which will interest you.’ He was 
delighted to see them, and began to read, but he had soon to confess that he 
was unable to translate a single word” (Miller, 1899a: 51). Thus began 
Muller’s interest in Nila., about whom he always spoke with “reverential 
affection” (Life and Letters, 1902: 167), and his observations contrast 
sharply with what one finds in hagiographical writings about the converted 
pandit. 

Muller’s first impression of Nila.’s piety and mental gifts was summed 
up in these words: ‘ ‘All I can say is that in the whole of my life I have never 
seen so true a Christian, so true a martyr, as Nehemiah Goreh... I doubt 
whether, if left to itself, the Indian mind could reach a higher degree of 
intellectual vigour than it did in Nehemiah Goreh” (Muller, 1899a: 58, 71). 
However, Muller’s impression altered drastically when they met again after 
many years. 

During the long interval, Nila, became enamored of Anglo-Catholicism 
and joined the Society of St.John the Evangelist (Oxford), which had 
branches in India, as a novice. Muller had correctly predicted that an 
“innate tendency of the Indian mind” would develop in Nila.: “He became a 
Christian sannyasin ” (Muller, 1899a: 59; see also Login, 1970: 106, and 
Gardner, 1900: 134). Although his enthusiasm for Church Sanskrit and 
critical studies of the darsanas never subsided, 204 he became equally absorbed 
in the recondite theological controversies of the late nineteenth century, 
especially the Tractarian Dispute (Gardner, 1900: 110—15). 

To Muller, who met Nila, again in 1877, it seemed as if he had been 
completely transformed: “Now and then the old spirit seemed to move in 
him, but he soon relapsed into formulas which he had learnt, and which 
seemed to satisfy him, ... but it was sad to see the eagle with broken wings!” 
(Life and Letters, 1902 : 37 ; see also Chaudhuri, 19^4: 292—93). One must 
bear in mind that Muller’s jaundiced view of Nlla.’s reliance on creedal 
language was a reflection of his own distinction between “the Christianity of 
the Church and the Christianity of Christ.” This reservation notwithstand¬ 
ing, his diagnosis of Nlla.’s depressed state of mind had some basis, for he 
recorded that the pandit had remarked, in reference to his conversion, that he 
often “felt like a man who has taken poison” (Muller, 1899a: 62). 

The hagiological literature on Nila, dismissed Muller’s account as 
fanciful (e. g., Gardner, 1900: 98). The authenticity of his turnabout in 
relation to Hinduism cannot be denied, but by the same token, one must 


204 Even at the end of his life Nila, continued to read W. H. Mill’s 
Srikhrstasamglta “in that peculiar intonation which is adopted by pandits in reading 
their shastras” (Gopal, 1896: 57). 
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admit that he was plagued with life-long struggles with doubt. Near the end 
of his life, Nila, himself acknowledged that he had not found an equilibrium 
between faith and reason. “One who is born and brought up in another 
religion must first be convinced by reason, that that religion is not true. He 
believes in his own religion, and if he is simply to exercise faith he will 
exercise it in his own religion. But if he is to use his reason in order to see 
whether his religion is true or not, he will also first wish to see whether 
Christianity really is what it claims to be. However, I have begun to think 
that it is not by going through a regular process of reason that men renounce 
one religion and embrace another, though such was certainly the case with 
me, and that is the very reason why my faith in Christianity is so poor” 
(Goreh, 1888). 

Thus, the MP Controversy, itself of short duration, had serious repercus¬ 
sions in the lives of two disputants. The irony is striking: whereas the 
challenger became less and less orthodox in his Christian faith, the convert 
became more and more so in his. 1861 saw the publication of Muir’s Brief 
^Examination of Prevalent Opinions on the Inspiration of the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments and Nlla.’s Saddarsanadarpana, undercutting 
each other just as the MP and STV had done earlier, although on entirely 
different grounds. Moreover, as Muir became engrossed in comparative 
religion, Nila, continued to face the existential challenge of Hinduism and 
Christianity, a confrontation which compelled him, as he saw it, to choose 
between the two religions — but not without regrets. 



VIII. SUMMARY 


As reconstructed in the foregoing chapters, the MP Controversy is proof 
that, whatever may be said to the contrary, at least some nineteenth-century 
pandits viewed Christianity vis-a-vis their own religion from the perspective 
of a theological animus rather than simply in terms of benign tolerance, as is 
sometimes supposed to have been the case. Exactly how widespread this 
odium theologicum may have been is moot, and probably shall remain so; yet 
it should be borne in mind that one and the same text, Muir’s MP, elicited 
not only Soma’s irenic MPS but also Hara.’s blustering philippic, the MPO, 
and Nlla.’s systematically severe STV. 

One can also be sure that stiff Hindu resistance, especially insofar as 
Christianity’s doctrinal content and salvific potential is concerned, was not 
an ephemeral outburst restricted only to the MP Controversy era. Opposition 
of this sort can be traced to the early eighteenth century, when Malabarian 
brahmins recorded their impressions of the khrstadharma at the behest of 
Bartolomaeus Ziegenbalg, before whose time nothing committed to writing is 
known to survive. The staunchly Hindu but sedate tone of this correspon¬ 
dence contrasts sharply with anti-Christian intellectual hostility vented in 
Bombay during the 1830s in debates and tract-battles between the erudite 
but pugilistic John Wilson, Morabhatta Dandekara, and Narayana Rao. 
Much remains to be known about the literary activities of the Hindu 
movement resisting Christianity, but there is no doubt that opposition was 
deeply rooted and expressed itself sporadically in anti-Christian treatises. 

Throughout this period of confrontation, it is also clear that the 
participants engaged in genuinely theological and philosophical dialogue, 
however rudimentarily they defined and querulously discussed the issues. 
Indicative of this was the trend away from dismissing Christianity on purely 
cultural grounds. Whereas the Malabarian brahmins did not clearly differen¬ 
tiate between Christian cultic practices, personal habits, and customs on the 
one hand, and biblical teachings regarding God, the world, man, and 
salvation on the other, this was hardly an imprecision to which the Bombay 
and MP pandits were susceptible. The khrstadharma was an affront to them 
because its dogmas were regarded as false and its claims extravagant, rather 
than because Christians themselves were repugnant on account of their 
neglect of bodily cleanliness, consumption of meat, exotic rituals, and so 
forth. Bitter and strained though their dialogue was, it reflects a serious 
attempt to come to grips with the principal ideas at the center of both 
religions. 

Apart from whatever mutual understanding or revitalization of Dharma 
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to which it may have led, the creative aspect of this quarrel with Christianity 
was that an entirely new branch of Hindu apologetical literature flourished, 
albeit briefly. It was new in the sense that, although Christianity had existed 
in India since at least the third century, if not even earlier, fifteen centuries 
passed by before authors began to concentrate on the immediate threat 
posed by Christianity, instead of Buddhism, Jainism, and Materialism. In 
view of this belated rise of anti-Christian apologetics, it is useful here to 
recapitulate two factors, the intersection of which created conditions appro¬ 
priate for the MP Controversy to occur. 

First, Hindu authorities became increasingly aware that other Dharmas 
exist in addition to their own, even though they be fallacious and defective. 
Their transition from insularity to relative openness toward representatives 
of non-Vedic religions did not come about easily or suddenly, inhibited as 
they were by Dharmasastra passages warning against concourse with mlec- 
chas , a prerequisite for interreligious dialogue. The Vedic Dharma had a 
monolothic presence in the minds of its adherents, eclipsing all contenders 
vying for status as alternatives. But contributing to a wider application of 
the word dharma were Hindu minority groups and extra-Vedic communities 
anxious to preserve and promote their separate identities, who used it (and 
mata) in a sense consistent with the notion of plurality. With varying 
degrees, the MP Controversy pandits surveyed Christianity from a Hindu¬ 
centric point of reference. Nevertheless, their schemes of Dharma were open 
rather than closed, because, in all probability, a gradual shift in the religious 
consciousness of their predecessors had occurred. This change was nothing 
less than revolutionary, for it meant that Hindus, instead of Christians only, 
were in a position to grapple seriously with the claims and reality of other 
religions. 

Second, Church Sanskrit reduced the reluctance of nineteenth-century 
pandits to engage in dialogue, because it obviated many objections against 
communicating with mlecchas. Writers such as Carey and Mill recognized 
that pandits would dismiss their evangelistic treatises as the fulminations of 
barbarians as long as they wrote them in regional Indian languages. In order 
to counteract this impression, they made a concerted effort to utilize 
technical Sanskrit terminology along with its allied conceptual framework in 
order, as they put it more often than once, to lead traditionally educated 
pandits from that which they knew already to that which they did not yet 
know. To a considerable extent, their attempts were successful, even if, from 
the statistical point of view, only a few Hindus became Christians. Church 
Sanskrit at least served to make the khrstadharma more accessible, accepta¬ 
ble, and intriguing to those who came into contact with, for example, the 
SrTkhrstasamgTta, than would have otherwise been the case. Short-lived and 
immature though it was, the new hermeneutics communicated Christian 
thinking adequately. Except for the concepts expressed by suddhi and 
svarga, the pandits seem to have largely understood what Muir, following 
precedents set by Carey, Mill, and Wilson, intended to convey. To avoid 
dialogue with Christianity in Sanskrit, therefore, would have been an abject 
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failure so serious that Soma., Hara., and Nila, were unwilling to countenance 
it. 

Some Hindus having liberalized their approach to non-Vedic religions, 
and some Christian evangelists having found in Church Sanskrit a valuable 
vehicle for dialogue, the stage was set for sophisticated encounter between 
the two religions. Without reiterating each argument applied by the three 
pandits to Christianity, a summary of the basic features of their apologetics 
is in order. Grievances of a social nature, occurring in only one text, Hara.’s 
mordacious MPO, were strictly subordinate to theological and philosophical 
objections. The issues debated were, for the most part, ones that are found in 
textbooks describing the fundamental doctrines of either religion, with the 
curious absence of Jesus Christ, Christianity’s central figure. In this connec¬ 
tion it should be noted that the pandits approached the khrstadharma as a 
system, not as a way of moral or spiritual conduct to be lived according to 
patterns established by the mahamoktr. Whatever attraction they may have 
felt toward this figure seems to have been dampened by his participation in a 
scheme of creation and salvation that raises more ethical ambiguities than it 
resolves. 

If Christianity was unacceptable as a whole, it was also objectionable in 
each of its parts, except the Trinity, the apparent approval of which resulted 
from misunderstanding. Resistance, therefore, instead of accommodation, 
was the rule rather than the exception. But it would be incorrect to say that 
the pandits broke entirely new ground in their anti-Christian apologetics. 
The religious history of Hinduism itself, which mulled over, dismissed, and 
catalogued propositions tantamount to those put forth by Muir, provided an 
arsenal of ready-made retorts for the MPS, MPO, and STV. Insight acquired 
from that religion’s own internecine struggles is largely the reason why the 
pandits succeeded in responding to the MP as forcefully and uncompromis¬ 
ingly as they did. 

Although Hindu recognition of religious plurality was long overdue, 
there is no reason to think that this delay resulted in decisional paralysis 
about which among the Dharmas is salvifie. Whether it is the only way to 
moksa or at least the most direct route, Hinduism alone fulfilled the criteria 
for a moksadharma, however variously its features were defined. Pandits 
needed only to search their own scriptures to find patterns for explaining 
religious diversity. As was the case with their specifically apologetical 
arguments, Hinduism’s record of intrareligious affairs offered model schemes 
of interpretation. It should be emphasized once again in this connection that 
various options were available for explaining the existence of other religions 
vis-a-vis their own. In point of fact, the trio selected three fundamentally 
different schemes of Dharma. 

Therefore, whatever may be claimed to the contrary, it is misleading and 
historically inaccurate to speak of “the Hindu attitude to other religions” as 
if all Hindus have always conformed to a single interpretive scheme. Nor is it 
reliable to assume that the Hindu Dharma has invariably been tolerant of 
other religions. Neither Hindus nor Christians gain any advantage from this 
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clarification, but writers who concentrate on classical Hindu documents for 
their assessment of tolerance in that religion will find much in the records of 
the MP Controversy to qualify their remarks. Whatever the actual propor¬ 
tion between Hindu tolerance and intolerance may be, one can at least be 
certain that both sets of mind existed. As with Gautama Buddha, so with 
Jesus Christ; both figures brought out the tendency in Hindus to be either 
exclusivistic or inclusivistic. 

Whatever else might be said in its favor or disfavor, the MP Controversy 
was an authentic interreligious encounter. The participants were loyal to 
their own Dharmas and tried intelligently and honestly — if not sympatheti¬ 
cally — to come to grips with each other. While at present these qualities 
may be thought to exclude each other, the historical record of dialogue 
between Hinduism and the Khrstadharma shows, on the contrary, that they 
did coexist. 



APPENDIX 


The third and final edition of the MP (1852—54) elicited yet another 
response from a fourth, unknown pandit. His critique of Muir’s text is found 
in a collection of letters discussing the relative merits of Hinduism and 
Christianity. This correspondence, exchanged between an anonymous British 
missionary and Hindu partners-in-dialogue, was published in Hindi under 
the title Dharmadharmaparlksapatra (1861). 205 About this informant nothing 
is known except that he was a Vaisnava and probably a Bengali. Although 
his comments were brief, they are evidence that Nila, was not alone in 
approaching non-Vedic religions as heresies, deviations from, and distortions 
of, truth. This unnamed pandit concentrated on Muir’s personal heterodoxy 
and Christianity’s negative role in a scheme of Dharma dependent on 
prevalent notions about chaotic religious and social conditions in the present 
Kali Age. 

The pandit attacked Muir unsparingly: “The author is nothing but a 
pakhandi ” (kitab bananevdla keval pakhandi hai , p. 101). Whereas in an 
intrareligious context pakhandi would normally be translated as “heretic,” 
in this interreligious setting it would be better rendered as “infidel,” much in 
the same manner as Christians in the Middle Ages referred to non-Christians 
(e. g., Muslims). Following this accusation was a lurid quotation from the 
Brhannaradiyapurana (14.105—06) instructing Vaisnavas in the proper way 
to execute unbelievers and blasphemers. 206 

According to this mordacious correspondent, Muir was a pakhandi 
because, undeterred by warnings in the sdstras against blasphemy, he 
nonetheless reviled the Puranas and avataras , without even summarizing 
their contents or deeds. 207 This hostility toward the author of the MP is 
especially noteworthy in view of the fact that Muir’s third edition was far 
more moderate and conciliatory than either the first or second, the strident 
passages of which were excised. 

The fourth pandit viewed Christianity as a contemptible nuisance 
disturbing the path of true Dharma and as a sign of the increased tempo of 

205 With the exception of the letter under consideration here, the correspondence 
was all originally composed in Bengali and published as Satyadharmaniscayarthapa- 
tra (1850). The letter concerning the MP appears first in the second edition, but it 
also, presumably, was the work of a Bengali. 

206 Yah srnoti mahannindam sadaram tac chrnusva me / tesdm karnesu pdtyante 
taptayah kilasamcaydh 11 tatas ca tesu chidresu tailam atyusnamulvanam / pur y ate ca 
tatas cdpi kumbhipdkam prapadyate //. 

207 Ityddi purdnavakyom kd kimapi bhay na man / sdstra purdna avatdrom ki 
jagah jag ah ninda ki likhi aur un kd sar arris ek bhi na likha \ is se niscay hud ki keval 
pakhandi hai 11 (p. 103). 
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the Kali Yuga predicted by ancient sages. His confidence in the Puranas was 
unshaken because they had actually predicted this distressing state of 
affairs. 208 Among the authoritative passages cited was Bhagavatapurana 
10.20—23: “While Isvara poured down rain, dams were breached by floods, 
just as in the Kali Age the Vedic margas [are destroyed] by the false theories 
of heretics.” 209 The pandit’s declamations concluded with an extract from 
the Brhannaradlyapurana, which has already been noted for its conception of 
sins for which no atonement can be made [vide p. 155, n. 180). Among the 
offenders listed there, who are condemned to hell either endlessly or for 
lengths of time stretching the mind’s capacity to imagine, are Buddhists, 
those who neglect to offer sacrifices to deities and ancestors, and brahmins 
who live like sudras and blaspheme against Siva, Visnu, the Vedas, varnasra- 
mas, and Dharmasastras. 210 Being on a par with sinners of this sort, 
Christians are, a fortiori, consigned to a similar fate. 

Once again, in accordance with intra-Hindu sectarianism, religious 
plurality was interpreted negatively, resulting in a scheme of Dharma that 
generated overt intolerance in the fourth pandit, just as it had previously in 
Hara. and Nila. 


208 Tattat purdnom mem trikdlajna antary ami muniyom ne sakalyuga dharmom ke 
varnan mem kaliyuga ka bhi varnan kiyd / un ke likhne ke anusar sakal varnit kaliyug 
ke dkarm thik thik mil rake haim ham log anubhav kar rake haim / isi se to kam logom 
ko apne puranadikom mem atyant anasvar drdhatar visvds hai / isi se to dp logom ka 
likkna keval mithyd hi samajk kar apne mat mem atyant visvds kar rake haim 11 
(p. 106—07). 

209 Jalaughair nirabhidyanta setavo varsatisvare / pakhandinam asadvadair veda- 
mdrgdh kalau yathd //. Also cited was Harivamsa 177.7—8 and a verse from the 
Padmapurana: Kalinddharmamitrena dhareyam badkita bhrsam / satyam ndsti tapah 
saucam day a danam na vidyate //. 

210 Bauddhah pakhandinah proktd yato vedavinindakah / tasmdd dvijas tan 
neksyeta yato vedabahiskrtah \\ (14.70) yah svakarmaparitydgi pakhandity ucyate 
budkaik / tatsangakrt tatsamah sydt tdv ubhdv atipdpinau 11 kalpakotisahasrani 
kalpakotisatdni ca / sahasravamsasamyukto narake vasam asnute // (14.133—34) 
ucckinnapitrdevajya vedamargabahiskrtah / pakhanda iti vikhydta yatana bahavah 
smrtdh // (14.185) etesdm pdpabdhulydn narakam kalpakotisu / ete pakhandinah 
proktds tasmdd esdm na niskrtih // (14.72) sivanindaparanam ca visnunindaratatma- 
nam / satkathanindakanam ca nehdmutra ca niskrtih // (14.68) vedasraddhavihinatvam 
gurutalpasamam smrtam 11 (14.49) sdstranindaparas caiva gurutalpasamam smrtam // 
(untraced) yasmdd dkarmam parijnaya tarn eva dvesti yo narah / karoti-cdpy udasinam 
tarn dhur brahmaghdtakam 11 (18.27) vedanindaparas caiva dkarmasastravinindakah / 
sudravrttyeva jivanti dvija narakabhoginah 11 (18.79) kuhakais cajanais tatra hetuvdda- 
visdradaih / pakhandas ca bhavisyanti caturasramyanindakah // (18.54) vedanindapa- 
ras caiva vipranindapards tathd / visnubhaktivihinas ca vedavidvesinas tatka 11 (un tra¬ 
ced). 
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ahirnsd 138, 157 
Allah 92 

Andrews, C. F. 20 
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resistance in 135, 173 
Arnold, T. 167 
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Aryabhata 82, 86 
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Astronomy: view of, in Bible 30, 134, 
139; role of, in Benares Sanskrit Colle¬ 
ge 53; openness to European views of 
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82 
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112—113; 139 

Atonement, substitutionary: prdyascitta 
as a word for 61—62; examples of, in 
Hinduism 62 n; Roy’s opinion of 116 n 
Aufrecht, T. 166 
Aurobindo 20, 164n 
avatdra see Incarnation 

Baago,K. 101 

Ballantyne, J.R. 55, 81, 88, 170 
Banerjea, K. M., author of Truth Defen¬ 
ded, Error Exposed 93, lOOf. 

Bapu, SubajT: identity of, with Soma 
(natha) 80—92; author of SSP 83—87; 
connection of, with Copernicus 83—87 
and defense of Pur an ate 86—87; author 
of LT 87—92; comments of, on mlec - 
chas 90—93; opinion of, on religious 
plurality 143—149 \ 

Benares Sanskrit College 50,\j52—56, 102 


Bhagavad-Glta 43, 45, 77n, 155, 157, 
159£, 165, 143 n 
Bhaktamala 67 

bhakti : South Indian tradition of 62 
Bharati, A. 165 

Bhaskara, author of Siddhantasiromani 
54, 78, 82, 86 

Bhatta, Omkara, author of Bhugolasara 
83 

Bible: Narayana Rao’s criticism of 28— 
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cent origin of 99—100; simplicity of 
108,160; chronology of 109 n; as tdmar 
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reinterpretation of 167 
Bird, R.M. 50, 52 
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Bon Maharaj, Swami B. H. 148 
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Bunsen, Baron von 167 
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Calcutta Christian Observer 93, 98 
Calmette, J. 33 n 
Candra, Ram 25—26 
Carey, W. 33—37, 41,47, 49, 174; mani¬ 
festo of 35—36; approach of, to herme¬ 
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Cassels, W.R. 168n 
Caste: Wilkinson’s view of 87 
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Christ: criticism of 24, 27, 29—30, 91 n, 
115, 139; in SKhS 44—45; identified 
with Visnu 92, 144; lack of attraction 
to 137, 175; inferiority of, to Vasude- 
vadatta 114n; death of 25—26, 116n; 
failure of, to stop sin 116n; name of, 
identified with Krsna 137 n and Budd¬ 
ha 176 
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Christianity: progress of 18; ethics of 24; 
recognition of, as a Dharma 141—143; 
recent origin of 149; as a purgatory 
151; as delusion 153—161; as punish¬ 
ment 154; false claim of, to universali¬ 
ty 164 

Church Missionary Society 102 
Church Sanskrit 48, 58, 174 
Colebrooke, H. T. 34, 64, 77 n, 79 n, 100 
College of Fort William 20, 49 
Constantine, king 97 
Conversion: motives for 28; Hara.’s opi¬ 
nion of 93; K. M. Baneijea’s defense of 
101; Subaji’s warning against 146; and 
reconversion ( suddhi) 161 n 
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Creation: Subaji’s comment on Christian 
idea of 87; Hindu view of 136ff., 156 
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Dandekara, Morabhatta, author of 
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Das, Sisir Kumar 20 
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Deb, Radhakant 20 
Decalogue 38 

De Nobili, R. 21, 32—33, 65—66 
Derrett, J. D. 161 n 
De Smet, R. 39 
Dev Sastri, Bapu 54 
Devassia, P.C., author of Kristubhaga- 
vatam 43 
Devlmahatmya 44 
dharma : meanings of 65—69 
Dharmadharmaparlksapatra 177—178 


Dharmaparlksa: Jayarama’s and 

Amitagati’s 68—69 

Dialogue, interreligious: neglected hi¬ 
story of 13—14 
SixatoaovY) see Justification 
Dom Antonio, author of Dialogo 21—22 
Drdhavarman, king 69 n 
Duff, A. 59, 82 n 
Duncan, J. 53 

East India Company 49—50, 52, 81, 84, 
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Eggeling, J. 166 
Empiricism 30, 71 
Evangelicals 50—60, 96 


Friend of India 35, 49, 52, 59, 63, 85 


Gandhi, M. K. 20, 152 n 
Gangavakyavail 61 
Gardner, C. E. 102 
Gaudlya Vaisnavas 67, 142 
Gibbon, E. 96 

Goa: religious policy in 20—21, 32 
Goladhyaya 78 n, 86 
Golwalkar, M. S. 157 n 
Gonda, J. 141, 153 n 
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ground of 101—105; reaction of, to 
probation doctrine 103; author of 
Doubts Concerning Christianity 104— 
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plurality 153—161; author of Vedant 
Mat ka Bicar 170 ; conversion of 169— 
172 
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Grant, C. 52 
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Handiqui, K.K. 68 
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Heaven 117—118, 139; relation of, to 
svarga 62—63; Hindu criticism of 
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155—156, 
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textualization of 45; assimilation and 
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Hindu College 19 
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hindutva 151 
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Hodgson, B. 88—89 
Horne, T. H. 64 
Hume, D. 70—72, 96 

Images: proper worship of 126—127, 139 
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Incarnation: purpose of 29—30; univer- 
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